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This Issue and Others 


With this issue, the first change in our Editorial Board: S. L. Washburn 
has become editor of the American Journal of Physical Anthropology, and 
James N. Spuhler replaces him on the ANTHROPOLOGIST. Washburn has been 
a main spirit in our recent expansion; we are happy that since journals are 
editorlocal it is not unreasonable to expect that we are not losing an editor, 
but gaining a journal, especially since we have been so close to the A.J.P.A. 
under Howells. Meanwhile, Michigan connections are strengthened, with 
Spuhler and Aberle both on our Board; and Baerreis will still have editorial 
company in Madison, since Gabriel Lasker, who edits Human Biology, is 
visiting at Wisconsin this year. So is our family extended. 

As we predicted, no sooner had we sent the June issue to press, with a 
pronouncement of a temporary moratorium on the subject of culture, than the 
mail brought us a contribution from the bulletin board in the Department at 
Northwestern University. The subject deserves this epitaph by a “Puzzled 
Ph.D. Candidate,” especially since it was clearly buried alive and will rise 
again for an accounting: 


Wasn’t it a thought titanic 

To think of culture as organic. 
Growing, fading, dying, breathing 
Striving, flexing even teething. 


Satisfying needs and urgings 
Immanent with innate surgings. 


Each part connected to the rest 

The metacarpels to the breast 

So if an uncle starts to itch 

His niece would feel her fingers twitch. 
Unless perhaps she calls him mother 
And leaves the itch to curse her brother. 


Ah culture, solid, fleshy, meaty 

As individual I sign a treaty. 
“What value more than pedagogic 
Rests in visions analogic’’? 

Can you as organ help me find 

In you, what corresponds to mind? 


Wouldn’t it be more symphonic 

To think of culture as Platonic? 

And contemplate with aids mnemonic 
Culture, ah yes, Harmonic! 


The cover design on our Southwest Issue has piqued the curiosity of some 
who could not satisfy it by going back to page 75 of Volume 2 of the ANTHRO- 
poLocistT. If your favorite library does not have a complete file of this journal, 
why not tell them that all back numbers are now available, at least in micro- 
film, by order to the new Executive Secretary in Beloit? 

The present issue is rather “professional,” i.e., there is a lot “about” 
anthropology, including Eggan’s, Kroeber’s, and the first in our Museum 

(Continued on page 800) 
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Social Anthropology and the Method of 
Controlled Comparison* 


FRED EGGAN 


University of Chicago 
I 


HE contemporary student of anthropology is in a difficult position in 

attempting to achieve a sound orientation in our rapidly changing and 
developing discipline. Nowhere is this more true than in the general field of 
cultural anthropology, where there is an apparent schism between those who 
call themselves ethnologists and the newer group of social anthropologists. 
Ethnology, which has had its major development in the United States, has 
been concerned primarily with culture history and culture process; social an- 
thropology, on the other hand, is primarily a product of British anthropology 
and has emphasized social structure and function as its major concepts. These 
differences in emphasis and interest have led to considerable misunderstand- 
ing on both sides. As one who has had a foot in both camps for some two dec- 
ades I may perhaps be permitted some observations on this situation, along 
with some suggestions as to a common meeting-ground.! 

Since World War II rapid changes have taken place in all branches of an- 
thropology. Genetics and the experimental method, plus a host of new fossil 
finds from Africa, are revolutionizing physical anthropology; archeology, with 
the aid of radiocarbon dating and other new techniques, is beginning to achieve 
a world-wide chronology and is turning to cultural anthropology for further 
insight into cultural development; linguistics, with structural methods well es- 
tablished, is returning anew to historical problems and re-examining the rela- 
tions of language and culture. But ethnology, one of whose tasks it is to syn- 
thesize and interpret the conclusions reached by its sister disciplines, is lagging 
behind. 

It is not clear how long anthropology can remain partly a biological science, 
partly a humanity, and partly a social science. As we shift from the descrip- 
tive, data-gathering phases of anthropology to analysis, interpretation and the- 
ory, it is inevitable that realignments will come about. My predecessors in the 
presidency during the postwar period have sketched some of these new de- 
velopments and realignments as they have seen them.’ It is highly probable 
that the forces for fusion will prevail over the tendencies to fission in the near 
future, so far as the United States is concerned; in England the forces are 
more nearly balanced, and the outcome is more uncertain.’ In the long run we 
may or may not follow the patterns set by other disciplines. 

Turning to the field of cultural anthropology, one of the important develop- 
ments of the last few years has been the series of articles and books defining, 
denouncing, or defending “social anthropology.”” Murdock, in the most out- 


* Presidential paper, 1953, American Anthropological Association, 
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spoken attack, notes that: “For a decade or more, anthropologists in other 
countries have privately expressed an increasingly ambivalent attitude to- 
ward recent trends in British anthropology—a curious blend of respect and 
dissatisfaction” (1951:465). His analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of 
British social anthropology, as revealed in current productions, and his diag- 
nosis of the social anthropologists as primarily “sociologists” have led to re- 
plies and counterreplies. 

At the International Symposium on Anthropology sponsored by the Wen- 
ner-Gren Foundation a special session was devoted to “‘Cultural/Social An- 
thropology,” in which various scholars presented the usages current in their 
respective countries. Tax’s (Tax and others 1953:225) summary of the con- 
sensus is to the effect that we ought to “use the words ‘cultural’ and ‘social’ 
anthropology interchangeably and forget about the question of terminology”; 
but Kroeber in his “‘Concluding Review” (1953:357—76) returns to the prob- 
lem of society and culture and finds distinctions. If these distinctions were 
merely a question of factional dispute or of alternate terms for similar activi- 
ties, we could agree, with Lowie (1953:527—28), on some neutral term such 
ethnography”’—or allow time to make the decision in terms of relative 
popularity. 

But the distinctions being made are not merely a matter of British and 
American rivalry or of terminology, and it is essential that we realize that 


as 


there is a problem and that it is an important one. After accepting contempo- 
rary British social anthropologists as “‘true ethnographers”’ interested in the 
realities of culture, Lowie (1953:531) goes on to unequivocally reject Fortes’ 
contention that “social structure is not an aspect of culture but the entire 
culture of a given people handled in a special frame of theory” (Fortes 1953a: 
21). However, many British social anthropologists would go even further than 
Fortes! In general they make a clear distinction between the concepts of so- 
ciety and cullure and think of social anthropology as concerned primarily with 
the former. Murdock’s (1951:471) startling conclusion that the Britishers are 
sociologists was anticipated by Radcliffe-Brown (1931a) and recently re- 
affirmed by Evans-Pritchard: “I must emphasize that, theoretically at any 
rate, social anthropology is the study of all human societies. . . . Social an- 
thropology can therefore be regarded as a branch of sociological studies, that 
branch which chiefly devotes itself to primitive societies” (1951:10-11). In 
contrast, the current Americanist opinion subsumes social structure as one 
aspect of culture, following Tylor (Lowie 1953:531), or separates the two but 
gives primacy to the concept of culture. 

Before we read our British brethren out of the anthropological party, how- 
ever, it might be wise to see whether we may not have taken too narrow a view 
of cultural anthropology. Lowie, who, along with many American anthropolo- 
gists, takes his cultural text from Tylor, defines the aim of ethnography as 
“the complete description of all cultural phenomena everywhere and at all pe- 
riods” (1953:528, italics Lowie’s). It may be both possible and useful to view 
the “capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of society” under the 
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heading of social structure, despite the fact that Lowie finds it inconceivable. 
We might wait for the remainder of Fortes’ materials on the Tallensi before 
rendering a verdict. And if we look more closely at Tylor’s famous definition 
it seems clear that anthropology should be concerned with both society and 
culture, as they are interrelated and reflected in human behavior. We need a 
complete description and interpretation of both social and cultural phenomena, 
not to mention those concerned with the individual, if we are going to think 
in global terms. I would agree with Hallowell that society, culture, and per- 
sonality may “be conceptually differentiated for specialized types of analysis 
and study. On the other hand, it is being more clearly recognized than here- 
tofore that society, culture and personality cannot be postulated as com- 
pletely independent variables” (1953:600). We can wait until we know more 
about each of these concepts before we rank them as superior and inferior. 

More important, we cannot afford to ignore the contributions of the Brit- 
ish social anthropologists to both theory and description. In the last thirty 
years they have been developing a new approach to the study of man in so- 
ciety, which is currently producing significant results. Is is no accident that 
many of the best monographs of the postwar period have come out of the 
small group of British social anthropologists. Reviewing African Systems of 
Kinship and Marriage, Murdock states (1951:465) that “the ethnographi 
contributions to the volume reveal without exception a very high level of 
professional competence in field research and in the analysis of social struc- 
tural data, equalled only by the work of the very best men in other countries.” 
What some of these contributions are has been recently pointed out by Firth 

1951a, 6), Evans-Pritchard (1951), and Fortes (1953a, 6), among others. 
While Fortes recognizes that they lack the wide and adventurous sweep of 
\merican anthropology, ‘‘the loss in diversity is amply balanced by the gains 
we have derived from concentration on a limited set of problems” (1953a@:17). 
Most American anthropologists are inclined to attribute the relative excel- 
lence of these contributions to good field techniques or perhaps to superior lit- 
erary abilities, considering the British theoretical approach as rather barren 
and lifeless. But this seems to me to be a mistake. The structural point of 
view makes possible a superior organization and interpretation of the cultural 
data, and good monographs may well be related to this point of view. If we 
are to meet this competition (particularly in view of Firth’s [1951a] account 
of their new directions) we need to do more than label our British colleagues as 
“comparative sociologists” or invoke the magical figures of Tylor and Franz 
Boas. 

If I may venture a prescription based on my own experience, we need to 
adopt the structural-functional approach of British social anthropology and 
integrate it with our traditional American interest in culture process and his- 
tory. For the weaknesses of British social anthropology are in precisely those 
aspects where we are strong, and if we can develop a way of relating the two 
approaches we can perhaps save ethnology from the destiny to which Kroeber 
has assigned it—‘‘to a premature fate or a senescent death as one may see it”’ 
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(1953: 366). I feel encouraged in this attempt because I have a genuine inter- 
est in both culture and social structure and because Murdock believes I have 
succeeded “in fusing functional analysis with an interest in history and an 
awareness of process in a highly productive creative synthesis” (1951:469). 

In contrast to most of my contemporaries I arrived at this synthesis with- 
out too many conflicts. My early anthropological education was in the Boas 
tradition as interpreted by Cole, Sapir, and Spier—with additions from Red- 
field. But before the mold had hardened too far I came under the influence also 
of Radcliffe-Brown. The early thirties was a period of intense excitement 
among graduate students at Chicago, enhanced by debates between Linton 
and Radcliffe-Brown and heated arguments about functionalism. Redfield’s 
(1937) account gives something of the flavor of this period, as well as a brief 
characterization of Radcliffe-Brown’s contributions to anthropology. And 
Linton’s Study of Man (1936) shows definite evidence of the impact of the 
structural and functional points of view on his thinking: culture and society 
are clearly differentiated, though they are mutually dependent, and concepts 
such as social system, status and role, integration and function are intermixed 
with the more usual cultural categories. But The Study of Man, while widely 
admired, was little imitated by Linton’s colleagues—though it has had im- 
portant effects on social science as a whole and on some of his students. 

Once we were in the field, however, some of us discovered that the alterna- 
tives about which we had been arguing were in reality complementary. We 
found that the structural approach gave a new dimension to the flat perspec- 
tives of American ethnography and allowed us to ask new kinds of questions. 
Functionalism gave us meaningful answers to some questions and enabled us 
again to see cultures as wholes. But we also maintained an interest in cultural 
regions and a concern for culture process and cultural development. The re- 
sulting data were utilized for a variety of purposes. Some students prepared 
“descriptive integrations” which approximated to that complex reality which 
is history. Others were attracted to the formulation of general propositions as 
to society or culture. I, myself, began by working in limited areas on problems 
of kinship and social structure, utilizing comparison as a major technique 
and attempting to see changes over time. When Radcliffe-Brown went to Ox- 
ford in 1937 we put together some of these studies under the ambitious title, 
Social Anthropology of North American Tribes. 

The distinction between society and culture, far from complicating the 
procedures of analysis and comparison, has actually facilitated them. Gen- 
eralization requires repeatable units which can be identified, and social struc- 
tures, which tend to have a limited number of forms, readily lend themselves 
to classification and comparison. Cultural data, on the other hand, tend to 
fall into patterns of varying types which are more easily traced through time 
and space. Social structures and cultural patterns may vary independently of 
one another, but both have their locus in the behavior of individuals in social 
groups. Depending on our problems one or the other may be central in our 
analysis, and we may utilize one or another of the basic methods of investiga- 
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tion—history or science. I would agree with Kroeber (1935:569) that these lat- 
ter need differentiation, ‘‘precisely because we shall presumably penetrate 
further in the end by two approaches than by one,” but I see no reason why 
we should not use the two approaches together when possible. 

The crucial problem with regard to generalization, whether broad or lim- 
ited, is the method of comparison which is used. In the United States, for rea- 
sons which I will mention later on, the comparative method has long been in 
disrepute and was supplanted by what Boas called the “historical method.”’ 
In England, on the other hand, the comparative method has had a more con- 
tinuous utilization. Nadel (1951:222-55) discusses the techniques and limita- 
tions of the comparative method and the nature of the results which may be 
obtained from its application. As Radcliffe-Brown has stated: “It is only by 
the use of the comparative method that we can arrive at general explanations. 
The alternative is to confine ourselves to particularistic explanations similar 
to those of the historian. The two kinds of explanation are both legitimate 
and do not conflict; but both are needed for the understanding of societies and 
their institutions” (1952¢: 113-14). 

The particular adaptation of the comparative method to social anthropol- 
ogy which Radcliffe-Brown has made is well illustrated in The Huxley Me- 
morial Lecture for 1951, where he begins with exogamous moiety divisions in 
Australia and shows that the Australian phenomena are instances of certain 
widespread general tendencies in human societies. For him the task of social 
anthropology is to “formulate and validate statements about the conditions of 
existence of social systems . . . and the regularities that are observable in so- 
cial change’’ (1951:22). This systematic comparison of a world-wide variety 
of instances, while an ultimate objective of social anthropology, is rather dif- 
ficult to carry out in terms of our present limited knowledge of social systems. 
We can make some general observations about institutions such as the family; 
and the war between the sexes in aboriginal Australia has some interesting 
parallels with the world of Thurber. But I am not sure, to give one example, 
that the ‘“‘Yin-Yang philosophy of ancient China is the systematic elaboration 
of the principle that can be used to define the social structure of moieties in 
Australian tribes” (1951:21), though Radcliffe-Brown’s analysis and wide ex- 
perience give it a certain plausibility. 

My own preference is for the utilization of the comparative method on a 
smaller scale and with as much control over the frame of comparison as it is 
possible to secure. It has seemed natural to utilize regions of relatively ho- 
mogeneous culture or to work within social or cultural types, and to further 
control the ecology and the historical factors so far as it is possible to do so. 
Radcliffe-Brown has done this with great skill in The Social Organization of 
Australian Tribes (19316). After comparing the Australian moiety structures 
and finding their common denominators, I would prefer to make a compari- 
son with the results of a similar study of moiety structures and associated 
practices of the Indians of Southern California, who approximate rather 
closely the Australian sociocultural situation. The results of this comparison 
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could then be matched against comparable studies of Northwest Coast and 
other similar moiety systems, and the similarities and differences systemati- 
cally examined by the method of concomitant variation. I think we would 
end up, perhaps, with Radcliffe-Brown’s relationship of “‘opposition,” or the 
unity of opposites, but we would have much more, as well, in the form of a 
clearer understanding of each type or subtype and of the nature of the mecha- 
nisms by which they are maintained or changed. While I share Radcliffe- 
Brown’s vision of an ultimate science of society, I think that we first have to 
cultivate more intensively what Merton (1949:5) has called the middle range 
of theory. I suggest the method of controlled comparison as a convenient in- 
strument for its exploration, utilizing covariation and correlation, and avoid- 
ing too great a degree of abstraction. 

Before examining the ramifications and possible results of such explora- 
tion it may be useful to glance at selected aspects of the history of anthropol- 
ogy to see how certain of the present differences between American and British 
anthropologists have come about. We are somewhere in the middle of one of 
Kroeber’s “configurations of culture growth,” and it is important to see which 
patterns are still viable and which are close to exhaustion. 


I] 


The early developments in American cultural anthropology have been de- 
lineated by Lowie (1937) and parallel in many respects those which were occur- 
ring in England. In addition to Morgan, Bandelier, Cushing, J. O. Dorsey, 
Alice Fletcher, and others were among the pioneers whose work is today largely 
forgotten in the United States. For with the advent of Franz Boas a major 
break was made with the past, resulting not so much from his program for 
cultural anthropology as in its selective implementation. Boas in ‘The Limi- 
tations of the Comparative Method” (1896) outlined a program which in- 
cluded two major tasks. The first task involved detailed studies of individual 
tribes in their cultural and regional context as a means to the reconstruction 
of the histories of tribal cultures and regions. A second task concerned the 
comparisons of these tribal histories, with the ultimate objective of formulat- 
ing general laws of cultural growth, which were psychological in character 
(1940: 278-79). This second task, which Boas thought of as the more impor- 
tant of the two, was never to be fully implemented by his students. 

Boas formulated this program in connection with a destructive criticism of 
the comparative method as then practiced in England and America. After 
stating as a principle of method that uniformity of processes was essential for 
comparability, he goes on to say: “If anthropology desires to establish the 
laws governing the growth of culture it must not confine itself to comparing 
the results of growth alone, but whenever such is feasible, it must compare 
the processes of growth, and these can be discovered by means of studies of the 
cultures of small geographical areas” (1940:280). He then compares this “his- 
torical method” with the “comparative method,” which he states has been 
remarkably barren of results, and predicts that it will not become fruitful un- 
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til we make our comparisons ‘‘on the broader and sounder basis which I ven- 
tured to outline.” The requirement that only those phenomena can be com- 
pared which are derived psychologically or historically from common causes, 
valuable as it may have been at that time, has had the effect of predisposing 
most of Boas’ students against the comparative method—except in linguistics 
where genetic relationships could be assumed—and hence against any gen- 
eralizations which require comparison. And the processes which Boas sought 
in a study of art and mythology on the Northwest Coast proved more difficult 
to isolate than was anticipated. Kroeber notes that though Boas was “‘able to 
show a multiplicity of processes in culture, he was not able—it was impossible 
in his day and perhaps is still—to formulate these into a systematic theory”’ 
(1953:368). 

In the “Formative Period’ of American ethnology, from 1900 to 1915, 
these were minor considerations. There were the vanishing Indian cultures to 
study, and it was natural for the students of Boas to concentrate on the first 
portion of his program. They wrote theses, for the most part, on specific prob- 
lems, or to test various theories which had been advanced to explain art, or 
myth, or ritual, generally with negative results. This clearing of the intellec- 
tual air was essential, but it also led to excesses, as in Goldenweiser’s famous 
study of totemism (1910). It also resulted in the ignoring of earlier anthropolo- 
gists and even contemporaries. Alice Fletcher’s The Hako: A Pawnee Cere- 
mony (1904) excellently describes and interprets a ritual but was never used 
as a model. 

The major attention of the early Boas students was devoted to the task of 
ordering their growing data on the American Indian in tribal and regional con- 
text. During this and the following periods many important monographs and 
studies were published, which formed a solid base for future work. The climax 
of this fact-gathering revolution was reached with the culture-area concept as 
crystallized by Wissler (1914, 1922), and in the studies by Boas on the art, 
mythology, and social organization of the Northwest Coast. 

The period which followed, from 1915 to 1930, was a “‘Florescent Period”’ 
in American ethnology. The culture area provided a framework for the analy- 
sis and interpretation of the cultural data in terms of history and process. 
Sapir opened the period with his famous Time Perspective (1916), which began: 
“Cultural anthropology is more and more rapidly getting to realize itself as a 
strictly historical science. Its data cannot be understood, either in them- 
selves or in their relation to one another, except as the end-points of specific 
sequences of events reaching back into the remote past.’’ Wissler, Lowie, 
Kroeber, Spier, Benedict, and many others provided a notable series of re 
gional studies utilizing distributional analyses of cultural traits for chronologi- 
cal inferences—and for the study of culture process. Wissler developed the 
“law of diffusion” and then turned his attention to the dynamic factors under- 
lying the culture area itself. In The Relation of Nature to Man in Aboriginal 
America (1926) he thought that he had found them in the relationship of the 
culture center to the underlying ecology. The great museums dominated this 
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period, and American anthropology shared in the general prosperity and op- 
timism which followed the first World War. 

One result of these distributional studies was that chronology tended to 
become an end in itself, and some ethnologists became so preoccupied with 
seeking time sequences that they did not pay much attention to culture as 
such. The analysis of culture into traits or elements and their subsequent 
treatment often violated principles of historical method by robbing them of 
their context. The normal procedure of historians of basing their analysis on 
chronology was here reversed—the chronology resulted from the analytic 
study. The generalizations as to process which were formulated were used as 
short-cuts to further historical research. 

Another important result of these studies was the conception of culture 
which gradually developed. Culture came to be viewed as a mere aggregation 
of traits brought together by the accidents of diffusion. Here is Benedict’s con- 
clusion to her doctoral dissertation: “It is, so far as we can see, an ultimate 
fact of human nature that man builds up his culture out of disparate elements, 
combining and recombining them; and until we have abandoned the super- 
stition that the result is an organism functionally interrelated, we shall be un- 
able to see our cultural life objectively, or to control its manifestations” (1923: 
84-85). 

The revolt against this mechanical and atomistic conception of culture 
came both from without and from within. Dixon (1928) criticized both Wiss- 
ler’s procedures and his conceptions of the processes of culture growth, as well 
as his formulation of the dynamics of the culture area. Spier (1929:222) re- 
nounced historical reconstruction as misleading and unnecessary for under- 
standing the nature of the processes of culture growth, advocating in its place 
a consideration of the actual conditions under which cultural growth takes 
place. Benedict was soon engaged in the study of cultural patterns and con- 
figurations, and her Patterns of Culture (1934) represents a complete reversal 
of her earlier position—here superstition has become reality. 

During this period there was little interest in social structure as such, even 
though Kroeber, Lowie, and Parsons all studied Pueblo life at first hand. The 
shadows of Morgan, McLennan, Spencer, and Maine still loomed over them, 
and sociological interpretations were generally rejected in favor of psycho- 
logical or linguistic ones. Lowie, however, began to develop a moderate func- 
tional position and sociological orientation with regard to social organization, 
perhaps best exemplified in his article on “‘Relationship Terms” (1929). 

The “Expansionist Period”? which followed, 1930-1940, was a time ol 
troubles and of transition for American ethnology. The old gods were no longer 
omniscient—and there was an invasion of foreign gods from overseas. The de- 
pression brought the great museums to their knees and temporarily ended 
their activities in ethnological research; the center of gravity shifted more and 
more to the universities, as the social sciences grappled with the new social 
problems. This was a period of considerable expansion for cultural anthropol- 
ogy, much of it in terms of joint departments with sociology. Archeology also 
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experienced a remarkable expansion during the decade, partly as a by-product 
of its ability to utilize large quantities of WPA labor. The chronological frame- 
work that resulted, based on stratigraphy and other techniques, further em- 
phasized the inadequacy of the reconstructions made from distributional anal- 
yses alone. 

In the meantime Argonauts and The Andaman Islanders had been pub- 
lished but had made relatively little impression on American scholars. Malli- 
nowski’s field methods were admired, and his functional conception of culture 
struck some responsive chords; as for Radcliffe-Brown, his ‘“‘ethnological ap- 
pendix” was utilized but his interpretations of Andamanese customs and be- 
liefs were largely ignored. Soon afterwards, however, Malinowski began de- 
veloping social anthropology in England on the basis of the functional method 
and new techniques of field research. Brief visits by Malinowski to the United 
States, including a summer session at the University of California, plus the 
work of his early students in Oceania and Africa, led to a considerable increase 
in his influence, but during the 1930’s he was largely preoccupied with de- 
veloping a program of research for Africa. 

In 1931 Radcliffe-Brown, who had been first in South Africa and then in 
Australia, brought to this country ‘‘a method for the study of society, well de- 
fined and different enough from what prevailed here to require American anthro- 
pologists to reconsider the whole matter of method, to scrutinize their objec- 
tives, and to attend to new problems and new ways of looking at problems. He 
stirred us up and accelerated intellectual variation among us”’ (Redfield 1937: 
vii). 

As a result of these and other forces American ethnologists began to shift 
their interests in a variety of directions. Kroeber re-examined the relationship 
between cultural and natural areas in a more productive way and formulated 
the concept of culture climax to replace Wissler’s culture center. He also ex- 
plored the problem of culture elements more thoroughly, in the course of which 
he organized the Culture Element Survey; at the other end of the cultural 
spectrum he wrote Configurations of Culture Growth (1944). Herskovits, who 
had earlier applied the culture-area concept to Africa, developed a dynami 
approach to the study of culture (1950) which has had important results. 
Redfield, in the meantime, was beginning the series of studies which resulted 
in The Folk Culture of Yucatan (1941)—a new and important approach to the 
study of social and cultural change. 

During this period, also, Steward was beginning his ecological studies of 
Great Basin tribes, Warner was applying social anthropological concepts and 
methods to the study of modern American communities, and Sapir was shift- 
ing his interests in the direction of psychiatry. Linton, with his perception of 
new and important trends, had put them together with the old, but his inter- 
ests also shifted in the direction of personality and culture. Acculturation be- 
came a respectable subject with the Redfield, Linton, and Herskovits’ “Memo- 


” 


randum on the Study of Acculturation” (1936), and applied anthropology se- 


cured a foothold in the Indian Service and in a few other government agencies. 
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These developments, which gave variety and color to American ethnology, 
also tended to leave a vacuum in the center of the field. We will never know for 
sure what might have developed out of this interesting decade if World War II 
had not come along. 

The “Contemporary Period’’—the decade since the war—is difficult to 
characterize. In part there has been a continuation of prewar trends, in part a 
carry-over of wartime interests, and in part an interest in new problems re- 
sulting from the war and its aftermath. There is a growing interest in com- 
plex cultures or civilizations, such as China, Japan, India, and Africa, both at 
the village level and at the level of national culture and national character, 
and new methods and techniques are in process for their study and compari- 
son. 

One postwar development of particular interest in connection with this 
paper has been the gradual but definite acceptance in many quarters in this 
country of social anthropology as a separable but related discipline.’ Of even 
greater potential significance, perhaps, is the growing alliance between social 
psychology, sociology, and social anthropology as the core groups of the so- 
called “‘behavioral sciences,” a relationship also reflected in the Institute of 
Human Relations at Yale and in the Department of Social Relations at Har- 
vard, as well as elsewhere. 

Perhaps most important of all the postwar developments for the future of 
anthropology has been the very great increase in the interchange of both stu- 
dents and faculty between English and American institutions, including field 
stations in Africa. The Fulbright program, the Area Research Fellowships of 
the Social Science Research Council, the International Symposium on An- 
thropology of the Wenner-Gren Foundation, and the activities of the Carnegie, 
Rockefeller, and Ford Foundations have all contributed to this increased ex- 
change. I am convinced that such face-to-face contacts in seminar and field 
represent the most effective way for amalgamation of techniques and ideas to 
take place. The testimony of students back from London or Africa is to the 
general effect that our training is superior in ethnography and in problems of 
culture history but is inferior in social anthropology : kinship, social structure, 
political organization, law, and so on. There are exceptions, of course, but we 
would like the exceptions to be the rule. 


[TI 


For the details of the complementary developments in England we are in- 
debted to Evans-Pritchard’s account in Social Anthropology (1951) and to 
Fortes’ inaugural lecture entitled Social Anthropology at Cambridge Since 1900 
(1953c). There are differences in emphasis between the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge versions, but in general the developments are clear. 

In England cultural anthropology got off to a fine start through the efforts 
of Tylor, Maine, McLennan and other pioneers of the 1860’s and 1870’s, but 
their attempts to construct universal stages of development ultimately fell 
afoul of the facts. The nineteenth-century anthropologists in England were 
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“armchair” anthropologists; it wasn’t until Haddon, a zoologist by training, 
organized the famous Torres Straits expedition of 1898-1900 and converted 
an assorted group of psychologists and other scientists into ethnologists that 
field work began. But from this group came the leaders of early twentieth- 
century British anthropology: Haddon, Rivers, and Seligman. According to 
Evans-Pritchard, “This expedition marked a turning point in the history of 
social anthropology in Great Britain. From this time two important and inter- 
connected developments began to take place: anthropology became more and 
more a whole-time professional study, and some field experience came to be 
regarded as an essential part of the training of its students” (1951:73). 

During the next decade a gradual separation of ethnology and social an- 
thropology took place, culminating, according to Radcliffe-Brown (19525: 276), 
in an agreement to use “ethnography” for descriptive accounts of nonliterate 
peoples, “‘ethnology”’ for historical reconstructions, and ‘“‘social anthropology”’ 
for the comparative study of the institutions of primitive societies. The insti- 
tutional division of labor also took a different organization which has led to 
different views as to how anthropology should be constituted. 

Sir James Frazer dominated social anthropology in the early decades of 
this century, and the conceptions of evolution and progress held sway long 
after they had given way in American anthropology. But Fortes notes that, 
while anthropologists had a magnificent field of inquiry, the subject had no 
intrinsic unity: “At the stage of development it had reached in 1920, anthro- 
pology, both in this country and elsewhere, was a bundle-subject, its data 
gathered, so to speak, from the same forest but otherwise heterogeneous and 
tied together only by the evolutionary theory” (1953c:14). 

Ethnology flourished for a period under Haddon, Rivers, and Seligman, 
but with the advent of Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown ‘‘social anthropology 
has emerged as the basic discipline concerned with custom and social organiza- 
tion in the simpler societies” (Fortes 1953c:16). From their predecessors the 
latter received their tradition of field research and the principle of the intensive 
study of limited areas—a principle that Malinowski carried to its logical con- 
clusion. 

Beginning in 1924 Malinowski began to train a small but brilliant group of 
social anthropologists from all parts of the Commonwealth in the field tech- 
niques and functional theory that he had developed from his Trobriand ex- 
perience, but his approach proved inadequate for the complex problems en- 
countered in Africa. This deficiency was remedied in part by the advent of 
Radcliffe-Brown, who returned to the newly organized Institute of Social An- 
thropology at Oxford in 1937 and proceeded to give British social anthropol- 
ogy its major current directions. Evans-Pritchard discusses this period with 
the authority of a participant, and I refer you to his Social Anthropology for 
the details—and for a summary of what a social anthropologist does. 

The postwar developments in England have been largely a continuation 
of prewar developments together with a considerable expansion stimulated by 
government support of both social anthropological and applied research. Un- 
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like the situation in the United States there is no large established group of 
sociologists in England, and social anthropology has in part filled the gap. 
Major theoretical differences as to the nature of social anthropology as a sci- 
ence or as a humanity are developing, but these differences are subordinate to 
a large area of agreement as to basic problems, methods, and points of view. 
Just as the American ethnologists of the 1920’s had a common language and 
a common set of problems, so do the British social anthropologists today. 

One important key to the understanding of British social anthropology re- 
sides in their conception of social structure. The contributions in this field 
with regard to Africa have been summarized by Fortes in ‘The Structure of 
Unilineal Descent Groups” (1953a). Here he points out that the guiding ideas 
in the analysis of African lineage organization have come mainly from Rad- 
cliffe-Brown’s formulation of the structural principles found in all kinship sys- 
tems, and goes on to state that he is not alone “in regarding them as among 
the most important generalizations as yet reached in the study of social struc- 
ture” (p. 25). For Fortes the social structure is the foundation of the whole 
social life of any continuing society. 

Not only have the British social anthropologists produced an outstanding 
series of monographs in recent years but they have organized their training 
programs in the universities and institutes to insure that the flow will continue. 
In the early stages of training there is a more concentrated program in social 
anthropology in the major British universities, though the knowledge demand- 
ed of other fields is less, and linguistics is generally conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. Only the top students are given grants for field research. As Evans- 
Pritchard (1951: 76-77) sketches the ideal situation, the student usually spends 
at least two years in his first field study, including learning to speak the lan- 
guage of the group under observation. Another five years is allotted to pub- 
lishing the results, or longer if he has teaching duties. A study of a second so- 
ciety is desirable, to avoid the dangers of thinking in terms of a single society, 
but this can usually be carried out in a shorter period. 

Granted that this is the ideal procedure, it still offers a standard against 
which to compare our American practices. My impression is that our very 
best graduate students are approximating this standard, but our Ph.D. pro- 
grams in general require considerably less in terms of field research and spe- 
cific preparation. We tend to think of the doctorate as an earlier stage in the 
development of a scholar and not a capstone to an established career. 

This proposed program, however, has important implications for social 
anthropology itself. If each anthropologist follows the Malinowskian tradi- 
tion of specializing in one, or two, or three societies and spends his lifetime in 
writing about them, what happens to comparative studies? Evans-Pritchard 
recognizes this problem: “It is a matter of plain experience that it [the com- 
parative study] is a formidable task which cannot be undertaken by a man 
who is under the obligation to publish the results of the two or three field 
studies he has made, since this will take him the rest of his life to complete if 
he has heavy teaching and administrative duties as well’ (1951:89). 

In place of the comparative method he proposes the ‘‘experimental meth- 
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od,”’ in which preliminary conclusions are formulated and then tested by the 
same or other social anthropologists on different societies, thus gradually de- 
veloping broader and more adequate hypotheses. The old comparative method, 
he says, has been largely abandoned because it seldom gave answers to the 
questions asked (1951:90). 

This concentration on intensive studies of one or two selected societies has 
its own limitations. The hypotheses advanced on such a basis can often be 
modified in terms of studies easily available for comparison. Thus Schneider 
1953:582-84) points out that some of Evans-Pritchard’s generalizations about 
the Nuer could well have been tested against the Zulu data. The degree to 
which comparison may sharpen hypotheses is well illustrated by Nadel’s study 
of ‘Witchcraft in Four African Societies” (1952). There is a further reason for 
this lack of interest in comparative studies on the part of Evans-Pritchard in 
that he thinks of social anthropology as “belonging to the humanities rather 
than to the natural sciences”’ (1951:60) and conceives of his task as essentially 
a historical one of “descriptive integration.” His colleagues are currently dis- 
agreeing with him (Forde 1950; Fortes 1953c). 

Schapera (1953) has recently reviewed a number of studies utilizing some 
variation of the comparative method and finds most of them deficient in one 
respect or another. The comparative approach he advocates involves making 
an intensive study of a given region and carefully comparing the forms taken 
among the people of the area by the particular social phenomena which are 
under scrutiny, so as to classify them into types. These types can then be 
compared with those of neighboring regions. “Social anthropology would bene- 
fit considerably, and have more right to claim that its methods are adequate, 
if in the near future far more attention were devoted to intensive regional com- 
parisons” (p. 360). 

One difficulty in the way of any systematic and intensive comparison of 
African data is being remedied by the Ethnographic Survey under the direc- 
tion of Daryll Forde. The absence of any interest in linguistics is a major criti- 
cism of a group who advocate learning a language to carry out researches in 
social structure but who ignore the structure in the languages which they 
learn. Lévi-Strauss (1951) has pointed out some of the problems in these two 
fields, and it is difficult to see why they are neglected 

Ultimately the British anthropologists will discover that time perspective 
is also important and will encourage archeology and historical research. The 
potentialities of Greenberg’s recent genetic classification of African languages, 
and the subgrouping of Bantu languages through shared correspondences and 
lexico-statistical techniques, are just beginning to be appreciated. And for 
those who demand documents there are the Arab records and historical collec- 
tions such as the Portuguese records for Delagoa Bay. That the same tribes 
speaking the same languages are still in this region after four hundred years 
suggests that there is considerable historical material which needs to be uti- 
lized. For our best insights into the nature of society and culture come from 
seeing social structures and culture patterns over time. Here is where we can 
distinguish the accidental from the general, evaluate more clearly the factors 
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and forces operating in a given situation, and describe the processes involved 
in general terms. Not to take advantage of the possibilities of studying social 
and cultural change under such relatively controlled conditions is to do only 
half the job that needs to be done. 


IV 

These brief and inadequate surveys indicate that cultural anthropology 
has had quite a different development in the United States and England and 
suggest some of the reasons for these differences. They also suggest that the 
differences may be growing less. In the United States ethnology began with a 
rejection of Morgan and his interest in the development of social systems, and 
an acceptance of Tylor and his conception of culture. Tylor’s views by-and- 
large still prevail, though since the 1920’s there have been many alternative 
definitions of culture as anthropologists attempted to get a more rounded view 
of their subject. In England, as Kroeber and Kluckhohn (1952) have pointed 
out, there has been more resistance to the term “culture’’; on the other hand, 
Morgan is hailed as an important forerunner, particularly for his researches 
on kinship. Prophets are seldom honored in their own country. 

Both Kroeber (1953) and Redfield (1953) have recently reviewed the role 
of anthropology in relation to the social sciences and to the humanities and 
have emphasized the virtues of a varied attack on the problems that face us 
all. With Redfield, I believe we should continue to encourage variety among 
anthropologists. But I am here particularly concerned with cultural anthro- 
pology, and I am disturbed by Kroeber’s attitude toward ethnology: “Now 
how about ethnology?” he writes in his Concluding Review of Anthropology 
Today, “I am about ready to abandon this baby to the wolves.” He goes on to 
detail some of the reasons why ethnology appears to be vanishing: the de- 
crease in primitives, the failure to make classifications and comparisons, and 
the tendencies to leap directly into large-scale speculations (1953:366-67). 
His solution is to merge ethnology with culture history and, when that is 
soundly established, to extricate the processes at work and “generalize the 
story of culture into its causal factors.” This is a return to the original Boas 
program. 

My own suggested solution is an alternate one. While there are few “primi- 
tives” in our own back yard, there are the new frontiers of Africa, India, 
Southeast Asia, Indonesia, and Melanesia to exploit. Here is still a complete 
range in terms of cultural complexity and degree of culture contact. Africa 
alone is a much more challenging “laboratory” in many respects than is the 
American Indian. And for those who like their cultures untouched there is in- 
terior New Guinea. 

The failure to make adequate classifications and comparisons can in part 
be remedied by borrowing the methods and techniques of the social anthro- 
pologists or by going in the directions pioneered by Murdock (1949). Social 
structure gives us a preliminary basis for classification in the middle range while 
universals are sought for. Steward’s “sociocultural types” are another step in 
the directions we want to go. 


The tendency to leap directly into large-scale speculations is growing less 
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and will be further controlled as we gradually build a foundation of well-sup- 
ported hypotheses. Speculations are like mutations in some respects—most of 
them are worthless but every now and then one advances our development tre- 
mendously. We need to keep them for this reason, if for no other. 

If we can salvage cultural anthropology in the United States, I do not worry 
too much about the “anthropological bundle” falling apart in the near future. 
As a result of the closer co-operation among the subdisciplines of anthropol- 
ogy in this country new bridges are continually being built between them, and 
joint problems, and even new subfields, are constantly being gencrated. So long 
as our interaction remains more intensive than our relations with other dis- 
ciplines, anthropology will hold together. 

One thing we can do is to return to the basic problems American ethnolo- 
gists were tackling in the 1920’s and 1930’s, with new methods and points of 
view and a greater range of concepts. I have elsewhere (1952: 35-45) discussed 
the potential contributions that such a combined approach could achieve, and 
for the Western Pueblos I have tried to give a specific example (1950). But in 
terms of present possibilities, not one single region in North America has had 
adequate treatment. Nor are the possibilities of field research in North Amer- 
ica exhausted. The Cheyenne, for example, are still performing the Sun Dance 
pretty much as it was in Dorsey’s day. But despite all the studies of the Sun 
Dance we still do not have an adequate account giving us the meaning and 
significance of the rituals for the participants and for the tribe. One such ac- 
count would enable us to revalue the whole literature of the Sun Dance. 

The Plains area is now ripe for a new integration which should be more 
satisfying then the older ones. In addition to Wissler’s and Kroeber’s formula- 
tions, we now have an outline of cultural development firmly anchored in 
stratigraphy and radiocarbon dates, and a considerable amount of documen- 
tary history as well as a series of monographs on special topics. By centering 
our attention on social structure, we can see the interrelations of subsistence 
and ecology, on the one hand, and political and ritual activities, on the other. 
For those interested in process we can ask: Why did tribal groups coming into 
the Plains from surrounding regions, with radically different social structures, 
tend to develop a similar type? The answer is not simply diffusion (Eggan 
1937a). Once this new formulation of the Plains is made, new problems will 
arise which will require a more complex apparatus to solve. 

Another type of comparative study which has great potentialities is rep- 
resented by the investigation of the Southern Athabascan-speaking peoples in 
the Plains and the Southwest. Here the same or similar groups have differ- 
entiated in terms of ecology, contacts, and internal development. Preliminary 
studies by Kluckhohn, Opler, Hoijer, Goodwin, and others suggest the possi- 
bilities of a detailed comparative attack on the problems of cultural develop- 

ment in this relatively controlled situation. Bellah’s (1952) recent study of 
Southern Athabascan kinship systems, utilizing Parsons’ structural-functional 
categories, shows some of the possibilities in this region. 

In the Southwest I have attempted to work within a single structural type 
in a highly integrated subcultural area and to utilize the archeological and 
historical records, which are here reasonably complete, to delimit and inter- 
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pret the variations which are found (1950). Clyde Kluckhohn looks at the 
Southwest from a broader standpoint and with a different but related prob- 
lem: “One of the main rewards of intensive study of a culture area such as the 
Southwest is that such study eventually frees investigators to raise genuinely 
scientific questions—problems of process. Once the influence of various cul- 
tures upon others in the same area and the effects of a common environment 
(and its variant forms) have been reasonably well ascertained, one can then 
operate to a first approximation under an “all other things being equal’’ hy- 
pothesis and intensively examine the question: Why are these cultures and 
these modal personality types still different—in spite of similar environmental 
stimuli and pressures and access over long periods to the influence of general- 
ized area culture or cultures? We are ready now, I believe, for such studies 
but no one is yet attempting them seriously” (1954: 693). 

The Ramah Project, directed by Kluckhohn, has been planned so as to 
furnish a continuous record of a series of Navaho from childhood to maturity 
and of the changes in their culture as well. This project is in its second decade, 
and a variety of participants have produced an impressive group of papers. So 
far Kluckhohn’s major monograph has concerned Navaho Witchcraft (1944), 
which he has interpreted in both psychological and structural terms and which 
breaks much new ground. A newer project in the same region involves the com- 
parison of the value systems of five groups: Navaho, Zuni, Mormon, Spanish- 
American, and Texan, but the results are not yet available. 

Comparative studies can also be done on a very small scale. The few thou- 
sand Hopi are divided into nearly a dozen villages, each of which differs in 
significant ways from its neighbors in terms of origins, conservatism, contacts, 
independence, degree of acculturation, and specific sociocultural patterns 
And on First Mesa the Hano or Hopi Tewa, who came from the Rio Grande 
around A.D. 1700, still maintain their linguistic and cultural independence 
despite biological assimilation and minority status—and apparently differ 
significantly in personality traits as well. Dozier’s (1951) preliminary account 
of this interesting situation suggests how valuable this comparison may even- 
tually be. 

How much can be learned about the processes of social and cultural change 
by comparative field research in a controlled situation is illustrated by Alex 
Spoehr’s researches in the Southeast. Here some preliminary investigations by 
the writer (19375) had led to tentative conclusions as to the nature of changes 
in kinship systems of the Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and other tribes of the 
region after they were removed to reservations in Oklahoma. Spoehr (1947) 
not only demonstrated these changes in detail but has analyzed the historical 
factors responsible and isolated the resulting processes. 

Here Redfield’s (1941) comparative study of four Yucatecan communities 
in terms of progressive changes in their organization, individualization, and 
secularization as one moves from the tribal hinterland through village and 
town to the city of Merida should also be mentioned. The significance of its 
contributions to comparative method has been largely overlooked in the con- 
troversies over the nature of the “‘folk society” and the usefulness of ideal 
types. 
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We can also begin to study particular social types wherever they occur. 
Murdock’s Social Structure (1949) demonstrates that similar social structures 
and kinship systems are frequently found in various parts of the world. We can 
compare matrilineal social systems, or Omaha kinship systems, in different re- 
gions of the world without restricting ourselves to the specific requirements 
originally laid down by Boas. Thus Audrey Richards’ (1950) comparison of 
matrilineal organizations in Central Africa will gain in significance when set 
against the Northwest Coast data. When variant forms of matrilineal or 
patrilineal social systems are compared from the standpoint of structure and 
function, we will have a clearer idea of the essential features of such systems 
and the reasons for special variants. The results for matrilineal systems prom- 
ise to give quite a different picture than Lowie originally drew of the “‘ Matri- 
lineal Complex”’ (1919), and they will help us to see more clearly the struc- 
tural significance of cultural patterns such as avunculocal residence and cross- 
cousin marriage. 

These and other studies will enable us ultimately to present a comprehen- 
sive account of the various types of social structure to be found in the regions 
of the world and to see the nature of their correlates and the factors involved 
in social and cultural change. It is clear that new methods and techniques will 
need to be developed for the evaluation of change over time; quantitative data 
will be essential to establish rates of change which may even be expressed in 
statistical terms. 

I have suggested that there may be some virtues in combining the sound 
anthropological concepts of structure and function with the ethnological con 
cepts of process and history. If we can do this in a satisfactory manner we 
can save the “ethnological baby” from the fate to which Kroeber has con- 
signed it—what we call the infant when it has matured is a relatively minor 
matter. In suggesting some of the ways in which comparative studies can 
be made more useful I have avoided questions of definition and ultimate ob- 
jectives. This is only one of the many ways in which our science can advance, 
and we have the personnel and range of interests to cultivate them all. 

After this paper was substantially completed the volume of papers in 
honor of Wilson D. Wallis entitled Method and Perspective in Anthropology 
(Spencer 1954) became available. Much of what Herskovits says with regard 
to “Some Problems of Method in Ethnography” is relevant to points made 
above, particularly his emphasis on the historical approach and the compara- 
tive study of documented change (1954:19) as well as on the importance of 
repeated analyses of the same phenomena. And Ackerknecht’s scholarly 
survey of ““The Comparative Method in Anthropology” emphasizes the im- 
portance of the comparative method for cultural anthropology: “One of the 
great advantages of the comparative method will be that in a field where the 
controlled experiment is impossible it provides at least some kind of control.”’ 
He sees signs of a renaissance: ‘In whatever form the comparative method may 
reappear, it will express the growing desire and need in cultural anthropology 
to find regularities and common denominators behind the apparent diversity 
and uniqueness of cultural phenomena” (p. 125). 

Kroeber, in commenting on the papers in this volume, subscribes whole 
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heartedly to Ackerknecht’s position. My one criticism is that he doesn’t go 
far enough. He sees the comparative method as something that must and 
will be revived. I would say that it has never gone out; it has only changed 
its tactic” (1954:273). He goes on to point out that all science ultimately 
seeks knowledge of process, but that this must be preceded by “description 
of the properties of the form and substance of the phenomena, their ordering 
or classification upon analysis of their structure, and the tracing of their 
changes or even 5” (pp. 273-74). These are the essential points that I have 
tried to make with reference to cultural anthropology. 

On both sides of the Atlantic there is an increasing willingness to listen to 
one another and a growing conviction that the varied approaches are comple- 
mentary rather than competitive. We can agree, I think, with Radcliffe- 
Brown: “It will be only in an integrated and organized study in which 
historical studies and sociological studies are combined that we shall be able 
to reach a real understanding of the development of human society, and this 
we do not yet have” (1951:22). It seems to me that it is high time we made a 
start—and indeed it is well under way. 

In time we may be able to simplify and further order our conceptual 
schemes in terms of direct observations on human behavior. Sapir, in perhaps 
a moment of insight, once defined culture ‘‘as a systematic series of illusions 
enjoyed by people.” But culture, like the ‘ether’ of the nineteenth-century 
physicists, plays an essential role today and will do so for a considerable time 
to come. The distant future is more difficult to predict—I think it was White- 
head who remarked that the last thing to be discovered in any science is what 
the science is really about! 

NOTES 

! The publication of this paper has been delayed through no fault of the editors. The oppor 
tunity to attend the Eighth Pacific Science Congress in Manila in November, 1953, plus the com- 
petition afforded by the Apache Crown Dancers at our Tucson meetings made it easy to follow 
the precedent, begun the year before by President Bennett, of not reading a presidential address. 
I have written this paper rather informally, however, and have attempted to give a somewhat 
personal interpretation of social and cultural anthropology as practiced in the United States and 
in Great Britain. I have addressed myself primarily to my American colleagues, since there are a 
number of recent addresses directed toward British anthropologists; and I have omitted many 
important contributions from here and abroad through reasons of space and competence. Several 
friends have been kind enough to make suggestions for improvement, notably Edward Bruner, 
David Schneider, and Milton Singer. I would also like to thank the editors for their forbearance. 

2 See, particularly, Benedict (1948), Hallowell (1950), Beals (1951), Howells (1952), and 
Bennett (1953). 

3 With regard to the general problem of the integration of anthropological studies Daryll 
Forde, in his recent presidential address (1951) to the Royal Anthropological Institute, emphasized 
the importance of this integration and suggested the concept of ecology as a possible common 
point of reference for all the varied fields of anthropology. 

4 For the limited purposes of this paper I have utilized the terms which Bennett applied to the 
Andean area in his presidential paper of last year, though I am sure better terms can be found. 

5 The term “social anthropology” has been used by American anthropologists in the past: 
both Wissler and Radin wrote textbooks under that title, but these involved no new points of 
view. Chapple and Coon’s Principles of Anthropology (1942) did present a new point of view, even 
dispensing with the concept of culture, but has not been widely accepted in the United States. 
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The Place of Anthropology in Universities 


A. L. KROEBER 


University of California (Berkeley) 


HE prevailing placement of anthropology in contemporary American 
universities is in the social sciences. This position was achieved only 
gradually, and after considerable wavering. 

For instance, both the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and the National Academy of Sciences originally coupled anthropology 
and psychology: presumably because of their being construed as marginal to 
biology. Columbia until a few years ago grouped anthropology in its Graduate 
School of “Philosophy,” that is, Humanities. Harvard made anthropology into 
a division by itself. 

As a matter of fact, even beyond its frankly biological constituent, anthro- 
pology is in part natural science, in part humanity, only secondarily social 
science. And so far as it has a social science ingredient, it prevalently treats 
the data of this historically, which the core social sciences do to only a minor 
degree. 

This situation may be depicted as follows: 


W holly Social Core Social W 
Natural and Social and nas 
Science Natural Sciences Humanilies 
Physical Sci. Psychology Economics History Languages 
Earth Sci. Geography Government Literature 
Life Sci. Sociology Art 
Philosophy 
Modal Modal 
Point I of Point II of 
Anthropology nthropology 
Physical Anth. Social Anth. Linguistic Anth. 
Cultural Anth. Archeology 


(Ethnology) 


I] 


Several features of anthropology emphasize the above distinction between 
it and the more typical social sciences. 

(1) The natural sciences utilize museums as research apparatus in their 
natural history aspects (geology, paleontology, botany, comparative zoology); 
and the humanities have art museums. Anthropology grew out of expeditions 
and museums; teaching of the subject began quite hesitantly a full generation 
later. But there have never been any ‘museums of sociology. 
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(2) Comparative linguists understand what anthropologists are doing, and 
well-rounded anthropologists not only understand linguistic activity but follow 
and often practise it. Two of the great general linguists in America were anthro- 
pologists: Boas and Sapir. Similarly with archeology—a field that is inter- 
lockingly shared by students of fine arts, ancient and Oriental history, and 
anthropologists. Culture history, again, is pursued with very similar objectives 
by students of Asiatic and ancient civilizations, historians of science and ideas, 
and anthropologists. 

(3) Anthropological research has always sought individual bodily meas- 
ures, face-to-face intimate inquiry from individuals, learning of their language 
both as a tool and an end in itself, and first-hand discovery of concrete re- 
mainders of peoples’ pasts. But none of these approaches is characteristic of 
sociology, the nearest analogue to anthropology in the core social sciences. 

(4) All branches of anthropology have always favored the comparative 
approach, and therewith have emphasized the remote equally with the familiar, 
and have been interested in fundamental findings more than in immediately 
practical ones. In this they have been aligned with biology, geology, astronomy 
rather than with sociology, economics, government. 


The leading universities in America, and in Europe also, either have had 
their teaching grow up alongside or out of a museum of anthropology, or have 
maintained relations with a great independent museum, usually of natural 
history, in the same city. 

Here is the line-up, in approximate order of age. 


Harvard, oldest in U.S.A.: Peabody Museum established in 1866; systematic in- 
struction developed in 1890’s. (A separate Department of Social Relations now in- 
cludes social anthropology as a junior partner along with social and clinical psychology 
and sociology, but only since 1945.) 

Columbia: First courses in anthropology in 1896; department instituted in 1899. 
There has always been interlocking of staff with American Museum of Natural History, 
which began assembling collections in the 1870’s and organized an anthropological de- 
partment and systematic research some years earlier than the university. 

California: Museum and department date from 1901, several years after research 
and collecting explorations were supported by Mrs. Hearst. 

Pennsylvania: Museum in the university active before 1900, teaching department 
about 1909. 

Chicago: Chicago (Field) Natural History Museum began in 1894. The university 
in 1895 instituted the first professorship and then department of sociology in U.S., 
including one lone anthropologist. About 1923 he was succeeded by an anthropologist 
of the Natural History Museum staff, and a few years later his subdepartment, having 
grown, became independent. Museum and university anthropology staffs now interlock. 

Yale: The university museum of paleontology, zoology, and anthropology is old 
and had anthropologists on its staff before there was a teaching department of anthro- 
pology. 


Michigan: The university has a large and active general museum, whose staff in- 
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cluded an anthropologist before instruction began about 1927, and includes several now 
Washington, Arizona, Texas, and Tulane also have active museums as well as de- 
partments. 


In Europe, both Oxford and Cambridge have long maintained anthropological 
museums. Paris has the Musée de |’Homme and Berlin the Museum fiir Vél- 
kerkunde as independent research centers closely associated with teaching de- 
partments in the universities. 

I\ 

Anthropology accordingly may be defined as basically a science concerned 
with the natural history of the totality of those human activities whose higher 
achievements in civilized societies have long been the domain of the humani- 
ties; though the anthropological intent and approach are naturalistic even 
when applied to humanistic or subhumanistic data. 

To this basis there has been added, in recent decades, a social science com- 
ponent and some degree of social science orientation. 

The fact of this addition brings up two questions: How did it come about? 
and: What have been the results? 

Cause.—In considerable part the change was probably brought about by 
anthropology itself extending its activities into systematic teaching, around 
the turn of the century. This meant that from about 1920-1925 on, the book- 
minded and verbal-minded had been exposed to the subject and increasingly 
entered its field, in addition to the natural historian and the explorer type of 
personality, or the aesthetically sensitive, from among whom the profession 
had until then been largely recruited. 

Effects.—The curricular grouping of anthropology among the social sci- 
ences has probably had little college effect, since all the social sciences, taught 
as such, are new to undergraduates. By the graduate level, students have 
sifted themselves out pretty much according to their underlying orientations 
and preferences. 

In the larger Middle West, where sociology was established early, as an- 
thropology was on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, University administrators 
often found it easiest and simplest to admit anthropology to the curriculum as 
an annex to an already going sociology department. The sociologists generally 
met them halfway: competition was thereby averted; expansion has a natural 
appeal; sometimes natura! science misprisal of sociology might be parried or 
weakened by the move; and not infrequently there was some positive incre- 
ment or credit, such as meeting a demand for prosecution of local prehistoric 
archeology. 

This mechanism of a combined department of sociology and anthropology 
has been used at Chicago (though long since abandoned again there), and at 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Nebraska, etc., and subsequently in the east at Cornell, 
New York University, and College of the City of New York (and on a still 
broader basis—‘“‘Social Relations” including parts of psychology—recently at 
Harvard). 
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However satisfactory the union may or may not have been to the sociolo- 
gists, it was never wholly satisfactory to anthropologists, who usually consti- 
tuted a minority annex. Moreover, they tended to represent a series of dis- 
parate peripheral units such as prehistory, ethnography, linguistics, physical 
anthropology, grouped around a core of sociological orientation not intrinsi- 
cally much interested in these outliers. Museum opportunities were almost 
always lacking in joint departments, and the customary anthropological pro- 
clivity for research away from home had to be explained and justified instead of 
being taken for granted. 

The one major joint department that has been wholly successful anthro- 
pologically is at the University of California at Los Angeles. Here anthropology 
was already established and the senior partner; and it took in sociology as an 
administrative convenience but on a basis of equality. The result is that in- 
ternal co-operation and rapport have been wholehearted. 

All in all, the added social science ingredient has broadened and balanced 
anthropology; and it has no doubt come to stay. For one thing, it is likely to 
be favored by administrators. Social science is easily adapted to mass educa- 
tion, and in research it largely avoids the problems of expense set by main- 
tenance of laboratories, collections, and work in distant fields. There is also a 
widespread assumption by the public at large and among students that the 
social sciences have practical value and are directly useful. Such a claim can 
hardly be made for knowledge of fossil man, early prehistory, native languages, 
primitive customs, or culture history. 

There is some risk that the growing habit of universities to group us in the 
social sciences will tend to influence students to believe that anthropology is 
intrinsically a social science and has always been such, plus only certain odd 
sidelines and specialties of its own. It therefore seems important for everyone 
concerned with anthropology to recognize that its specific social science aspect 
is historically recent—scarcely a generation old. 

It also seems unlikely that the social science ingredient will absorb or dis- 
place the older natural science and humanistic components. Studies through 
exploratory expeditions, on museum collections, and by comparison and search 
for context, have from the first been distinctive of anthropology, and are still 
so distinctive and productive as to seem integral to both the ideology and the 
method of the subject. 
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Wenner-Gren Foundation Supper Conference 


On April 23rd, a Wenner-Gren Foundation regional supper conference was 
held at the University Museum in Philadelphia to stimulate a flow of arti- 
cles about museums for the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. On behalf of the edi- 
tors, H. M. Wormington invited the following persons to take part: J. Lawrence 
Angel, Schuyler Cammann, Donald Collier, John Ewers, Alfred Kidder, II, 
J. Alden Mason, Frederick Pleasants, Froelich Rainey, Linton Satterthwaite, 
Jr., Harry Tschopik, Jr., Rodney Young. Papers and comments, prepared in 
advance, were on four topics: The Role and Function of Museums, Problems 
of Exhibition, Problems of Exhibition in the Explanation of Physical Anthro- 
pology, and The Potentialities of Television. The following article is the first 
stemming from this conference.—EDITOR. 


The Role of Museums in American Anthropology* 


DONALD COLLIER, Chicago Natural History Museum 
HARRY TSCHOPIK, Jr., American Museum of Natural History 
THE PAST 

Fag emsngetnay it is scarcely necessary to trace the history of anthropology 
from the beginning, it would seem profitable, before considering the 
present relation of museums to the anthropological profession, to glance 
backward briefly to the formative period of American anthropology. As will 
be shown, some of the most pressing problems facing anthropological museums 

can only be appreciated when seen in historical perspective. 

In a sense it is true that, just as anthropological science began as a miscel- 
laneous collection of facts about primitive people, museums developed from 
miscellaneous collections of objects. The museum began, in fact, as the “‘cabi- 
net des curiosités,”’ private collections of objects collected during the great 
period of exploration in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The transition 
from the private cabinet to the public, or semipublic, museum was achieved, 
however, by the end of the eighteenth century. Thus from the beginning the 
museums assumed the character of a repository, and although at first the 
objects housed in museums were exhibited chiefly as curiosities almost at once 
they began to take on a far greater significance. 

It is not true, however, as has often been assumed, that the anthropological 
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museums of America that are still in existence began their respective careers 
completely and entirely devoid of plan and theoretical orientation. At the time 
when these institutions opened their doors to the public, the theoretical cli- 
mate of American anthropology was already well developed, and was domi- 
nated by the thinking of men such as Bastian, Bachofen, Maine, Morgan, and 
Tylor. In fact the basic patterns of anthropological museums in this country 
were established in the last decade of the nineteenth century. In 1890 the 
Peabody Museum at Harvard and the anthropology departments at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History and the United States National Museum 
were about twenty years old, and the University Museum at Philadelphia had 
been recently established. 

During the 1880’s, museum programs had been concerned mainly with the 
acquisition of objects by purchase or gift, and the cataloguing, preservation, 
and display of specimens. The scanty information available indicates that 
these collections were usually displayed typologically or geographically. Before 
1890, there was very little systematic research or field investigation, notable 
exceptions being the program of archeological field work during the eighties 
under the direction of F. W. Putnam at the Peabody Museum, research on 
the collections at the National Museum, and the field investigations of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, which operated as an independent branch of 
the Smithsonian Institution under the able direction of John Wesley Powell. 

Several important personalities and events led to the great burst of museum 
research during the nineties. At this time, after having earlier reorganized the 
Peabody Museum at Harvard, Frederic W. Putnam also reorganized the de- 
partment of anthropology of the American Museum of Natural History and 
supervised the anthropological section of the 1893 Chicago World’s Fair, which 
led directly to the founding of the Field Museum. Shortly after the turn of the 
century Putnam proceeded to organize the department of anthropology and 
museum at the University of California. Putnam’s influence extended also to 
the Smithsonian Institution where, according to a Secretary’s report, the an- 
thropological program was revised along the lines Putman had established 
elsewhere. Of greatest significance is the fact that during the period of Put- 
nam’s museum-building activity, professional anthropologists in considerable 
numbers began to occupy the curatorial positions in museums, that were 
formerly held by interested amateurs. So great was his influence that in almost 
every museum where anthropology had a place there could be found a Putnam- 
trained student. 

Of equal importance was the arrival in this country of Franz Boas in 1887, 
after field work in the Arctic and on the Northwest Coast. The following year 
Boas joined the faculty of Clark University where, incidentally, the first Ph.D. 
in anthropology in the United States was awarded to A. F. Chamberlain in 
1892. In 1890 a graduate department of anthropology was established at 
Harvard under the leadership of Putnam. This department was a direct out- 
growth of the Peabody Museum program, and instruction was carried on 
within the museum. 
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During this formative period pioneer expeditions were sent to Latin 
America. In 1891-92 the American Museum of Natural History sent Lumholtz 
to Mexico and Bandelier to Peru, and the Peabody Museum initiated research 
at Copan, Honduras. These were the first large-scale, planned museum expedi- 
tions from the United States to Middle and South America, and although 
they were designed primarily as collecting trips, they also produced publica- 
tions of scholarly importance. 

One of the most outstanding events that foreshadowed and led into the 
great period of development in the anthropological museums of the United 
States was the World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893. As head of the Depart- 
ment of Ethnology of the Exposition, Putnam selected Boas as his assistant in 
the vast enterprise of gathering anthropological collections and data, and of 
organizing this material into exhibits. During the ensuing two years they car- 
ried out an unprecedented program of collecting and research that extended 
from Alaska to Tierra del Fuego. Altogether, approximately a hundred per- 
sons were engaged in these activities. They included nearly all the anthropology 
students from Clark and Harvard, as well as established ethnologists and arche- 
ologists, government officials, missionaries, and army and navy officers. Boas 
organized a program of physical anthropology that collected skeletal material 
from both hemispheres and gathered anthropometric data from various Indian 
groups, as well as measurements of the children of different races from the 
United States, Canada, Hawaii, and Japan. These data were organized in 
diagrams and charts for display in the physical anthropological laboratory at 
the Exposition. In addition to the numerous exhibits of the Department of 
Ethnology, the Exposition contained an Eskimo and several Indian villages, 
and various ethnological and archeological exhibits organized by foreign 
governments. 

The immediate result of the Exposition was the founding of the Field 
Columbian Museum, which took over most of the anthropological and natural 
history collections that had been assembled for the World’s Fair. Of wider 
importance was the precedent of large-scale, systematic anthropological field 
work, and the crystallization of a growing interest, both public and profes- 
sional, in the ethnography and antiquities of the New World. The dual result 
was that more persons were attracted to the pursuit of anthropology and a 
great deal of private money was made available to support anthropological 
research. 

In 1894 Putnam returned to the museum at Harvard and also took over 
as curator of anthropology at the American Museum in New York, where he 
soon added Boas, Saville, and others to the staff and launched an ambitious 
research program. At this time there was a feeling among American anthro- 
pologists that the aboriginal cultures of the New World should be studied 
immediately, before the native way of life vanished forever. Professional an- 
thropologists, moreover, had begun to distrust the accounts of travelers and 
other untrained observers that had, hitherto, served as a basis for theoretical 
speculations. Under the influence of Boas, especially, there was a growing de- 
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mand for accurate, detailed, monographic descriptions of native peoples. As a 
consequence, Saville was sent to work in Mexico, and Boas directed the Jesup 
North Pacific Expeditions of 1897-1902 to the Northwest Coast and Siberia. 
This large-scale, planned, problem-oriented, team research proved to be a mile- 
stone in American anthropology. While the Jesup Expedition was still in 
progress the American Museum initiated intensive field work among the Plains 
tribes. Within this same period Holmes and Dorsey were conducting expedi- 
tions for the Field Museum, Uhle was working for the University Museum at 
Pachacamac in Peru, the Peabody Museum at Harvard was expanding its field 
work in North and Middle America, and other museums were supporting in- 
vestigations in a number of areas. 

By 1900 the basic pattern of anthropological activities in American 
museums, which was to flourish for the next thirty years, was well established. 
These activities consisted of programs of exhibition, research, scientific and 
popular publication, contributions to journals, teaching, and popular lectures. 
A large proportion of the field research during this period was performed by 
museum men or as a part of museum-financed projects. Museum research was 
guided in some cases by the need for collections, and in others by the desire 
to follow up theoretical leads suggested by existing collections. In other in- 
stances, the collections indicated whole regions where knowledge was frag- 
mentary or totally lacking. At this time there developed the tendency for 
given museums to map out areas of research activity—for example, the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard in Middle America and in the Southwest, the 
Field Museum in the Southwest, the Plains and Old World, the American 
Museum of Natural History in the Plains, Mexico, and Peru, and the Uni- 
versity of California in California and adjacent regions, and Peru. The large 
area projects fostered regional comparisons and delimitations, and these, 
reinforced by the growing collections, led to the culture-area formulation, 
which, in turn, inspired further regional studies. 

The theoretical interests of museum men, as of most American anthropolo- 
gists of the period, were empirical, strongly historical, and anti-evolutionary, 
but with a considerable retention of the natural history approach of the nine- 
teenth century. There was a strong emphasis on descriptive and comparative 
studies of material culture. Many of the most important theoretical contribu- 
tions of the time came from museum men writing in their role of museum men: 
the importance of diffusion; the culture-area and age-area concepts, the rela- 
tion of man to nature, the denial of trans-Pacific contact, and the autonomy 
of New World culture. 

As Kroeber has pointed out (p. 765), museums during this period were 
the centers of anthropological teaching; or rather, museum curators formed 
the core of university teaching staffs. The major university departments drew 
heavily on the staffs of their ant:ropological museums or established a working 
relation with a nearby large museum. Most of the important teachers were 
museum men or former museum men: Putnam, Boas, Kroeber, Lowie, Wissler, 
Starr, Sullivan, Dixon, Hrdlitka, to name but a few. 
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From an early date the museums recognized an obligation to educate the 
public. Their programs of popular lectures and publications achieved this ob- 
jective with notable success. The theoretical positions that resulted from the 
great areal research programs in turn set the pattern for museum exhibits, and, 
by and large, these were displayed geogranhically—by region or culture area— 
or chronologically. Through detailed (and often endless) labeling, the curators 
applied descriptive monographic treatment to anthropological objects, with 
no concessions to the limits of interest and attention span of the average visi- 
tor. These areally organized exhibits—which we now think of as open storage 
were arranged with a maximum of specimens and a minimum of interpretation. 
This was the empirical approach: the student was supposed to bring to the 
exhibits his own orientation, and to draw from them his own conclusions. At 
the time the question of whether the museum should exhibit for the professional 
or for the public at large seems not to have arisen. At least no attempt at 
differentiation for these very different audiences was made in the exhibition 
halls. 

To sum up this review of the past, from 1890 to about 1920, anthropological 
museums played a dominant role in the development of anthropological 
research, theory, and teaching in the United States. Before the period of the 
great philanthropic foundations, they marshaled the financial support that 
made possible the steady growth of anthropology. Museum anthropologists 
organized and influenced the direction of a major part of anthropological field 
work of all types. Their theoretical views they dispensed both in monographs 
and technical papers, and through the medium of museum exhibits. In teach- 
ing they reinforced the empirical tendencies of anthropology and emphasized 
its place in natural science or as a branch of natural history. In large part they 
ignored or eschewed the humanistic aspects of the study of man and culture, 
which were left to museums of art and classical archeology. 


THE PRESENT 

During the past thirty-odd years the balance of influence has shifted from 
museum, or museum-oriented, anthropologists, who have increased relatively 
little in numbers, to nonmuseum anthropologists, attached to universities, 
government offices, hospitals, interdisciplinary programs, and the like, who 
have increased vastly. At the same time, the rapid growth of anthropology 
in the United States and the great proliferation of anthropological interests 
and specialties has resulted in an ever-widening gap between the total range 
of anthropological activity and the more slowly changing, traditional interests 
of museums. 

Although nearly all archeologists and students of human paleontology 
have continued to utilize museum collections, most social and cultural anthro- 
pologists have become less and less concerned with historical problems and 
descriptive ethnography, and have, generally speaking, lost interest in material 
culture and technology, the traditional and most fruitful stock-in-trade of 
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museums. Similarly, many physical anthropologists who have specialized in 
anatomy, genetics, constitutional studies, and the like, feel more affinity for 
the medical school than for the museum. On the other hand, museums have 
not gone very far in widening their programs in the direction of the current 
interests of anthropology. Exhibitionwise, an occasional museum display may 
illustrate a “functional” approach to ethnological material. Certain others have 
dealt modestly with problems of cultural evolution, man and his environment, 
with diffusion, convergence, or other specific mechanisms of culture growth. 
But, by and large, these exhibits have been tentative, experimental, and re- 
stricted in proportion to others arranged along conventional areal lines. Most 
importantly, the newer exhibits have not, to date, reflected any systematic 
or integrated plan, and treatment of many problems of current theoretical 
interest has never been attempted. 

It is probable that the research output of museum anthropologists is as 
great as ever. It is certain that many conduct their investigations in the newest 
and most fashionable fields of research and, in so doing, make important 
theoretical contributions. Yet such research is usually pursued in addition to, 
or in spite of, traditional museum activities rather than as a part of a changing 
or expanding program. This is diametrically opposed to the position of the 
university anthropologist, whose research projects not infrequently represent 
direct outgrowths of his teaching, and vice versa. The relationship of the re- 
search program to the seminar room needs no further elaboration here. 

At best this schizophrenic role of the museum anthropologist is a difficult 
one to maintain, and at worst there is a tendency to slight curatorial duties by 
those curators who are concerned more with their professional standing as 
anthropologists than with the effectiveness of their museum work. 

Curatorial work, in the broadest interpretation, imposes very real and un- 
avoidable obligations. It is often not easy for a museum man to broaden his 
research when he is aware of how much there is at hand to be done. If he does 
overcome this difficulty, he is apt to draw a sharp dichotomy between his 
museum work and his research, and to pour his creative energy into the re- 
search rather than into constructive and original thinking regarding the 
museum’s program, since it is in the former that he must seek the respect of 
his anthropological colleagues. There results the paradox that the better a man 
is as an anthropologist in terms of current value judgments of the profession, 
the poorer he is likely to be in performing traditional curatorial duties and in 
contributing to a more vital museum program. 

Although museum anthropologists may, and usually do, keep abreast of 
their nonmuseum colleagues in research, there is no doubt that the role of 
training professional anthropologists has, with few exceptions, passed from the 
museum to the university. This is not to say that museum anthropologists 
have abandoned teaching; far from it. Most, if not all, devote at least a part of 
their time to teaching in universities, and many have formal professorial status 
as well. Yet with the great proliferation of universities and colleges during the 
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past thirty-odd years, many graduate students have been, and—particularly 
in ethnology and social anthropology—are being, trained who have never set 
foot in an anthropological museum, and see no reason to do so. 

While universities have largely assumed the role of training of professional 
anthropologists, museums have, for the most part, been left the task of in- 
structing the public. The day is not long past when it was not considered quite 
respectable, in professional circles, for anthropologists to write ‘“‘popular” 
books. Public instruction, on the other hand, has been an obligation of muse- 
ums almost since their inception in the United States, as witnessed by the excel- 
lent handbook series issued by most anthropological museums. This interest 
in public education is not dictated at the present time entirely by sheer benevo- 
lence, nor exclusively by awareness that public knowledge of basic anthro- 
pology is desirable or necessary in the face of the present world crisis. The fact 
is that most museums are becoming increasingly dependent upon public sup- 
port, a situation reflected by the recent proliferation of public relations officers, 
popular membership drives, and the use made by museums of mass media 
such as radio, television, and motion pictures. 

The publication records—both scientific and popular—of most anthro- 
pological museums are generally excellent and above reproach, but most 
museums have neglected their unique educational stock-in-trade, the visual 
presentation of anthropological materials. One of the main causes of the ap- 
parent conservatism in this respect is that museums have vested interests— 
financial, intellectual, and occasionally, sentimental as well—in their collec- 
tions and exhibits. The majority of these exhibits are out of date in terms of the 
present theoretical position of anthropology, in terms of educational effective 
ness for either students or the public, and in terms of the role that anthropology 
would like to play in the present world crisis. This lag is due in part to the fac- 
tors discussed in the preceding paragraphs and in part to the high cost of exhib- 
its, their rapid obsolescence, and the lag between planning and execution, 
which in turn results from understaffing and lack of money. It costs the work 
of many brains and hands and twenty to forty times more money to produce 
an effective anthropological exhibit than to produce a sound popular book 
covering the same range of subject matter. The book has a good chance of 
paying for itself or even making a profit, but museum exhibits can never pay 
for themselves under the present organization of museums. If it be asked, can 
we afford museum exhibits, and why not depend solely upon books, we would 
answer that we can afford museums; that exhibits, through their visual appeal, 
excite the interest and imagination, and offer experiences not found in books. 
Even if exhibits can never tell the whole story—and this has not been demon- 
strated because it has never been attempted—they reach many persons who 
will not read the kind of books we are talking about. 

It is clear, then, that the relation of anthropological museums to the field 
of anthropology has changed radically in the United States during the past 
thirty years. Although they may hold their own in research and teaching, 
museum men, except through their writings, exert relatively little influence 
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on the present trends in anthropological theory. How far this development has 
gone is evidenced by the number of graduate students and recent Ph.D.’s 
who think of museums as intellectually low grade, if they think of them at 
all. This attitude is due in part to trends toward specialization, in part to the 
opinion of some university anthropologists that museums have nothing to 
offer their students, and in part to the failure of museum men to keep their 
exhibits abreast of current anthropological interests. 
THE FUTURE 

Are anthropological museums doomed to stand on the periphery of an- 
thropology? Have they no choice but to become holding operations to pre 
serve and study the remnants of past cultures, with periodic forays abroad to 
observe the death rattles of the fast-disappearing primitive societies? Once 
these have vanished, does the museum, ethnographically speaking, close up 
shop? We do not think so, and will attempt to point up our beliefs by means of 
a series of questions. We do not claim to offer complete answers, but we have 
some convictions and suggestions. The ramifications of these queries, quite 
naturally, overlap, but this is inevitable. Although the complex problems of 
exhibition techniques are beyond the scope of this discussion, some reference 
to the content and organization of exhibits is unavoidable. 


RESEARCH AND THEORY 


What lines of research of importance to anthropology are museums besi fitted 
lo pursue? There are several uniquely suited to the museum, and one, now 
largely neglected, happens to be the museum’s traditional stock-in-trade: 
namely the detailed documentation of primitive cultures before it is too late. 
On virtually every continent there still remain a number of primitive tribes, 
yet undescribed or only partially described, that could be studied profitably 
from an essentially ethnographic point of view. If this is not done, this knowl- 
edge will be lost forever, and who can say what descriptive material will be 
required for the anthropological theory of the future? Obviously an ethnogra- 
pher of the 1950’s will differ in theoretical orientation from one of the 1920's; 
but he should at least amass comparably complete data, and it seems to us that 
in many cases this is not being done. Such investigations would be especially 
appropriate for museums, because, today, it is very difficult to obtain funds 
from foundations for descriptive studies of primitive people. Since museums 
are traditionally acquisitive institutions, the possibility of collections should 
prove an additional incentive. 

While foundations favor investigations of folk culture, community studies, 
applied problems, and the like, most social anthropologists concerned with 
the study of acculturated peoples are either disinterested in material culture 
or believe, erroneously, that “acculturated objects” hold no interest for muse- 
ums. 

Actually, with such collections museums could provide a hitherto unex- 
ploited potential in acculturation studies. Many aspects or processes of cul- 
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ture change can be studied concretely in terms of material culture, yet few 
modern studies of this nature have been made. Investigations of contemporary 
or recent acculturation would enrich our knowledge of culture change general- 
ly, and would add much to our understanding of changes in the past. Such 
studies would be particularly valuable to archeologists in providing insight in- 
to the meaning of comparable changes in the prehistoric past. Such a program 
would involve a deliberate policy of collecting material culture from contem- 
porary cultures in transition—in Latin America, Africa, Asia, and Oceania 
with accompanying contextual data, in contrast to the more traditional policy 
of collecting only the “native and uncontaminated” in art and artifact. 

Finally, museums might aim at collecting motion picture and photo- 
graphic records of primitive peoples, as well as sound recordings of their 
language and music. Not only are museums in a position to take advantage, 
for ethnographic documentation of this type, of the numerous and varied 
expeditions they are constantly sending to all parts of the globe; many muse- 
ums have specialized departments of photography, and a few have sound 
technicians as well. To the best of our knowledge, few university departments 
have so far attempted the type of audio-visual records now being sought by 
some museums. 

Is material culture, as a proper subject for anthropological investigation, a 
dead duck? We believe that material culture and technology have not yet lost 
their significance as subject matter for research. In fact, they offer a great 
potential for studies with a modern orientation. To point to a single example, 
anthropologists are showing an increasing interest in art—its history, as well 
as the problems of style, function, and values. At the same time, artists and 
art historians are becoming increasingly interested in anthropology. Anthro- 
pological museums house the raw materials for such studies, and could come to 
be the common meeting ground for this branch of the humanities and social 
sciences. 

Are there any museum needs that necessitate research? We think that there 
are, and that the anthropological museum itself is a fair and necessary field 
for investigation. In order to plan more effective displays, which, once con- 
structed, represent large investments of money and time, research and experi- 
mentation in exhibition techniques are essential. If museum exhibits are to be 
modernized conceptually, new avenues must be explored so that ways and 
means of displaying these concepts may be found. In this regard the fields of 
advertising, window display, and the theater have a wealth of suggestions 
to offer. 

Systematic studies of audience reaction to exhibits would be equally profit- 
able. Mass communication studies are currently fashionable in social science. 
Why is not the anthropological museum as a medium of mass communication 
itself a suitable object for study? 

Are research problems best left to the interests of individual staff members, 
or are co-ordinated projects more desirable? Here, obviously, there can be no un- 
equivocal “‘yes” or “no,” nor is it likely that an official ruling along these 
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lines will ever be made in any museum. Yet the anthropological museum, em- 
bracing as it does archeologists, ethnologists and physical anthropologists on 
its staff, is in an excellent position to tackle projects that require knowledge of 
these three now highly specialized fields. Broad problems of culture history 
and/or ecology necessitate closely geared teamwork, and museums could well 
specialize in assembling the data and carrying out research in these fields. 

Other types of useful co-operative enterprises come to mind. The natural 
history museum, embracing under one roof diverse subjects such as anthro- 
pology, paleontology, comparative anatomy, mammalogy, and ecology, is 
ideally situated to produce integrated studies of man the animal and to investi- 
gate his place in nature. This would require large-scale interdepartmental co- 
operation on the part of scientists from the several fields as well as the use of 
extensive study collections. 

Finally, museums, rather than anthropologists acting as private individuals, 
are in a better position to arrange research projects that require co-operation 
on the institutional level, both at home and abroad. In the latter case, the 
prestige of the museum as a reputable and established institution is often in 
itself a factor of considerable importance, and one that greatly facilitates 
research. 

Can museums once more contribute importantly to anthropological theory, 
apart from the published theoretical papers of their staff members? It is, perhaps, 
premature to attempt an answer to this question, but one outstanding example 
comes to mind. The special exhibition, “Across the Pacific,” arranged by Gor- 
don F. Ekholm at the American Museum of Natural History in 1949, stimu- 
lated professional anthropologists to reconsider the important problem of 
trans-Pacific contacts. This exhibition led directly to a symposium held in 
Philadelphia in 1950, as well as to a series of technical papers on the subject 
of possible Old World—New World connections. We see no reason to doubt that 
other museums exhibits, dealing with current and controversial issues, would 
have equal influence on American anthropological theory. 


TEACHING 


How can we resolve the old problem: does the museum exhibit for professional 
anthropologists and advanced students, for the general public, or for both? As 
stated earlier, the larger museums are already committed to programs of public 
instruction, and are becoming increasingly dependent upon public support. 
Their obligation to the public can, and must, be fulfilled. Museums are po- 
tentially the most effective mechanisms for transmitting anthropological 
knowledge and concepts to the public at large, and in the execution of this 
task, exhibits are the museum’s basic and unique form of communication. 

Although some university museums may still be puzzled by the dilemma of 
whether exhibits should be designed for students or the public, most larger 
public and semipublic museums have taken a stand in favor of the layman, 
even though they are uncertain where this decision is leading them. In our 
opinion, this dilemma has always been a false one. Experience has indicated 
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that well-designed exhibits—exhibits that generalize anthropology—are more 
effective with students than the archaic, “‘open storage’’ displays and narrowly 
technical exhibits labeled with anthropological jargon. Certainly the newer 
types of exhibits mean more to the layman. 

In opposition to the policy of modernizing anthropological exhibits along 
conceptual lines, some die-hards argue that “Exhibits become dated.’’ Any 
thing and anyone “‘becomes dated.”’ What is wrong with most anthropological 
exhibits today is that they are dated—usually circa 1920. Yet many principles 
of anthropology, as well as processes and attributes of culture, are now estab- 
lished beyond all reasonable doubt. Future research may refine and clarify 
them, but essentially many will remain unaltered. The argument that exhibits 
“become dated” does not apply, therefore, to the central core of anthropologi- 
cal knowledge. There are many basic concepts of anthropology that may be put 
on public view without fear that the exhibits which represent them will be 
come obsolete before the paint is dry. 

In the training of anthropology students, we believe that the museums’ 
most important contribution, which is at present imperfectly realized, lies in 
the teaching of ethnography and culture history. As long as culture remains an 
important unifying concept in anthropology, students need to know a good 
deal about the history of culture, its varieties, and the ways it has changed. 
And every anthropologist needs to attain a certain literacy in ethnography. 
Many university teaching programs are inadequate in these respects, and it 
is here that museums can be most helpful by creating integrated and meaning- 
ful exhibits. 

In order to present anthropology as it exists today, exhibits must be ex- 
panded far beyond the traditional culture history—culture area approach. It 
is likely that some phases of anthropology can never be demonstrated visually 
in museum exhibits, but the limits of what can be done are not known. Care- 
fully planned and organized exhibits treating the following topics could be 
safely installed at the present time. 

(1) The biology of man: a hall outlining our knowledge of human biology 

morphology, and evolution. 

(2) The nature of culture: a hall describing the attributes and properties 

of culture, its varieties, and what it “does” for man. 

(3) Culture growth and change: a hall that would describe these processes, 

as well as outline cultural and social evolution. 

(4) A hall of cultural ecology: perhaps the utilization of a single locality 

or landscape by man as seen through time 

These exhibits could be arranged with the collections and materials now 
existing in large museums. In most of these institutions sufficient collections 
would remain for additional, although reduced, halls arranged along conven- 
tional culture-area lines. 

Another way in which museums can contribute importantly to the training 
of anthropologists is to establish more effective programs for student learning 
by manipulation of and research on the study collections. Both students and 
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professionals have needs which cannot be met by exhibits. Even in the most 
extreme ‘‘open storage” type of exhibit, total series of specimens are almost 
never displayed, and, in any case, most anthropological specimens cannot be 
studied effectively through glass. Well-organized storage is essential for 
students and professionals, but in order for collections to be effectively used 
by scholars museums will have to improve the sadly inadequate arrangements 
of their study collections and the facilities for using them. This is one of the 
most vital and difficult problems faced by museums, and the importance of 
solving it will have to be sold, in some instances, to museum trustees, to foun- 
dations, and to the donors who customarily give money for expeditions or the 
purchase of collections. 

Can we stimulate students to study museum collections as a substitute for the 
increasingly expensive field trip? Although all large museums are literally mines 
of untapped material, encouragement is needed to induce gifted anthropology 
students to seek experience and do research in museums. The number of such 
students has fallen off noticeably in recent years, for reasons already discussed 
Such able students are important both as a stimulus to museum staffs and as 
potential museum curators of the future. Presumably a revitalization of 
museum programs would attract more good students. In the meaniime, a 
series of museum fellowships offered by museums and by universities would 
help to attract first-rate students. At another level, museums, universities, and 
foundations could work together to encourage a greater quantity of high- 
quality research on museum collections. 

How can museums keep abreast of current theoretical trends in the face of the 
high cost of installing exhibits? The obvious solution that comes to mind is the 
temporary exhibition hall. The anthropological museum could devote one hall 
to current problems. This would serve both to focus attention upon these 
issues and to keep the museum’s displays up to date. It would also help to 
close the gap between current professional knowledge and that of the layman 
who, in science, at least, is traditionally several years or more behind. 

In these ways, and in others that have not occurred to us, it should be 
possible for anthropological museums to serve more fruitfully both anthro- 
pology and the public. This end cannot be achieved by museums alone. The 
active support and collaboration of universities and of the anthropological 
profession as a whole is necessary as well. But in developing new programs and 
new approaches museums should not lose sight of their traditional and still 
fruitful role of linking anthropology with natural science. The natural science 
outlook has been one of the distinguishing characteristics of anthropology in 
the past. We believe that museums should strive to keep it a dynamic force 
in the anthropology of the future. 
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Environment and Human Plasticity 


BERNICE A. KAPLAN 


Detroit, Michigan 


ITH the onset of mass migrations to the United States from Eastern 

Europe in the 1890’s consternation was shown in some quarters concern- 
ing the rapid modification of American stock. With a view to collecting data 
concerning the physical characteristics of the new Americans, the Immigration 
Commission in 1908 asked Franz Boas to compare the measurements of recent 
immigrants and their children with those of older established Americans. The 
goal of the study was to determine whether one could observe any “assimilation 
of the immigrants . . . as faras the form of the body is concerned” (Boas 191 1a: 
141). The results of this study were published in 1911 and pointed to consider- 
able differences between the measurements of immigrants and those of their 
children born in the United States. These differences were greater than those 
found between the immigrants and those of their children who were born 
abroad. The findings gave a new stimulus to the study of environmental effects 
on physical characteristics and on the process of human growth. Since then, 
many investigations have been made in this general field of inquiry by physical 
anthropologists and also by physicians and physiologists. Their common en- 
deavor might be described as the attempt to discover just how the plasticity of 
the human organism reacts to differences and changes in environment. Bowles’ 
(1932) direct comparison of Harvard fathers and sons in a situation where 
migration was not involved gave added impetus to this effort. Although much of 
the excitement and debate which followed the preliminary investigations of this 
problem have waned, the postgenetic mechanisms which mold man’s physique 
are still imperfectly understood. That the human organism is plastic, however, 
has been amply demonstrated; and a number of hypotheses have been ad- 
vanced to explain this observation. It is our purpose to reexamine these hy- 
potheses in the light of the findings. 

A cursory examination of the literature in nonanthropological fields shows 
that, long before Boas’ studies, other biological disciplines had recognized 
the plasticity of organisms as a phenomenon that must be accounted for. At 
that time, however, physical anthropologists were not primarily concerned 
with dynamic aspects of racial development, but rather with outlining man’s 
biological history and the delineation of the several ‘‘races.”” While ornitholo- 
gists, animal geographers and other naturalists were discovering that members 
of the same species showed marked physical differences in varying climatic areas 
and under the influence of diverse environments (Allen 1905), anthropologists 
were busy enumerating the “‘stable’”’ physical differentiae of racial and sub- 
racial groupings. Since the germ-plasm concepts of Weismann and his followers 
were early accepted, physical anthropological research continued on the as- 
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sumption that there was a fixed, immutable pattern of physical development 
laid down for each individual in his inherited germ plasm. 

Thus, when Boas undertook the original migration study, racial classifica- 
tion was virtually the raison d’étre of physical anthropology of the living. The 
historical reconstruction of the peopling of the world was a focal problem of 
the time. It was held then, as it is today, that to be useful in racial classifica 
tion the traits employed should be those not affected by the environment, 
preferably those on which culture has little effect, and—where possible 
should be demonstrably inherited. In the early years of this century it was 
firmly believed that the various head dimensions fulfilled these requirements. 
As a consequence, when Boas demonstrated that, with a change in environ- 
ment, the head dimensions showed significant changes over those evident in 
the preceding (immigrant) generation, skepticism greeted the results. Even as 
late as 1936, after six essentially similar studies had reported findings in large 
part in agreement with those of Boas, a long critical reanalysis of the Boas 
findings was published by Morant and Samson (1936). They raised objections 
not only to Boas’ statistical manipulation of the data, but to the nature of his 
sample and to his conclusions as well. 

Along with the interest of physical anthropologists in racial classification 
went their interest in the evolution of man. Once it was demonstrated that 
extragenetic factors influenced the phenotypic end-product of human growth, 
it became necessary to take these factors into account in explaining observed 
trends in the history of human development. As a consequence some thorny 
problems have arisen. For example, are increases in bodily dimensions (now 
demonstrated as world-wide in occurrence) merely secular changes or are they 
evolutionary? That is, are they brought about by changes in the environment 
that affect only individual growth, or does a single evolutionary force operate 
in all the wide diversity of growth manifestations (Bowles 1932; Shapiro 1939; 
Andrews 1943; Lasker 1946)? One could argue that such changes are not evolu- 
tionary, for there is no evidence to indicate any modification of the gene 
structure. Rather, it would appear that the changes represent an increase, 
under more favorable environment, of a growth potential that inheres in the 
genes. That is, the potential for growth is inherited but remains latent under 
less favorable environments. If this is the case, then it may be possible to in- 
crease or retard growth of the human body by modification of the environment. 

Neither Boas nor any of the other investigators interested in the effects 
of environment upon human physique have claimed that environmental factors 
affect the individual’s genetic make-up. Their major conclusions have been in 
the nature of hypotheses regarding the response of the individuai to varying 
external conditions. Some observers have suggested that evolutionary factors 
may contribute to some of the observed changes and may determine the degree 
to which members of different stocks are capable of such response. 

Interest in the plasticity of the human organism has grown since 1911. The 
importance of the effects of human plasticity in the thinking of physical 
anthropologists concerned with racial analysis has already been mentioned. 
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Even the constitutionalists are concerned with the expression of plasticity, and 
Sheldon has contributed the neologism “‘morphophenotype’” to differentiate the 
appearance of the individual as affected by the environment from the inherited, 
never changing somatotype or “‘morphogenotype” (1950:373). Even greater 
interest in plasticity and the environmental effects on both the growth pattern 
and ultimate achieved growth is found among pediatricians concerned with 
their patients’ growth status, among clothing manufacturers who face problems 
of standardized sizing, and among physical educators. 

Despite the large number of investigators who have studied the effects of 
the environment upon the human physique there is still disagreement as to the 
limits of the plasticity of the human organism. Boas and most of those who 
followed him held that the plasticity of the human organism was limited by 
the genetic potential of each individual. Some of the more recent investigators 
hold that there are no foreseeable limits to human plasticity. In all instances 
the hypotheses yet remain to be demonstrated. 

Further, there appears to be little agreement concerning which elements in 
the environment are responsible for the observed changes, albeit a score of 
interesting suggestions are on record (see Table 1). The wide range of environ- 
mental factors held by one or more investigators to play a part in the modifica- 
tion of the human physique only partly answers the question. Virtually no 
element of the environment has been overlooked, yet, save for Monge’s (1952, 
1953) studies on the effects of altitude and Ivanovski’s (1923) on dietary ef- 
fects on physique, only imperfect controls have been maintained on the en- 
vironmental elements considered important. The modification of diet, for 
example, is most often cited as a factor which may lead to physical changes. 
Yet in none of the studies here reviewed was a nutritionist one of the research 
party, nor were records kept to show the quantitative and qualitative differ- 
ences in diet between the groups being compared. Although every one of the 
suggestions seems possible and plausible one would like to have, in more exact 

erms. some indication of the precise effects of these environmental elements. 
This work still remains to be done. 
THE RESEARCH MODELS 

At least five study designs have been used, with varying degrees of success, 
to investigate the influences of the many-faceted environment on the human 
organism. These include, among others, studies of: migrants and their chil- 
dren; migrants and nonmigrants; growth—in which individuals are examined 
periodically for years or families followed for generations; effects of diet on 
physique; and the effects of climate and altitude on man’s bodily dimensions. 


MIGRANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN 


The first investigators were concerned with differences between migrants 
and their children, both those born in the native land and those born in the 
new country. Interest in this type of study has not waned with the years—at 
least ten investigators in the last 40-odd years have explored this problem. 
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The specific designs which these students have used varied in ambitiousness. 
In general, however, later investigators have been interested mainly in veri- 
fying Boas’ original findings in populations other than those first studied. 
Data for Jews are present in no less than four different studies made over the 
years. Besides this group, a large body of data exists for Japanese, Mexican, 
German and Chinese migrants and their children (see Table 2). 

Although Boas was initially interested in the assimilation of the bodily 
form of immigrants to that of the American population, his attention was 
directed primarily toward determining whether succeeding waves of migrants 
from the same country differed among themselves, and whether the children 
born to these migrants differed from their parents to any noticeable extent. 
He preferred to try to solve the problem of possible change in different genera- 
tions of the same group before tackling that of biological assimilation between 
groups. While not explicitly stated, it may be assumed that Boas wanted to 
know the variability of the several migrant groups before attempting to deter- 
mine the effects of native-immigrant intermarriage upon an hypothecated 
‘American physical type.’’ Whether the Immigration Commission lost interest 
after the publication of the reports of this first study, or whether the tempest it 
created made further investigation unfeasible, is not known. In either case, 
the immigrant-assimilation study was never undertaken. 

The methodological “blueprint” which Boas followed in this investigation 
is well known. By studying parents and their own children he kept constant the 
genetic factor. His analysis of immigrant groups in terms of time of migration 
to the United States convinced him that there was no marked change in the 
physical type selected for migration from one generation to the next. In the 
same way, his examination of the children of immigrants appeared to indicate 
that a significant correlation existed between the number of years the parents 
had been in America and the resultant physical development of their children. 

Among the groups studied by Boas, only the Sicilians and the Russian 
Jews showed changes marked enough to elicit extended comment from him and, 
subsequently, from his critics. The other groups (Bohemians, Slovaks, Hun- 
garians, Poles, and Scots) all showed more or less consistent increases in sta- 
ture and a tendency toward somewhat broader heads. The uniformity in di- 
rection of changes among such varied groups of people led Boas to speculate 
about possible reasons for it. The more far-reaching, and somewhat contra- 
dictory, changes observed among the Sicilians and Jews (see Table 2) were in 
marked contrast to the smaller changes observed in other groups. Boas infers 
that the change in environment was greater for Sicilians and Jews, but the 
data brought to bear upon this point remain unconvincing. 

Subsequent studies using the same or a very similar framework have dem- 
onstrated that the modifications noted by Boas were to be observed in areas 
other than New York—the source for most of his data—and among different 
nationalities and racial groupings. Guthe’s (1917) study of a small Boston 
series of Russian-born Jews and their American-born children shows trends 
parallel to those observed by Boas for his Jewish series in New York with 
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regard both to stature and cephalic index. The cephalic index of American- 
born children of three foreign groups studied in 1927 by Hirsch indicates that 
the originally observed trends were still continuing (Table 2). Still more re- 
cently a small sample of second-generation (American) offspring of Russian 
Jews and the third-generation children was studied in the city of New York 
to determine the nature and extent of changes in head dimensions and stature 
since 1911 (Weitzman 1947). The results of this modest study are suggestive. 
Although the subjects examined by Boas were not reinvestigated, it was pos- 
sible in many of the new families to measure grandparents, parents and their 
children. Families were chosen to represent members of a single socioeconomic 
group as determined by residence area, father’s vocation and monthly rent 
paid. Virtually all of the differences observed by Boas were found to be con- 
tinuing, and in some instances the rate of change was the same as that given 
in Boas’ original study (Table 2). There is in this an indication that the limits 
of plasticity of the human physique postulated by Boas have not yet been 
reached. 


MIGRANTS AND NONMIGRANTS 


It haa occurred to many of those interested in the problem that some con- 
trol over the place of origin of the migrants was necessary. The question had 
been raised whether, if the immigrants had come from nonhomogeneous popu- 
lations in the first place, it was justified to pool all immigrant data and all 
offspring data without regard to the specific locus of origin of the immigrants 
and of the parents of the offspring. The second phase of environment-physique 
studies is represented by investigations of emigrants compared with those who 
remained behind—sedenies, as Shapiro (1939) termed them. Most of these 
studies involve sedentes only from the general region or nation from which the 
emigrants derived, but at least two (Shapiro 1939 and Lasker 1952) have not 
only compared migrants with sedentes from the emigrant’s place of origin, 
but have also compared relatives some of whom have migrated and some of 
whom have not. In other studies (notably those of Goldstein [1943] and Haus- 
child [1951]) adult as well as younger children were compared with their mi- 
grant parents; and, in the Goldstein study, adult and younger children and their 
sedente parents were similarly dealt with. The several studies of Appleton 
(1927), Spier (1929), Suski (1933) and Ito (1942) also compare sedentes and 
migrants and focus attention on growth differentials between children raised 
in the country of origin and those reared in the adopted homeland. One study 
(Ewing 1950) is principally concerned with the striking effects on head form 
brought about by the cradling practices used in Lebanon. When Lebanese 
Maronites come to the United States and the cradling practices cease, hyper- 
brachycephaly and the flat-backed head—which has long been the hallmark 
of the Dinaric “‘race’—both disappear. This investigation discloses a striking 
example of the effect of cultural practices on the human physique (see Ta- 
ble 2). 

Spier, in 1929, published a report of his findings relating to the “growth of 
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Japanese children born in America and Japan.” He measured American-born 
Japanese children in and around Seattle. The Japanese series was measured in 
schools in Japan by another anthropometrist. The age groups represented were 
similar for both series. The problem of social selection of earlier and later immi- 
grants was eliminated from consideration when Spier could find no immediately 
observable evidence for such selection. As with Boas he found that with the 
increased length of the mother’s residence in America successive children were 
taller and broader headed (Table 3). 

Shapiro, in 1939, published the results of several years’ study on the effects 
of migration on Japanese who had migrated to Hawaii, and on their Hawaiian- 
born children. These were compared with a series of Japanese sedentes. In 
conception and scope this is the most ambitious project of the kind thus far 
completed. The results parallel those noted by earlier observers: in most 
measurements the Hawaiian-born were the largest, the migrants intermediate 
and the sedentes smallest. Although an attempt was made to measure mem- 
bers of the extended families of the migrants in the very villages from which 
they had come, it was not always possible to do this. Nonrelatives, therefore, 
were sometimes included in the sedente series. 

A significant study of environmental effects of migration upon Japanese 
body-build is that published by Ito (1942). Working in the San Francisco 
area, he limited his investigation to four categories of Japanese women: Group 
U. S. (born and reared in the United States); Group Japan (born and reared in 
Japan); Group Japan-U. S. (born in Japan, brought to the United States be- 
fore the end of the growth period); and Group U. S.-Japan (those born in the 
United States who returned to Japan through childhood and adolescence for 
their education). These different types of migrant situations and the sedente 
control group were all represented by women of approximately the same age. 
The study was designed to determine the environmental effects on one of the 
factors of human physique, that of the growth rate. Group U. S. developed 
most rapidly and was more advanced than any of the other groups (Table 3). 
Slowest in developing in all regards was Group Japan. The remaining two 
groups fell between the means for the two extremes, with Group Japan-U. S. 
developing slightly more rapidly than did Group U. S.-Japan. Ito also wished 
to determine whether there were any differences in the growth timing of the 
several groups. While varying environments effect the resultant end-product 
differently, the trajectory through which the individual passes to achieve adult 
dimensions, he found, is proportionately the same when observed in different 
environments. 

Appleton’s (1927) studies of the growth of Chinese in Hawaii and China 
suggest that a similar generalization might be made with regard to the Chinese 
growth pattern (Table 3). Her investigation was not as well controlled as was 
Ito’s inasmuch as the Chinese group came from a different region of China 
than did the parents of the Hawaiian-born group of Chinese. Consequently, 
Appleton’s conclusions must be accepted more tentatively. 

Studies of the effects of migration upon Chinese physique also have been 
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executed by Shapiro and Lasker. Shapiro’s study was the more ambitious of 
the two. However, only a preliminary report of the findings, published in 1931, 
has appeared. Until the final report of this study is available, it appears un- 
warranted to comment on it further. The Chinese in Lasker’s series were meas- 
ured in the eastern part of the United States (1946). The two-hundred-odd in- 
dividuals were all males and were mostly of the same age group. Although the 
attempt was made to determine when and whence the subjects had migrated, 
accuracy could not always be claimed. For comparisons of migrants with 
sedentes Lasker relied on series of Chinese measured in the Canton region, 
that part of China from which most migrants have come. Direct comparisons 
of immigrant parents and American-born Chinese are not included in his study. 
Despite this lack of genetically comparable material, the changes noted be- 
tween the American-born Chinese and the sedente series are remarkably con- 
sistent with the types of changes which have been observed in other studies of 
Chinese and Japanese migrants which he cites. It was observed that the prin- 
cipal changes were in measurements closely correlated with each other and with 
stature, and that they were in direct relation to the extent of increase in stature 
(Table 3). 

Goldstein’s (1943) study of Mexican migrants and their families closely 
parallels in framework the studies made by Shapiro upon Japanese and 
Chinese groups. The types of changes observed again parallel those of other 
investigators, a still further indication that all peoples are affected in a more or 
less similar manner by the particular changes in the environment which are 
common to many of these studies—among them the exchange of relative pov- 
erty for relative prosperity, of lack of adequate medical care and sanitation 
for a more hygienic environment and availability of medical skills, and of a 
meager diet for a more abundant one. In this study it was observed that the 
same types of physical change were occurring in both sedente and migrant 
groups, but that the changes were more marked in the latter (Tables 2, 3). 
The extent of the difference noted between parents and like-sexed children of 
Mexicans in the United States as opposed to those still in Mexico may be as- 
cribed to environmental effect. 

Although the sedentes measured by Goldstein were not related to the 
migrant population, they did come from the same communities. A survey of 
the Mexican areas studied indicated that the population was relatively homo- 
geneous. Some selective factor may have been operative, for the migrant pa- 
rental generation was consistently larger than the sedente parental generation 
in almost all dimensions. This postulated selection of migrants does not, how- 
ever, diminish the validity of the results, for it was observed that the children 
continued to differ from their parents in a similar manner in both series. 

A study of Mexican migrants and sedentes from one community in Mexico 
reported by Lasker (1952) differs in design from those reported above in that 
only individuals present in the town at the time of the study are included in 
the series, and that—in so far as was possible—siblings, some of whom had 
been abroad and some of whom had not, were selected for comparison. In the 
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analysis the data were divided to permit the comparison of those who had mi- 
grated while young with those who had migrated when older, of those who had 
stayed abroad for a few months with those who had remained abroad many 
years, and of those who had gone when border restrictions were virtually 
nonexistent with those who had gone when labor contracts were necessary to 
cross the border. Age and duration of residence in the United States, rather 
than any factors of physical selection, were found to be the causes of signifi- 
cant differences. The results in no way contradict those of Goldstein, nor is 
there anything in the data at variance with the findings of other studies out- 
lined in the preceding pages. 


GROWTH STUDIES 


Only immediately observable changes in physique have been recorded in 
the types of studies so far discussed. These investigations were not set up to 
indicate whether the changes observed in one generation could be passed on to 
succeeding generations. Nor, for the most part, have they shown whether such 
changes were likely to lead to evolutionary modifications or might represent a 
tendency of the organism to push out to the supposed limits of its plasticity. 

Generational studies, purporting to demonstrate long-range changes in 
physical characteristics, constitute a third group in which investigators have 
shown interest in environmental effects. The observation of changes in stages 
of bodily growth of public- and private-school children has stimulated an 
interest in studies of so-called longitudinal type. Most of these investigations 
represent part of more inclusive studies concerned with the health of the grow- 
ing child and have not gone beyond recording the amount and extent of change 
in the normal average growth at various ages from one decade to the next. Con- 
trolled studies have been few, and speculation concerning reasons for the 
changes observed have been notable either for their absence or for their general 
nature. 

Bowles’ (1932) consideration of the physical changes observable among 
three generations of Harvard students was the first study along these lines in 
which genetic factors were satisfactorily taken into account. This was accom- 
plished by the comparison of subjects whose own parents had been measured 
when they had been college freshmen and of comparable age. The measure- 
ments had been taken by the physical education department at Harvard 
University for many years. As a check on this series, Bowles used data on 
Smith College, Wellesley College, Vassar College and Mt. Holyoke College 
mothers and daughters and compared measurements which had been taken 
over an equal time span. In both sexes stature and weight increased, and the 
changes were almost the same (proportionally) for both men and women. We 
know, therefore, that whatever external factor was modifying the growth of the 
men was also affecting that of the women; moreover, the changes recorded 
appear to be cumulative over several generations in the same family line. The 
nature of this investigation made it possible to eliminate age differentials in 
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studying fathers and their sons—a feat difficult to match in any migration or 
climate-physique study. 


DIETARY EFFECTS ON PHYSIQUE 


In some investigations the attempt has been made to isolate the specific 
causal elements in the environment which are responsible for the changes 
found. The study of dietary effects upon physique may be included. In this 
category mention is made of one starvation study and one of two studies of 
sociocultural differences in diet, because these use measurements similar to 
those in the migration studies. Another study of the effect of dietary differ- 
ences is included here because, although the subject of the investigation 
(dental disease) is different, the plan of the study is identical to other migration 
studies. The findings of these three investigations are, therefore, directly rele- 
vant to those of the studies already mentioned. 

Following the first World War, Ivanovski (1923) studied the effects of 
famine upon the bodily dimensions of a series of Russians. He observed marked 
decreases in every dimension measured (see Table 4) and concluded that the 
lack of adequate food permanently affects the physique of the people subjected 
to the rigors of starvation. Investigations of this sort throw light on the im- 
mediate biological effects of a drastic modification of one environmental ele- 
ment. Follow-up studies have not been made to determine whether any of the 
acquired debilities are evident in succeeding generations. It might be postu- 
lated that such changes would only continue in succeeding generations if the 
dietary factors remained generally poor—but no proof is available to support 
this statement. 

Andrews’ (1943) Siamese study combines historical deduction with ques- 
tions concerning environmental effects upon relate peoples. Following an 
enumeration of the physical differences between central Thai and western 
Laos males, historical evidence concerning the origins of these two groups is 
given to indicate that they were a single homogeneous people until several 
hundred years ago. Further data indicate that changes such as are now evident 
between the groups cannot be ascribed to race mixture. 

Andrews found in his comparisons of central Thai and western Laos males 
that the changes observed in their physical differentiation were similar to 
those found in other environment-plasticity studies. From this he concludes 
that one of two possible forces is operative: either all the groups studied have 
been influenced by the same environmental factor, or some evolutionary proc- 
ess, as yet not understood, is at work. He concludes that dietary differences 
appear to characterize each of the several contrasting populations reported 
upon, and from this reasons that changes in diet represent one of the most im- 
portant environmental factors which might be operative. 

In another report on the series of Chinese already referred to, Lasker (1945) 
reports on differences between migrants and sedentes in the incidence of denta! 
caries and other dental features. Here is an attempt to investigate a single 
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physical feature not closely correlated with stature in terms of its reaction to 
environmental factors. As a result, the environmental factors can be more 
narrowly defined in their scope and are, therefore, more readily deducible. 
Specific causes for the changes noted can be suggested. But the hypothesis 
concerning the causal relation between changed diet and increased incidence 
of caries in the teeth of American-born Chinese remains inadequately sub- 
stantiated. It is not yet known to what degree different carbohydrates and 
other dietary ingredients affect the teeth, just how they affect them, and to 
what extent these are reinforced by other elements in the environment 
such as the fluorine content of drinking water. It is conceivable, however, that 
experimental studies might be set up wherein the specific elements of the 
American-Chinese diet responsible for the changes could be determined. In 
none of the other studies did such an opportunity to restrict the influencing 
environmental factors appear feasible. Were such a controlled study to be 
made, it might be possible to discover more specifically what changes could 
be expected in other instances of dietary modification and, perhaps more im- 
portant, how the changes occur. 


CLIMATE AND HUMAN PHYSIQUE 


The effects of climatic divergences upon human physique have been widely 
discussed. Many of the conclusions reached have been even more speculative 
than those drawn from the migration studies. Recently, some interest has been 
shown by anthropologists in variations of specific ‘‘racial’’ features in different 
environments (Newman 1953). In earlier surveys of the distribution of racial 
features—such as the nasal index—in different geographic regions the differ- 
ences were imputed to climate. For a time some anthropologists held that all 
physical differeniiae separating the several races could be laid to climatic in- 
fluences. The investigations that were so oriented did not add much to an un- 
derstanding of the specific effects of climate or other ecological factors upon 
the human physique. In these studies the immediate and direct influences of 
the physical environment, such as temperature, altitude, ruggedness or flat- 
ness of the earth’s surface, amount of sunshine, etc., could not be separated 
from the indirect influences, such as available food, work and rest habits, sex 
life, and other features of the culture. For the most part, attempts at racial 
classification were the only end-products of such studies. 

Mills’ reports on the effects of climate on body growth and development 
are well known. His main conclusion is that differences in the rate at which 
heat is lost by the human body in different environments plays a larger part in 
the final development of the individual than do any of the other environmental 
factors. While never justifying his reasons for assuming that greater bodily 
size or earlier age of sexual maturation are advantageous, he points out that 
the temperate climate found in the midwestern United States is that most 
favorable for growth and development. He indicates that the rate of growth 
is faster and the onset of the menses occurs earlier among women born and 
brought up in temperate regions than among those who reach maturity in the 
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tropics (1937). In a later study of the effects of tropical residence upon growth 
and development he cites evidence to show that dietary modifications and 
altered vitamin intake in the tropics affect adult dimensions (1942). In the 
latter study he compares native Panamanians with successive waves of Ameri- 
can migrants and their children to the Canal Zone. The Panamanians studied 
were of a different economic class, ate different foods and were engaged in dif- 
ferent occupations from the Americans studied. Mills says these differences 
may account for the physical differentiation, and admits the shortcomings of 
the investigation. His findings on the American-born series and their children 
are suggestive, but not conclusive (see Table 4). He points out that while 


TABLE 4 
COMPARISON OF STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES IN OTHER 
ENVIRONMENT-PHYSIQUE STUDIES 
Later Generation Diet and Physique Climate and Physiqu 
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Americans born in Panama are larger than are native Panamanians, both are 
surpassed by Americans born in America who come to Panama at a later time. 
This is one of the few instances in any of the environmentally oriented studies 
in which a retardation of growth is observed. As in other investigations already 
mentioned it appears that the factors affecting the growth rate operate with 
increasing effectiveness with longer periods of time. Mills concludes that the 
main factor causing retardation of growth is the tropical climate, and that a 
secondary causative factor may be a dietary deficiency in thiamine and other 
vitamins. 

Mills considers in some detail differences in the growth of livestock which 
he indicates represent the effects of tropical climate. For example, he states 
that a far longer period of development is required in the Canal Zone to bring 
hogs and cattle to what would be considered marketable size in the mid- 
western United States. Even after maximum growth is achieved the vitamin 
content of the meat of the tropics-raised animals is far below the levels needed 
to maintain an adequate nutritional level in the populations consuming it. 
Yet while recognizing the effects of diet upon human physique, Mills places 
more emphasis on the climatic factor. He cites laboratory-controlled experi- 
ments on mice in which it was demonstrated that ‘“‘even with the best of diets, 
there remains about a 30% depressicn of growth rates in the heat’ (1942:5). 


HUMAN PHYSIQUE AND ALTITUDE 


Finally, there are some studies, largely reported by Monge, concerned with 
the varying effects of altitude upon man’s physical! and physiological make-up. 
In these altitude studies Monge has investigated the varieties of men living in 
the high Andes where the oxygen pressure is only one third of that found at 
sea level. For the most part Monge and his associates have been concerned 
with physiological rather than physical differences. After first having compared 
the physiologica! features of sea-level man and Andean man they performed 
an experiment in which men born and brought up at 10,000 feet altitude were 
moved to 15,000 feet altitude where they remained several days. They were 
then taken down to sea level where they stayed for over six months. During 
this latter period they were examined every fortnight and their adjustment 
to the changes in environment was noted. Monge has demonstrated what hap- 
pens to the human body when adjustments to varying altitudes have to be 
made. Specifically, he reports ‘“‘a considerable increase over the normal of 
the ‘bellow function’ of the thorax, a greater size of the lung, a larger pulmo- 
nary blood bed, and consequently a greater quantity of work for the right 
chamber of the heart’”’ (1953:128). Elsewhere (1952:365) he states that “the 
circulatory system in order to balance the chronic oxygen deficiency goes 
through very deep modifications . . . the heart rate tends to be markedly slow 
in the altitude.”’ Brachycardia (enlargement of the heart) is the rule. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Twenty-five studies of the relationship between environment and human 
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plasticity are here reviewed. The studies have been described and, where pos- 
sible, the findings have been compared and summarized. In all of the compa- 
rable studies, dimensions of stature and those which vary with stature increase 
considerably as between sedente and immigrant, and immigrant and American- 
born. Climate, diet, and altitude are aspects of the environment which signifi- 
cantly affect the growth pattern. Some problems remain to be investigated. 
These include: the more careful delineation of the several aspects of the envi- 
ronment and a better understanding of how these environmental factors affect 
the human organism; a clearer picture of the role of social factors in human 
growth; the determination of the limits (if any) of human plasticity; and a 
more careful long-range investigation to determine whether, through the 
process of natural selection, there is any phylogenetic effect of environmentally 
caused somatic modifications 

Fourteen ethnic, national and racial groups have come in for study, as 
investigators have sought to determine whether similar effects were to be 
generally observed, or whether they were limited to particular peoples. The 
geographical regions where the body increases associated with better environ- 
ment have been recorded are limited, in these studies, to the United States, 
Hawaii, and prewar Berlin. This should not be taken to mean that other regions 
of the world necessarily have poorer environments. A world-wide pattern of 
continuing size increases has been recorded in connection with investigations 
not involving the movement of populations. Peru is the only country where the 
effects of extra high altitude are reported. No studies have as yet appeared to 
document the changes in bodily dimensions presumably occurring among 
migrants to Canada, Australia or Israel, nor in the tropics, except for one study 
in Panama. For instance, no one has undertaken to study the physique of 
permanent migrants to cities from African tribal reserves. Work still remains 
to be done before the generalizations here reported can be more than presumed 
to have universal application. 

A selected list of those findings cited as significant by the authors of the 
anthropometric studies are summarized in Tables 2, 3 and 4. While not all 
investigators used the same dimensions in their studies, there is some regular- 
ity in the bodily regions where consistent increases or decreases occur. This 
can be seen in Tables 5 and 6 where the series are pooled. Stature and the 
length of long bones consistently show more increases in dimension than they 
do decreases. Among the breadth dimensions, also, increases are slightly more 
numerous than decreases. There are several dimensions showing no significant 
differences in the pooled comparisons for either lengths or breadths. It is to be 
noted that while significant changes are reported in all groups studied the 
directions of the changes are not always the same nor are the same dimensions 
always involved. These irregularities make interpretation of the findings diff- 
cult. 

In Tables 5 and 6 similarity of study design, rather than similarity of en- 
vironment, determines which investigations are grouped together; that is, 
studies which compare immigrants with sedentes are pooled as are those which 
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KAPL 
TABLE 5 Mon 
LENGTH MEASUREMENTS—POOLED SERIES histc 
Number of Series Comparing Immigrants with Sedentes ) for s 
are / 
Immigrants Immigrants No signifi exte 
Total significantly significantly cant 
larger smaller difference 
Stature 13 10 0 3 
Head length 10 4 (3+1?) 0 6 
Head height 6 5 (4+1?) 0 1 
Total facial length 7 3 0 t 
Upper facial length } 3 (2+1? 0 1 
Nose length or height 7 } 0) 3 
\rm length 5 3(1+2? 0 2 Ha 
Leg length 3 0 
Hand length 6 3(2+1? 0 2 Big 
Trunk height 4 $(2+2?) 0) (0 Bi- 
Sitting height 5 2 3 0) Ch 
Bi 
Number of Series Comparing Immigrants with American-born Int 
Bi 
\merican He 
\merican-born No signifi Nc 
born 
Total significantly significantly _cant M 
larger difference 
smaller 
Stature 13 9 2 2 
Head length 15 6 (5+1? 3 6 
Head height 7 | 2 4 
Total facial length 9 2 1 6 
Upper facial length 6 2 0 + 
Nose length or height 8 2 2 4 
| | 
Arm length 3 2 0 | 
Leg length 3 2 } 0 1 B 
Hand length 5 1 1 3 B 
Tibial length 3 2 0 i I 
Trunk height 2 1 0 1 ‘ 
Sitting height 3 1 0 2 
| I 
I 
compare immigrants with American-born. In virtually all of the studies there 
has been a lack of adequate control, or description of, the environmental fac- | 


tors. Most of the authors assume that the change in environment being investi- 
gated resulted in better living conditions and better diets, but only Mills, 
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Monge, and Ivanovski make any attempt to quantify their assertions. Disease 

histories, housing and sanitation conditions, medical facilities, opportunities 

) for schooling, attitudes and values relevant to diet, feeding and gross body size 

are ferra incognita so far as their relationship to human plasticity under changed 

A external conditions is concerned. Thus, although it seems probable that any 


rABLE 6 
BREADTH MEASUREMENTS—POOLED SERIES 


Number of Series Comparing Immigrants with Sedentes 


Immigrants Immigrants No signifi 
otal significantly significantly cant 

larger smaller difference 
| Hand width 4 4 (3+1?) 0 0 
Bizygomatic diameter ) 5 (4+1?) 2 2 
Bigonial diameter 7 5 (4+ 1?) 1? 
Bi-acromial width 6 5 (34+2?) 0 1 
Chest width 4 3 (2+1? 0 
Bi-orbital width 2 2 0 0 
Inter-orbital width 4 2(1+1? 
Bi-cristal width 4 2 0 2 
Head breadth 10 4 (3+1°?) 2 } 
Nose breadth 7 2 2 (1+1?) 3 
Minimum frontal diameter 7 2(1+1?) 1 4 


Number of Series Comparing Immigrants with American-born 


Americar 


American-born No signifi 
Total significantly cant 

large r smaller ‘ diffe rence 
Hand width 3 2 0 1 
Bizygomatic diameter 13 0 7 6 
Bigonial diameter 8 1 4 (34-1?) 3 
Bi-acromial width 3 1 1 l 
Chest width 3 0 2 i 
Bi-orbital width 4 1 0 3 
Inter-orbital width 3 2 0 1 
Bi-cristal width 2 0 1 l 
Head breadth 15 4 (3+1?) 7 (6+1?) 4 
Nose breadth 8 1 5 2 
Minimum frontal diameter 9 1 ry 6 
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change in environment which improves genera! health conditions also normally 
results in a measurable increase of bodily dimensions, this must still remain a 
hypothesis for lack of specific documentation. Although all of the answers are 
not yet in, the findings reported do make it possible to say that changes in 
the environment—however defined—when they occur before growth is com- 
pleted will lead, in virtually all peoples (for the variety of populations now 
sampled seers to justify the wider generalization), to observable changes. 
Such changes are, to some extent, at least potentially subject to human con- 
trol, whether by change of environment through migration or by measures to 
correct features of the environment contributing to inhibiting growth. The 
changes in body measurements and rates of growth that can definitely be 
ascribed to environment tend, these st. ties show, to be most marked where the 
environment has changed most radically, whether in al! its major features or 
in one or two vital factors, such as diet. 

Most of the investigators assume that the bodily changes which they report 
are not evolutionary in nature, although several of them point to long-range 
secular changes in size. If, in fact, the changes are not evolutionary, but merely 
individual responses to the particular environment, it should be possible to 
find the precise facet—or facets—of the environment responsible for the 
changes observed. From the fact that uniform tendencies of mensurational 
change are observed between generations living in what is ostensibly the same 
physical environment (cf. Bowles’ study, and the groups recorded in Table 3) 
one is led to conclude that it is not the fact of migration to a new locale per se 
which is primarily responsible, but some other factor. Dietary changes are 
most frequently mentioned as important. One wonders to what extent eating 
and living habits, improvements in housing and sanitary conveniences, greater 
attention to personal hygiene, shorter school and working days, or even psy- 
chological factors, also play their part. 
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This Issue and Others 
(Continued from page ii) 
series. For the last, we have to thank Marie Wormington of the Denver 
Museum, who is developing and editing the series. 

We are not alone in our shop talk. We are told by the editor of Archaeology 
that the Winter issue will include an illustrated article on ‘Archeology as a 
Career,” by John H. Rowe, which describes in detail the education and pre- 
paratory work desirable for a young man or woman considering an archeological 
career, the various kinds of posts available, and the rewards, financial and 
otherwise, which may be expected. The editors plan to make available re- 
prints, and advise us: “‘It would be of great assistance if those institutions or 
individuals who wish to order 50 copies or more would place their orders in 
advance of publication. After publication it may not be possible to fill large 
orders. Such orders should be addressed to The Editor, Archaeology, 211 Jesse 
Hall, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. The reprints will be sold 
at cost price, $3 for 50 copies, $5 for 100 copies, postage extra. Requests for 
fewer than 50 copies should be addressed, after January 1, 1955, to Business 
Manager, Archaeology, Andover Hall, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts.” 

Which reminds us that we are in the reprint business too. Recently 
Brooklyn College asked permission to mimeograph (for a large course) 550 
copies of two articles from the ANTHROPOLOGIST: (1) Esther Goldfrank, 
“Socialization, Personality, and the Structure of Pueblo Society (With Par- 
ticular Reference to Hopi and Zuni)”; (2) F. W. Underwood and I. Honig- 
mann, “A Comparison of Socialization and Personality in Two Simple Soci- 
eties.”” We suggested alternatively that it might be cheaper and better for us 
to reprint them by offset, as a service to teachers, and we offered to supply 
reprints at a cent a page. The order filled, we have additional copies of the 
two articles, and will supply them in quantities of 25 or more, at the same 
price, to teachers or bookstores. We also made a few reprints of the reviews 
of Anthropology Today in the June issue, thinking they might be wanted for 
classes which use the book; these will be supplied on the same terms. Order 


(Continued on page 838) 
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Environmental Limitation on the Development of Culture! 


BETTY J. MEGGERS 
Washington, D.C. 


HE relationship of culture to environment is one of the oldest problems 

in the science of anthropology and has provided a leading source of con- 
troversy. Early students, impressed with the ways in which cultures were ad- 
justed to the unique features of their local environments, developed the con- 
cept of environmental determinism. As more field work was done by trained 
observers, the variability in culture patterns became more evident and the 
idea of determinism was rejected. Then, as individual cultures were grouped 
into culture areas and recognized as specific manifestations of a general pattern, 
the role of environment once again compelled attention. Wissler (1926:214 
expressed the correspondence that exists between culture areas and “‘natural”’ 
areas in the form of a law: “‘... when two sections of a continent differ in 
climate, florae and faunae, or in their ecological complexes, the culture of the 
tribal groups in one section will differ from that in the other.” 

In the last two decades this situation has been examined in broad-scale 
analyses (Forde 1934; Kroeber 1939) and detailed field studies (Steward 1938 
and the relationship between environment and culture has been clarified to 
such an extent that Coon (1948:614) could phrase it recently in more causal 
terms than Wissler could use two decades before: ‘Differences in environment 

. are the chief if not the only reason why historical changes have proceeded 
at different rates in different places, and why more complicated systems have 
not diffused more rapidly from centers of development.” 

There are few anthropologists today who would disagree with the generai 
statement that environment is an important conditioner of culture. However, 
efforts to establish the relationship more specifically seem to give negative 
results. The potentialities of a particular habitat can be seen reflected in the 
subsistence pattern, the material culture, and by extension, in the social and 
religious aspects of the culture that is exploiting it, but when cultures of similar 
subsistence patterns or general features are compared they are not found to 
occupy similar environments. Hunting tribes, for example, may live in semi 
deserts, swamps, forests, grasslands, or mountains, and in the arctic, the trop- 
ics or the temperate zone. Conversely, areas that seem similar geographically 
may differ greatly culturally. This has led to the conclusion expressed by Forde 
(1934:464): 

Physical conditions enter intimately into every cultural development and pattern, 
not excluding the most abstract and non-material; they enter not as determinants, how 
ever, but as one category of the raw material of cultural elaboration. The study of the 
relations between cultural patterns and physical conditions is of the greatest impor- 
tance for an understanding of human society, but it cannot be undertaken in terms of 
simple geographical controls alleged to be identifiable on sight. It must proceed induc 
tively from the minute analysis of each actual society. 
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Given the traditional conception of environment, no other conclusion is 
possible. However, in view of the very definite evidence that cultures have an 
ecological aspect, which can be shown to have a determinative character 
particularly on the lower levels (e.g., Wedel 1953), it does not seem likely that 
no more general relationship exists. It is more probable that, in attempting to 
discover it, we have not been distinguishing the fundamental factors involved. 
All the efforts to correlate culture with environment have utilized the land- 
scape classifications set up by geographers. James (1935), for example, has 
summarized world environments under eight principal types: dry lands or 
deserts, tropical forests, Mediterranean scrub forests, mid-latitude mixed 
forests, grasslands, boreal forests, polar lands and mountain lands. It has fre- 
quently been noted that these categories do not represent cultural uniformities 
or even similarities. Desert cultures range from food gatherers to high civiliza- 
tions; both polar lands and boreal forests, on the other hand, are exploited by 
food gatherers. Since environment does have an important effect on cul’ ure, 
and since the usual geographical classifications fail to discriminate culturally 
significant units, it is logical to search for some other basis for distinction. 


DEFINITION OF ENVIRONMENT 

The primary point of interaction between a culture and its environment 
is in terms of subsistence, and the most vital aspect of environment from the 
point of view of culture is its suitability for food production. Until the dis- 
covery of agriculture, this was relatively equal over the major portion of the 
earth’s surface. In some areas game, wild plants or fish were more abundant 
than in others, but the range of variation was slight in comparison with what 
it became following the adoption of agriculture. The cultivation of cereals was 
designated by Tylor (1881:215) as “the great moving power of civilization,” 
and the cultural revolution that followed in its wake has since been commented 
upon frequently (Peake 1940:127; Childe 1941:66; Steward 1949a:23; White 
1949:371). Most anthropologists, however, do not carry the analysis beyond 
the effect that agriculture has had on culture to the effect that environment 
has on the productivity of agriculture. Differences in soil fertility, climate and 
other elements determine the productivity of agriculture, which, in turn, 
regulates population size and concentration and through this influences the 
sociopolitical and even the technological development of the culture. Once this 
point is raised, it is evident that differential suitability of the environment for 
agricultural exploitation provides a potential explanation for differences in 
cultural development attained around the world. 

To be culturally significant, a classification of environment must recognize 
differences in agricultural potential. Areas that permit only limited, shifting 
cultivation because of the poverty of the soil must be distinguished from those 
of enduring fertility where intensive agriculture can be practised over long 
periods of time. An examination of the methods of food production suggests 
that four types of environment can be recognized, each with a distinct agri- 
cultural and cultural implication: 
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Type 1.—Areas of no agricultural potential 

This includes the greatest variety of natural landscapes because only one 
of the many components necessary for agriculture need be absent for the area 
to be unsuitable. The defective element may be soil composition, temperature, 
rainfall, short growing season, elevation, terrain, etc. Type 1 regions include 
tundra, some deserts, tropical savannas, swamps, some mountain ranges, and 
similarly uncultivable types of land. 

A few areas with no agricultural potential are suitable for a pastoral econ- 
omy. These constitute a special category of Type 1 because food gathering is 
replaced by food production and a higher level of cultural development can 
be attained than is typical of Type 1 areas. Some Type 3 areas have also sup- 
ported pastoral cultures on the aboriginal level. However, since pastoralism is a 
minor source of food production compared to agriculture among the cultures 
of the world, and lacks both the environmental adaptability and the variety of 
potentiality for cultural development characteristic of agriculture, it will re- 
ceive only brief mention in this discussion. 

Type 2.—Areas of limited agricultural potential 

Here agriculture can be undertaken, but its productivity is minimized by 
limited soil fertility, which cannot economically be improved or conserved. 
When the natural vegetation cycle is broken by clearing, planting and harvest- 
ing, the delicate balance between what is taken from and what is returned to 
the soil is upset. The soil is poor to begin with, and exposed fully to the detri- 
mental effects of the climate, it is quickly exhausted of plant nutrients. The 
addition of fertilizer is not feasible on a primitive level or economically prac- 
tical on a modern one. Since the major cause of this condition is abundant rain- 
fall and high humidity, Type 2 environments may be restricted to the tropics, 
and a good example is the South American tropical forest and selva. This does 
not mean, however, that a! tropical environments are necessarily Type 2. 

Up to the present time, no method of maintaining such areas in continu- 
ously profitable, intensive food production has been found, in spite of our ex 
tensive knowledge of plants and soils (cf. Higbee 1948). Permanent and inten- 
sive production has been achieved in some places by the introduction of tree 
crops (cacao, coffee, bananas, citrus, etc.) and jute, but with the possible ex- 
ception of the banana, none of these could provide an adequate subsistence 
base. Should a solution appear in the future, the “limited” designation for 
Type 2 might have to be modified, but since the obstacles to the increased pro- 
ductivity of food crops are infinitely greater than in Type 3, a distinction be 
tween the two should still be made. 

Type 3—Areas of increasable (improvable) agriculiural potential 

Areas of this type contain all the essentials for agricultural production that 
exist in Type 2. However, being in more temperate climates where rainfall 
and humidity are less detrimental, soil exhaustion is caused mainly by the 
raising of food crops. Under a slash-and-burn type of utilization, the produc- 
tivity of the land is not much greater than that of Type 2 areas. However, 
crop returns can be appreciably increased by techniques such as rotation, fal- 
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low and fertilization, and the same fields can be kept in almost constant produc- 
tion over long periods of time if not permanently. Temperate forest zones 
like Europe and the eastern United States belong in this category. 

Other Type 3 environments are less readily improved because the deficient 
element is not soil fertility, but water. The Imperial Valley of California is 
such a case, where agriculture is made possible by water brought long distances 
over mountains. 

Further methods of increasing agricultural potential are by the introduction 
of more suitable plants, such as the replacement of dry rice by wet rice in 
Madagascar (Linton 1936:348-54), and the introduction of new or improved 
tools like the animal-drawn plow in the North American plains. 

Type 4.—Areas of unlimited agricultural potential 

Here the natural environment approximates as closely as possible the ideal 
conditions for agriculture. Climate, water and terrain are suitable and soil 
fertility is for the purposes of this discussion inexhaustible, so that the land 
can support intensive food production indefinitely. The ‘‘cradles of civiliza- 
tion” all belong to Type 4. 

The classification of an area into one of these types is theoretically inde- 
pendent of the time factor. Since the introduction of agriculture in most of the 
world, there has been little alteration in climate or topography that has affected 
the agricultural potentiality of the environment. Where changes have occurred 
because of climatic shifts, such as the gradual northward extension of the limit 
of agriculture in North America, the area can be reclassified in accord with its 
new potential. 

For purposes of practical ease in identifying an area as to type, the year 
1950 can be taken as a base line. If an area is improvable by modern agricul- 
tural techniques, it is Type 3, regardless of what might have been its primitive 
or aboriginal usage. If it cannot be shown to have been so improved, or to be 
comparable to some area where similar natural deficiencies in agricultural po- 
tential have been compensated for with modern knowledge and techniques 
then it is Type 2 or Type 1, depending on whether agriculture is feasible or 
impossible. Type 3 areas, as will be seen, are most dependent on such technical 
advances to develop their potential. Type 4 areas are highly productive even 
with relatively primitive means of exploitation. 

Since this is not a common approach to the classification of environment 
it may be well to risk over-repetition in order to avoid being misunderstood. 
The characteristics and differences between Types 1, 3 and 4 are relatively 
clear-cut, and probably do not need further discussion. Type 2, however, con- 
tains two pitfalls: (1) It takes a stand on a question in much dispute, namely, 
the agricultural potentiality of the tropics, and (2) it leads to the identification 
of “tropical” with “Type 2,” which is not intended. Comments and informa- 
tion bearing on these two points will be found in the succeeding pages, but a 
more specific statement here may help to orient the reader. 

If one wishes to make an abstract argument about the opportunities for 
agriculture in the South American tropics, it can be documented with quota- 
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tions from visitors to the area beginning with Raleigh and La Barre in the 17th 
century and continuing right up to the present (Price 1952). However, a care- 
ful examination will reveal the liberal use of qualifiers such as ‘‘could,” 
“might,” “probably,” “if ..., then,’ etc., and considerable emphasis on the 
luxuriance of the wild vegetation. Such arguments are hard to refute because 
of their indefinite character. However, if one examines archeological, ethno- 
graphical and historical data, the efforts to initiate large-scale agricultural 
programs, the climatic factors influencing the vegetation cycle, and so delves 
beneath the promising surface, one is forced to conclude that the latter is 
largely an attractive camouflage. Even to grant the possibility that parts of 
the Amazon Basin can be brought under successful agricultural production by 
the use of specialized techniques and crops does not invalidate the establish- 
ment of a separate category for this and similar areas in the environmental 
classification. Our goal is to explain differences in cultural development, and 
we can do this only by observing the facts and distilling from them a general 
hypothesis. The assumption that underlies this process is that the situations 
we observe are not fortuitous or arbitrary, but are caused. The fact that cul- 
tural evolution has proceeded farther in Type 3 areas than in Type 2 areas 
cannot be considered accidental and dismissed as irrelevant. Although it may 
seem to us, possessed of the knowledge of the 20th century, that the obstacles 
to agricultural exploitation are no greater in one type of environment than in 
the other, we are not justified in projecting this view into the analysis. Unless 
it is a conclusion derived from an examination of the data, it cannot be brought 
forth to refute other generalizations founded on these facts. 

Since the primary cause of this low agricultural potentiality appears to lie 
in the low natural fertility of the soil, worn out and broken down by long and 
constant exposure to leaching, it was suggested that Type 2 environments 
may be exclusively tropical. This is not equivalent, however. to a statement 
that all tropical environments are Type 2. On the contrary, one need not look 
far around the world to gather evidence that this is not the case. There is no 
reason why it should be. The primary definition of “tropical” is in terms of 
latitude, and latitude is perhaps the least important and most generalized 
factor influencing agriculture. Soil fertility, topography, rainfall pattern, tem- 
perature and similar agriculturally significant variables differ among tropical 
areas as they do among temperate ones, and form the basis for the environ- 
mental classification used here. 

In correlating cultural development with environmental potentiality, the 
two components must be treated on the same level. The classification of the 
environment has been made in terms of general features that unite the land- 
scapes placed in one category and distinguish them from those in another. The 
basic or primary factor, agricultural potentiality, has been deduced or ab- 
stracted from the unique or variable features, temperature, rainfall, flora, 
topography, that are present in any given area. In order to detect possible rela- 
tionships, culture must be reduced to a similar level of generalization and 
specific features categorized under concepts such as “‘social classes,’ ‘““occupa- 
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tional division of labor,” “‘hierarchy of gods,” etc. This has been done fre- 
quently before, especially in culture-area formulations, and its philosophical 
validity has been discussed by Steward (1949a:6-7), so that it does not seem 
necessary to add further justification here. 

If we accept as a working hypothesis the existence of a definite cause and 
effect relationship between these four kinds of environment and the maximum 
cultural development they can continuously support, the next step is to exam- 
ine from this point of view some of the evidence that has been assembled 
about cultures. Since limitations of space do not permit coverage of the world, 
the greatest temporal, spatial and cultural variety may be included by using 
South America and Europe as test areas. 


CULTURE AND ENVIRONMENT IN SOUTH AMERICA 

The aboriginal cultures of South America have been analyzed and classified 
in recent years into four major culture areas: Marginal, Tropical Forest, 
Circum-Caribbean and Andean (Steward 1946-50). Although this division 
was made primarily in order to present the tremendous array of data in an in- 
telligible order, it performs the secondary function of being one of the most 
remarkable demonstrations available of the limiting effect of environment on 
culture. 

The habitats of the Marginal tribes are varied geographically, including 
swamps, savannas, sub-Antarctic forests and arid uplands, but all belong to 
Type 1 because they are unfit for agriculture. A subsistence derived from 
hunting, fishing and gathering will normally support only small groups and 
these must be constantly on the move to take advantage of seasonal food 
plants and moving game. The combination of small population concentra- 
tions and nomadic life exerts a very definitely limiting effect on the culture, 
keeping it on a simple level that permits the satisfaction of basic needs and lit- 
tle more. Technology is limited to the manufacture of essential tools and uten- 
sils that can be made in a minimum of time and with easily accessible materi- 
als: bows and arrows, spears, coiled baskets, nets and perhaps bark canoes 
Shelters are crude and temporary. Social organization is on kinship lines, since 
the social unit is a single family, or at best an extended family or lineage. 
There is no division of labor except on sex and age lines, no differentiation in 
rank or status among adults. The family head is the band leader, but he has 
no privileges or enforceable powers and few duties. Supernaturalism is poorly 
defined and serves individual rather than group ends; there are no offerings, 
sacrifices, temples or idols. Even shamans are not frequent. 

That the failure to achieve a higher level of culture in Type 1 areas in South 
America is not the result of isolation from sources of diffusion is noted by 
Steward (19495:691-—92): 


More advanced technologies were absent to a surprising degree, even among the 
tribes who adjoined or formed enclaves within the Tropical Forest peoples and would 
seem to have had considerable opportunity for borrowing. ... For exampl2, simple 
woven and twilled baskets are easier and faster to make than coiled or twined ones, 
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loom weaving is more efficient than netting or finger twining, and in many localities 
even dugout canoes would have repaid the labor of constructing them. 

To explain this as the result of ‘‘a certain recklessness toward the hazards of 
existence,” as Steward does (p. 692), is to attribute to these people an attitude 
that may be present at our own level of development but if held by primitive 
groups would soon have led them to extinction. It seems more reasonable to 
conclude that a powerful deterrent beyond the influence of human wishes pre- 
vents these advances from being made. Since the culture is in such intimate 
relationship with the environment, it is logical to look for an explanation from 
this source. The evidence suggests that the environment exerts an unsurmount- 
able limiting effect on the cultures it supports as long as it permits only a 
hunting and gathering subsistence pattern, and that this limitation extends to 
all areas of the culture, even those that seem remotely or not at all related to 
the subsistence requirements. No amount of inventive genius or receptivity 
to borrowing that might be theoretically attributable to the people psycho- 
logically is sufficient to overcome this barrier. 

The tribes belonging to the Tropical Forest pattern of culture occupy an 
environment belonging to Type 2, with limited agricultural potential. The 
introduction of slash-and-burn agriculture to the subsistence brings a more re- 
liable food supply, which in turn permits a denser and more sedentary popula- 
tion and a release of labor from subsistence activities that is reflected in an 
expansion of all other aspects of the culture. More time is available for the 
gathering and preparation of raw materials and for the process of manufacture, 
and this permits the introduction of pottery and loom weaving of domesticated 
cotton. Other new traits are woven basketry and dugout canoes. The settle 
ment pattern consists of semipermanent villages composed of communal or 
single-family houses of pole and thatch construction. 

Although it represents an increase in security of food supply, slash-and- 
burn agriculture is not sufficiently productive or permanent of locale to sup 
port large concentrations of population or stable settlements. This is reflected 
in the sociopolitical organization which remains basically along kinship lines, 
the headman or chief having limited authority and few if any special privileges. 
Division of labor remains on sex and age lines, but the shaman begins to emerge 
as a part-time occupational specialist. Crisis rites are elaborated, especially at 
birth and puberty, and surrounded with magical observances and taboos. 
Deities are still mythical beings rather than objects of worship, and the most 
important supernatural beings are “bush spirits.”’ 

The role of the environment in the formation of this type of culture pattern 
is clear, but the fact that a Type 2 environment prevents any further increase 
in the complexity of the cultures it supports may not be so obvious. The proc- 
ess of evolution being typically slow, there is a possibility that the Tropical 
Forest pattern was too recent a development for there to have been further 
progress before the advent of the Europeans. This would be in line with 
Steward’s reconstruction (1948:14-15) of the spread of culture in South 
America: an early expansion of the Andean pattern with some deculturation 
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to the Circum-Caribbean level, followed by diffusion from Venezuela down 
the coast and up the Amazon accompanied by the loss of more advanced socio- 
political and religious patterns. If this reconstruction were true, it would place 
a relatively late date on the origin of the Tropical Forest pattern, since it 
would have to postdate the development of culture in the Andean area toa 
level higher than that represented in the Circum-Caribbean area and allow for 
the occurrence of a deculturation in the latter region and a further decline in 
the Tropical Forest. 

Archeological evidence from the Circum-Caribbean and Tropical Forest 
areas has greatly increased since the publication of Steward’s hypothesis, and 
it indicates that the actual sequence of events was in the direction of evolution 
rather than degeneration. Rouse’s analysis (1953) of the Circum-Caribbean 
archeological picture shows that cultures of the Tropical Forest level precede 
those identifiable as Circum-Caribbean. Field work in two Tropical Forest 
areas (the mouth of the Amazon and British Guiana) produces a sequence 
from Marginal to Tropical Forest culture, rather than the Circum-Caribbean 
to Tropical Forest sequence needed to support Steward’s analysis (Evans and 
Meggers n.d.; Meggers n.d.). It appears that as agriculture diffused over the 
continent, culture in each area was elaborated to the limit determined by the 
environmental potential, and having attained that level remained relatively 
stationary. In the Tropical Forest area it advanced from Marginal to Tropical 
Forest; in the Circum-Caribbean area, from Marginal to Tropical Forest to 
Circum-Caribbean. Thereafter local diversification in details continued but 
there was no noticeable further advance. 

A number of examples of the degeneration of higher cultures under the 
influence of the tropical forest or Type 2 environment exist and constitute im- 
portant evidence of the limiting force of this type of environment, although 
they can no longer be considered as typical of the process that created the 
Tropical Forest cultural pattern. One of the most striking is the failure of the 
highly-organized and technically-advanced Inca culture to include any of the 
tropical forest as an effective part of the Inca Empire. Although numerous 
efforts were made to extend the boundaries in this direction, they were uni- 
formly unsuccessful. This suggests that the subsistence resources of the low- 
lands were so meager that they could not support such an advanced culture 
even when it brought with it well-developed techniques for the mass production 
and distribution of food. 

Even less highly organized groups that attempted to colonize the lowlands 
were unable to maintain traits that were more advanced than the Tropical 
Forest pattern. One of these, the Marajoara culture at the mouth of the Ama- 
zon River, has had sufficient archeological examination to permit the recon- 
struction of its course of decline in detail (Meggers 1951, n.d.). The sites con- 
sist of artificial earth mounds up to 250 meters long and 7 meters high, which 
were used either for habitation or for burial. The variety of complex decorative 
styles in the pottery, the details of the burial pattern, and the size and quantity 
of the mounds imply a social and religious organization of the Circum-Carib- 
bean or Sub-Andean level, with well-developed leadership, social stratification, 
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occupational division of labor, and a religion involving idols and probably 
priests. The history of this culture on Marajé Island begins suddenly with the 
technological and sociopolitical development in its most complex form. 
Mounds were begun, the potters set about their work, craftsmen and specialists 
of other kinds devoted themselves to their special tasks, while another segment 
of the population undertook to secure food for all. Initially, it would not be 
impossible, or perhaps even difficult, for a few people to supply the needs of the 
group in the new environment as they had in the old one. The forested western 
half of the Island must have provided considerable game, and the streams and 
lakes were bountifully stocked with fish. Birds are abundant today and must 
have been so in aboriginal times. 

This condition could not continue indefinitely, however. With intensive 
exploitation, the game would grow more wary, the fish less abundant, the 
birds would seek safer spots and an increasing number of man-hours would be 
required to feed the community. The difficulties would mount when the limited 
area suitable for slash-and-burn agriculture had been cut over and had to be 
re-used before fertility was restored. More and more individuals would have to 
leave their special occupations and join the quest for food. This change is re- 
flected in the pottery, which shows a consistent decline in quality of decora- 
tion, variety of shapes and technical skill. The more elaborate decorative tech- 
niques die out approximately in the order of their complexity, those requiring 
the greatest expenditure of time for their execution going first. The same 
degeneration must have taken place in the other categories of material culture. 
With the breakdown of the division of labor on occupational lines, and the 
basis for social stratification, came a disintegration of the social system re- 
flected archeologically in the disappearance of differential treatment of the 
dead. The decline continued until the culture viewed archeologically is similar 
in all respects to the Tropical Forest cultures, in which state it survived until 
Marajé Island was overrun by an invading tribe of the Tropical Forest pattern. 

The evidence just reviewed brings out two major attributes of the Tropical 
Forest culture area: (1) advanced cultural traits did not diffuse into it from the 
adjacent regions of higher culture in spite of frequent “opportunity”; and (2 
more advanced cultures that attempted to colonize the tropical forest were un- 
able to preserve their more advanced culture in so doing. The conclusion seems 
unavoidable that there is a force at work to which man through his culture 
must bow. The determinant operates uniformly regardless of time, place (with- 
in the forest), psychology or race. Its leveling effect appears to be inescapable. 
Even modern efforts to implant civilization in the South American tropical 
forest have met with defeat, or survive only with constant assistance from the 
outside. In short, the environmental potential of the tropical forest is sufficient 
to allow the evolution of culture to proceed only to the level represented by 
the Tropical Forest culture pattern; further indigenous evolution is impossible, 
and any more highly evolved culture attempting to settle and maintain itself 
in the tropical forest environment will inevitably decline to the Tropical Forest 
level. 


The culture of the Circum-Caribbean pattern represents a higher degree of 
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development than was achieved in the tropical forest, manifested primarily on 
the social and religious level. Technological improvements are mainly in 
quality and variety of products, the only new category of manufactures being 
metallurgy. The settlement pattern is characterized by large, compact, planned 
villages containing several hundred to several thousand persons, with special 
structures for temple, chief’s residence and storehouses. Social organization is 
in marked contrast to what exists on the Tropical Forest level: stratification 
into three or four classes with status partly hereditary and partly dependent 
on individual achievement in warfare; a chief who receives tribute and who is 
distinguished in life by special insignia and in death by special burial practices; 
division of labor on occupational lines; and, on the political side, union of 
villages or tribes into federations. Religion becomes institutionalized. Celestial 
beings and ancestors are among supernatural objects of worship, represented 
by idols housed in temples served by the shaman or chief who made offerings 
that sometimes included human sacrifice. Warfare was an important activity 
and villages were often fortified for defense. 

The Circum-Caribbean and Tropical Forest cultures occupy adjacent ter- 
ritory along northern South America, and it has already been shown that the 
differences between them cannot be explained as the result of lack of oppor- 
tunity for diffusion. In the light of the environmental influences operating on 
Tropical Forest culture, it is pertinent to examine the Circum-Caribbean area 
environmentally to see what the differences are that will account for the greater 
cultural complexity. 

A diversity of geographical features is included in the Circum-Caribbean 
area, ranging from lowland tropical forests and alternately dry and flooded 
savannas up to more temperate highlands, and including both islands of vary- 
ing size and the mainland. If environment and culture are related, it would be 
expected that this environmental diversity would be reflected in cultural 
diversity, which is indeed the case. Certain of these environments are Type 3, 
suitable for relatively intensive farming (supplemented with a good supply of 
seafood), and it is in those situations that the typical Circum-Caribbean cul- 
tures are found. Attempts by these to expand to the Type 2 tropical forest are 
traceable archeologically, especially in Central America, but none of them 
were successful in producing enduring settlements (Johnson 1948:196). The 
main distinction between Tropical Forest and Circum-Caribbean culture is in 
the realm of social organization. Where a stable food supply permits the estab- 
lishment of good-sized, permanent communities, an elaboration of the social 
structure is mandatory. The village is no longer composed of relatives, and 
kinship is no longer a sufficient basis for regulating interpersonal relations. 
Chiefs exacting tribute and exercising special privileges, social classes, and oc- 
cupational division of labor do not at first glance seem closely related to food 
supply, but the degree of dependence is readily indicated by the loss of these 
features when the effort is made to transplant them to the less productive 
Type 2 environment of the tropical forest. 
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In the Andean culture area with a Type 3 and Type 4 environment, the 
highest cultural development in South America was achieved. The Peruvian 
coastal valleys furnish the longest uninterrupted prehistoric sequence, partly 
because favorable conditions for preservation accompany favorable conditions 
for human occupancy. Arts and crafts, social organization, and religion were 
elaborated to an extent that rivaled what had been achieved in Europe in the 
same century. Cotton and woolen textiles were produced by a variety of tech- 
niques, some so complex that they cannot be duplicated on modern machine 
looms, and often ornamented with elaborate designs. Pottery was mass- 
produced and of high quality. Metallurgy included casting, alloying, plating 
of gold, silver and copper. Massive fortifications, agricultural terraces, palaces, 
temples and lesser buildings were constructed of carefully fitted stone masonry 
or adobe. Minor arts and crafts existed in profusion. Settlements ranged from 
small villages to cities, some of which were administrative centers attaining an 
estimated population of 100,000. A network of roads facilitated communication 
and transportation of goods between towns. 

The functions of government were handled by a hierarchy of officials of 
increasing rank and responsibility, culminating in the divine and absolute 
monarch. Class distinctions were clearly defined and hereditary, with dis- 
tinctive garments, insignia and other privileges for individuals of the upper 
class. Governmental supervision touched all aspects of life; the duties and obli- 
gations of each individual were fixed, all activities were regulated. It is almost 
superfluous to add that occupational division of labor was advanced to modern 
proportions. The religious organization paralleled the governmental one, with 
a hierarchy of priests headed by a close relative of the ruler. These presided 
over temples dedicated to gods of varying importance and housing images 
and ceremonial paraphernalia. The gods were approached with blood sac 
rifice, fasting, prayer and offerings, and ceremonies were held in accord with 
the ritual calendar. 

The existence of so elaborate a civilization depends upon the intensive pro- 
duction of food and its effective distribution. Large irrigation works increased 
cultivatable land in the valleys on the coast, and terracing with fertilization 
was employed in the highlands. Specialization in crops permitted each region 
to grow what was best suited to its climate, altitude and soil. The surpluses of 
one year or area were stored for distribution in time of need. These methods 
were so productive that many thousands of commoners could be levied for 
military service, labor on public works or similar specialized tasks that con 
tributed nothing to the basic subsistence. The closeness of the correlation be- 
tween these advanced technological and sociological features and the highly 
productive subsistence base is demonstrated by the failure of the Inca Empire 
to extend its boundaries into regions with lesser agricultural potential. The 
failure to expand farther north or south might be laid to the slow communica- 
tion and consequent difficulties in maintaining control, which were com- 
pounded as distance from the center increased. This could not excuse lack of 
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expansion to the east, however, nor would it have prevented the diffusion of 
advanced pottery and weaving techniques, which were not adopted to any 
extent by neighboring tribes. 

The evidence summarized above leads to the following conclusion: In de- 
termining the degree of evolution that a culture or culture area can attain, 
geographical location (in terms of proximity to centers of diffusion), intelli- 
gence (or genius) and psychological receptivity to new ideas are not as impor- 
tant as environment:as it is reflected in the subsistence resources. If the tem- 
perature, soil, altitude, rainfall, growing season, terrain or some other factor 
will not permit agricultural production, then only unusual circumstances in 
the form of a bountiful and permanent supply of wild food (as on the North- 
west Coast), or the adoption of a pastoral food production (as in parts of Asia 
will permit the cultural adaptation to go beyond nomadic family bands with 
a minimum of material equipment and social organization. Where other factors 
are favorable, but the soils are of limited natural fertility that cannot be arti- 
ficially increased, agriculture can be carried on although it requires constant 
clearing of new fields to be maintained. Even with such limitations, the effect 
on culture is remarkable, bringing a radically altered settlement pattern and an 
increase in the inventory of material traits. However, unless a method of con- 
tinuing fields under permanent production is found, the culture can never 
proceed beyond a simple level. Where soils are of increasable or unlimited 
fertility and capable of permanent productivity, cultural evolution has no 
environmental limitation. 

The close correlation between environment and culture just sketched for 
South America could be accidental or unique, in which case the above con- 
clusions would have no general validity. Whether or not this is the case can 
easily be discovered by reviewing the relationship between cultural evolution 
and agricultural productivity in another part of the world. One of the best 
documented is Europe, a predominantly Type 3 area. 


CULTURE AND ENVIRONMENT IN EUROPE 

The term “Neolithic Revolution” originated to describe the revolutionary 
alteration that took place in European culture after the introduction of cereal 
cultivation from the Near East. For almost a million years man had been a 
roving hunter and gatherer of wild foods. During this time his tool inventory 
increased and more effective weapons were invented, but his sociopolitical 
organization remained basically the same. It was only after the introduction of 
agriculture that a marked alteration in culture took place. The effect was simi- 
lar to what occurred in South America, and Childe’s description (1951:86-87 
of the Danubian I period in Central Europe sounds very much like that of the 
Tropical Forest pattern except that slash-and-burn cultivation was supple- 
mented with domestic cattle and pigs rather than hunting. Villages were small, 
composed of communal as well as individual family houses. Arts and crafts 
include pottery and weaving. There are no indications of differences in rank 
or of occupational specialization. Nor are there any temples or other evidence 
of well-defined religion. 
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In the four succeeding Danubian periods, there is little alteration in the 
economy that can be considered an advance. The main differences are an in- 
creasing emphasis on the pastoral aspect of the subsistence and expansion of 
warfare and trade, especially after the introduction of bronze. A major trans- 
formation occurred in Danubian Period VI, however, as a result of two im- 
provements in agricultural technique: the substitution of plow for hoe cultiva- 
tion, and the substitution of crop and fallow for slash-and-burn exploitation 
pp. 92-94). Sheep grazed on the fallow and stubble fields, which not only pro- 
vided them with a more stable food supply but also were thereby fertilized. 
Bronze tools facilitated the clearing of farm land and the harvesting of the 
grain. These innovations increased the productivity of man-hours expended in 
subsistence activities and this is reflected in the emergence of distinctions in 
rank and of occupational division of labor. Chiefs exercised local authority, 
and enjoyed status and wealth above the common man. War was prominent 
and most villages were strongly fortified. Increased village size is reflected in 
enlargement of the associated cemeteries. 

With the introduction of iron into Europe, corresponding to Danubian 
VII and continuing in Period VIII, further advances in agricultural technique 
were initiated (pp. 96-99). Iron tools were cheaper than bronze ones and con- 
sequently more generally available. The result was more extensive clearing of 
land on the one hand, and more efficient cultivation with iron plows on the 
other. Together with other tool improvements, these permitted increased 
food production that resulted in further cultural advance. The population 
density increased substantially, and fortified towns covering twelve or more 
acres made their appearance. Social classes developed, with slaves at the 
bottom and nobility at the top. The existence of political units greater than the 
local community is implied by the discovery of royal tombs. Occupational 
division of labor was advanced and utilitarian objects like pottery were mass 
produced. Local manufactures were supplemented by imports from the Classi- 
cal civilizations of Greece and Rome. There is little evidence of religious de- 
velopment except the existence of small shrines. 

As Childe (p. 116) points out, the sequence just reviewed represents “not 
stages in the evolution of a rural economy, but rather stages in the adaptation 
of a rural economy, based on exotic cereals and exotic sheep, to the environ- 
ment of the deciduous forest zone.”’ It is conceivable that some of these ad- 
vances could have been made without the benefit of diffusion, but the cultural 
evolution would have been slower in that case. As it was, the growth of culture 
in Europe, stimulated by diffusion, followed the same basic pattern as it did in 
the Near East where the discoveries originated. This is not true of all Type 3 
areas. Where the techniques needed for improvement of the agricultural poten- 
tiality are more complex, the culture may skip directly from food gathering to 
food production in modern proportions. These changes are not accomplished by 
diffusion, but by transplantation of personnel and equipment into the “under- 
developed” area. The point to be emphasized is that without the application 
of improved agricultural techniques, Type 3 environments limit the cultures 
they support to the simple level represented by the Trepical Forest pattern, 
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or in some cases even to a food-gathering economy. With these improvements, 
they can produce and support as high a cultural development as can en- 
vironments of Type 4. Were this not the case, the history of culture would 
have been quite different, since Type 4 areas occupy a very small portion of 
the surface of the earth. 
THE LAW OF ENVIRONMENTAL LIMITATION ON CULTURE 

When the four levels or stages of cultural development that have just been 
traced in South America and in Europe are compared, the coincidence of basi: 
features is remarkable (Fig. 1). The same kinds of advances in settlement pat- 
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tern, social organization and technology follow the same kinds of improve- 
ments in agricultural production. The major difference lies in the fact that in 
South America these advances were achieved spatially as well as temporally 
and the culture was stabilized as the agricultural limit of each area was reached, 
while in Europe the productivity of the soil could be increased by the applica- 
tion of better agricultural methods and as each improvement was put into use 
the culture underwent a spurt. 

Since this close correlation does exist between the increased productivity 
of agriculture and progressive cultural development, and agricultural produc- 
tivity depends upon the potentiality of the natural environment, we can 
rephrase the statement that culture is dependent on agriculture to read that 
the level to which a culture can develop is dependent upon the agricultural potential- 
ity of the environment il occupies. As this potentiality is improved, culture will 
advance. If it cannot be improved, the culture will become stabilized at a level 
compatible with the food resources. 

A quick mental application of this rule to a random selection of cultures 
will reveal many “‘exceptions.’’ These are not true exceptions in the sense that 
they invalidate the rule, but rather are instances in which local conditions 
have introduced elements that disturb the ‘‘natural’’ course of events. This is 
the usual situation with scientific laws, and we are more fortunate than those 
in other fields in that we do have examples that illustrate the functioning of 
this law. Many of the laws of the physical sciences refer to ideal situations and 
are always distorted when viewed in the real world. Variables such as tempera- 
ture, pressure, friction and gravitation explain the discrepancies between ac- 
tual events and the prescriptions of physical laws. A similar variable, technol- 
ogy, accounts for most of the “exceptions”’ to the law of environmental limita- 
tion on culture. Ideally, we should expect every culture occupying a Type 3 
area to have reached the level of development achieved in Europe. In reality, 
the level to which a culture actually does develop, or did develop aboriginally 
in many parts of the world, depends on the success with which the full poten- 
tial of the environment is utilized. The range of variation in this respect is 
greatest in Type 3 areas, where technology plays the greatest role in the 
exploitation. Where independent discovery of improved techniques did not 
occur, and distance.from or absence of centers of diffusion eliminated the pos- 
sibility of borrowing, a culture was often stabilized at a much lower level than 
that set by the environmental potentiality. One only need compare the abo- 
riginal situation in areas such as the northeastern United States, the Great 
Plains, and the Imperial Valley of California with modern usage to recognize 
the difference that technology makes in agricultural productivity in Type 3 
areas. 

One of the most glaring of the ‘exceptions’ is modern civilization, which 
has extended itself into swamps and similarly inauspicious regions all around 
the world. An examination of this situation in terms of the law, however, will 
reveal that the basic requirement is not violated. The proposition reads: ““The 
level to which a culture can develop is dependent upon the agricultural poten- 
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tiality of the environment it occupies.’’ There is no evidence to indicate that 
the technology represented in a modern base in Alaska, a mining town in the 
West Virginia hills or a sponge fishing community in Florida could have been 
achieved indigenously or can maintain itself on local resources. On the con- 
trary, it is obvious that the existence of modern civilization in these environ- 
ments is based on the special products or services which are provided to the 
culture as a whole, and which warrant the “underwriting”’ of their subsistence 
support. The satisfaction of thousands of secondary needs that have assumed 
primary significance to the consumers has spread modern technology far and 
wide to take advantage of everything from loca! natural resources to lower 
tax rates, and the fact that these extensions owe their existence solely to the 
vast food-producing capacity achieved in Type 3 environments and the exten- 
sive facilities for distribution is often obscured. The ability to maintain this 
kind of regional specialization is a good measure of cultural advance and a 
simple means of indicating how far we have progressed beyond the level repre- 
sented by the Inca Empire. 

This law of environmental limitation on culture has bearing on numerous 
current problems in anthropology. It provides a basic explanation for what 
seems often to be an erratic operation of diffusion. Instead of concluding that 
diffusion usually moves from higher cultures to lower ones, but not always, 
one can examine the hypothesis that diffusion proceeds most rapidly from cul- 
tures in Type 4 areas to those in Type 3 areas, and only to a limited extent from 
Type 4 and Type 3 areas to those of Types 1 and 2. In other words, if this is 
a valid law, then the barrier to acceptance of a trait or complex may often be 
basically environmental. A further implication is that geographical proximity 
to centers of diffusion is not necessarily an important determinant of degree of 
cultural development. Environmental limitations in adjacent Type 1 or Type 
2 areas may inhibit the adoption of traits that diffuse to distant areas of Type 3. 

This concept of differential cultural potential inherent in different types of 
environment offers an interesting explanation of both the areal distribution of 
cultures and the lack of stability of certain culture areas through time. The 
four types of environment set different limits on the level of development 
which a culture can attain, and the amount of latitude permitted is closely 
related to the stability of the cultural adjustment. Cultures occupying Type 1 
areas show little basic change over thousands of years and, in fact, comprise 
the hunting and gathering groups surviving into the 20th century. Cultures 
occupying areas of Type 2 reached their optimum level of elaboration shortly 
after their subsistence source shifted from food gathering to slash-and-burn 
agriculture, and have since shown great stability. It is in areas of Type 3 and 
Type 4 that the greatest variation in culture through time exists, and this 
situation has been one of the primary obstacles to the satisfactory definition 
of culture areas in Asia. 

The assumption of this active relationship between environment and cul- 
tural development helps to clarify some of the puzzling distributional aspects 
of culture, in which enclaves of lower culture are found between those of 
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higher levels, and even along routes of diffusion. Prominent examples are the 
“gap” between aboriginal Mexico and the American Southeast, and tribes of 
Marginal level between the Andean and Tropical Forest areas in South 
America. These tribes are like “‘whistle stops,” occupying areas too low in 
agricultural (and therefore cultural) potential to share in or profit by the dif- 
fusion moving along their “line” except in the most limited way. 

If this is a true cultural law, it must have no exceptions. Either it operates 
as specified or one or more variables in the local situation explain the failure of 
the expected result. In all of the illustrations cited thus far, the total picture 
is well understood and the application of the law simply places the specific 
instance in a larger general framework. One of the most useful aspects of sci- 
entific laws, however, is that they furnish a basis for prediction and thus direct 
investigation of problems away from variable factors into lines that are more 
likely to be fruitful. An analysis of the puzzling elements surrounding the origin 
and development of Maya cu!ture will serve to illustrate how the law of envi- 
ronmental limitation on culture can open new possibilities for investigation. 


APPLICATION TO THE MAYA PROBLEM 


No one wil! question the statement that the Maya rank with the Aztecs 
and the Inca at the peak of New World cultural development. Certain of their 
achievements, among them calendrical, mathematical, and writing systems, 
are unique in this hemisphere and compare favorably with contemporary at- 
iainments in the Old World. Now, however, the marvelous sculptured stone 
buildings that remain as monuments to the intellectual and religious achieve- 
ments of the past lie broken and concealed by luxuriant vegetation. The in- 
congruity of this magnificent civilization in a lowland, tropical forest environ- 
ment has been noted by geographers (Platt 1942:501; James 1942:675) as 
well as anthropologists (Steward 1949a¢:17; Ruppert and Denison 1943:1). 
The circumstance is so unusual that it has required explanation, and the one 
most frequently given is that geographical location at the junction between 
two continents in the “crossroads of culture contact”’ provided sufficient stimu- 
lus to compensate for the deficiencies of the environment (Hoebel 1949:483; 
Kroeber 1948:786; White 1949:223). The preceding discussion, however, 
brings us to the conclusion that diffusion of this sort can operate only after 
the productivity of the subsistence pattern has been increased, which was not 
done in the Maya case. This means that a culture of the level attained by the 
Classic Maya could not have developed in the Type 2 environment where the 
archeological remains are found, but must have been introduced from else- 
where. Furthermore, since Type 2 environments lack the resources to maintain 
so high a level of culture, the history of the Maya occupation of the tropical 
forest should represent a decline or deculturation. 

These conclusions can be tested against the archeological evidence. If 
Classic Maya culture is an indigenous development based on increasingly or 
indefinitely productive agriculture, we should expect to trace a gradual trans- 
formation from something approaching the Tropical Forest pattern through 
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a stage comparable to the Circum-Caribbean, and beyond to the developed 
Maya, at which level it should remain. On the other hand, if Maya culture is 
an example of the effort of a high civilization to colonize the tropical forest, 
we should expect to find that: (1) it appears suddenly in a well-developed 
state; (2) it does not diffuse to adjacent areas; and (3) its history is one of 
gradual decline. An examination of the present evidence on these points gives 
a promising result. 

Regarding the antecedents of Classic Maya culture, it is widely acknowl- 
edged that no very definite evidence has come to light. Pre-Classic horizons 
have been uncovered in the Guatemala highlands and coast, in southern Vera- 
cruz and Oaxaca, and in parts of the Guatemala lowlands, but none of these 
seems to be directly ancestral to the lowland Classic Maya development. It is 
important to note that many of these areas producing pre-Classic sites are 
Type 3 as, for example, highland Guatemala where rotation and fertilization 
permit a relatively intensive utilization of the agricultural land and give an 
average yield of maize comparable to that in the Peruvian coastal valleys 
(McBryde 1947:17-21). Pre-Classic manifestations in the tropical lowland 
forest can easily be explained as intrusions frem areas more environmentally 
conducive to high cultural development. If they had not been stimulated by 
the influence bringing the Classic Maya culture, the operation of the law of 
environmental limitation on culture would have resulted in their petering out 
as did other similar expansions into Type 2 areas. 

There is a lack of transition between pre-Classic and Classic Maya culture 
with its specialized art and architecture, its writing and calendrical systems, 
that should not exist if the latter is an indiger.cus development. This has been 
pointed out often. Kidder, for example, notes (Kidder, Jennings and Shook 
1946:1): “‘Of the first steps toward higher culture we . . . know nothing; and 
why this should be so is one of the great puzzles of New World prehistory.” 
In speaking of the complex chronology, Morley says (1946:45-46): 


There are no simple beginnings, no elementary first steps which must have pre- 
ceded the development of the perfected system. On the contrary, when we first meet it 
on these two earliest-known dated objects, it is already complete with all its intricacies 
—a flower in full blossom, with no preliminary bud stage having survived to show how 
it had developed. 


Strong (1948:119) speaks of ‘‘a complete break in continuity” in Honduras; 
Longyear (1952:82) states that Maya Early Classic culture “still seems to 
spring into fully developed existence from nothing, in spite of our extensive 
researches of the past few years.” To avoid this conclusion it has been sug- 
gested that many of the characteristic Maya traits originated in a perishable 
medium and were only executed in stone after they had already been developed 
to a high degree (Morley 1946:46). 

On the second point, regarding diffusion of Maya traits to adjacent tribes 
or regions, evidence is once again negative. The situation has been summarized 
by Kroeber (1939:114~15): 
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\ quality of narrowness of range applies to Mayan culture as a whole... . This 
culture never penetrated to any serious extent beyond the territory held by the historic 
Mayan tribes. There seems to be no true Maya stratum or archaeological horizon in 
Qaxaca and Vera Cruz, nor eastward beyond Salvador. Mayan relations or influences 
may be discernible as far as the Totonac and Chorotega. But influences are another 
thing from the presence of the culture; and at that, the distances in each direction are 
not great—less than from the mouth of the Mississippi to that of the Ohio. The generic 
Mayan as well as the specific Maya culture were nonexpansive, nonpropagandizing, 


self-sufficient, conservative 


The third point is the question of whether the history of Maya culture 
reveals an advance or a decline. Evaluations of superiority in many aesthetic 
aspects of a culture are to some extent subjective, and in presenting data of 
this sort it is safer to rely on an evaluation made by another person who had 
no idea of using the result to demonstrate the point under discussion and there- 
fore can be assumed not to have been prejudiced in its favor. The results 
published by Morley (1946: Figs. 1 and 2, Table XI and text) suit this quali- 
fication. 

Maya history begins with the earliest preserved date, A.D. 320,’ and ends 
with the European conquest in A.D. 1546. The intervening period is not char- 
acterized by a progressive advance as occurred in the Valley of Mexico, the 
Central Andes, or in the Old World centers. Instead, the culture reaches its 
climax about A.D. 790. All of the greatest achievements in stone sculpture, 
stucco modeling, wood carving, featherwork, textiles, clay modeling, pottery 
decoration, architecture and astronomy occurred before or about this date 
The largest city (Tikal) and the largest and tallest buildings are also of this 
period. Not only are the arts and crafts most highly developed, but the prod- 
ucts are present in the greatest quantity. Dated monuments increase in 
abundance until 790 and thereafter rapidly decrease (Morley 1946: Fig. 1). In 
other words, there appear to have been 470 years of progress followed by more 
than 700 years of decline. 

These figures are significant. The developmental period is too short to have 
produced so advanced a culture without outside influence. However, if Maya 
culture were brought into the area by a relatively small population equipped 
with skills and knowledge developed elsewhere, some time would be required 
to re-establish the culture in its former condition. An interesting and graphic 
reconstruction of how this process appears to be reflected in the archeological 
situation at Copan has been set forth by Longyear. He gives no explanation 
for the sudden termination of this apparently flourishing center, noting only 
that there is no evidence of violence or disaster (1951:92). This would not be 
inconsistent with the conclusion that the breakdown came because the sub 
sistence base, originally unsuited to the support of the occupational division 
of labor and other social features associated with advanced technology, was 
overtaxed to the point of collapse. The foundation weakened, the whole 
structure was doomed. 

One question that is frequently raised at this conclusion is, “If this environ- 
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ment is so unsuitable, how could Maya culture have existed there for so long?” 
Unfortunately, no detailed study of the effect of intensive agriculture on the 
tropical forest environment has yet been made and theoretical analyses like 
that of Higbee (1948) or experiments of the type conducted by Morley 
(1946:148) and Steggerda (Anon. 1938:222) are either not conclusive or not 
sufficiently broad to be relied upon for an accurate appraisal of the total region 
over a long time-span. Ecological studies examining the effect of intensive 
agriculture on the environment have been made, however, by Cook (1949a, 
19495) for Central Mexico, and the conclusions seem to fit the Maya archeo- 
logical evidence very well. The essence of the result is expressed succinctly by 
Cook (1949a:54): 


So far as the Teotlalpan is concerned, it is quite clear that had Aztec (or Nahua 
domination continued unchecked by external forces for another century or two, soil 
erosion, deforestation, and land deterioration would have reached the point where agri- 
culture could not have supported the existing population, not to mention any further 
increase. At that crucial point the only solutions would have been famine and death, 


or wholesale emigration, which would have spelled the end of Aztec power and domina- 
tion. 


Here there was in the making a situation that would have ultimately caused 
the same sudden abandonment of flourishing centers that so puzzles us in 
Maya history. For a better appreciation of the way in which this interpretation 
fits the evidence we have on the Maya, and also because of the demonstration 
it makes of the importance of technology in exploiting the agricultural potential 
of a Type 3 environment, it might be well to quote Cook’s reconstruction in 
greater detail (pp. 58-59): 


In the tenth century the Toltecs of Tula overran a relatively unspoiled but arid 
area then inhabited by Otomi who utilized the biotic environment through the use of 
the wild game, the nopal, the maguey, and probably some crops. The Toltecs then im- 
proved and expanded agriculture thus permitting an increase in food supply. As a result, 
the population increased materially. The Toltecs were eliminated, agriculture dimin 
ished, and with it the population. During the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries new races (Nahua and Otomi) entered the territory and gradually rebuilt a 
culture founded on agriculture, a culture which reached its peak at the end of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries. As a consequence of the huge 
reservoir of food furnished by intensive cultivation of corn, beans, chia, huautli, and 
other crops and aided by extensive exploitation of the indigenous arid land plants, 
nopal and maguey, the population increased to the very high level of 477,000 people 
on 900 square miles or a density of 530 persons per square mile. This increase was pos- 
sible because of a successful adaptation to the then existing physical environment, and 
for no other reason. 

But this adaptation caused a reciprocal modification or adaptation on the part of 
the environment itself, and in the reverse direction. The latter consisted of a loss in 
agricultural potency mediated directly by erosion and indirectly by a diminution in 
soil water because of erosion and partial deforestation. Had events proceeded unin- 
fluencedfby external, extraneous factors [the Spanish Conquest] there would have fol- 
lowed a period of population decline running parallel to the diminishing food supply 
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until at some subsequent date a new equilibrium would have been established at a lower 
population and agricultural level. 


This area appears to have a Type 3 environment, which the application of 
soil conservation techniques, perhaps supplemented by other means of main- 
taining soil fertility, could have maintained indefinitely at the maximum level 
of production. In the absence of these, the environment was exploited in a 
manner comparable to areas of Type 2. The result was overtaxation followed 
by exhaustion, with marked effects on the incumbent culture. This was not an 
immediate thing, but required several centuries of gradual aggravation to 
reach the crucial point where a radical adjustment was forced on the part of 
the culture. This whole reaction closely fits the known archeological circum- 
stances of Classic Maya development and decline and suggests that a similar 
process of increasing imbalance between the demands of the culture and the 
ability of the environment to meet them was in operation there. While this 
interpretation appears to have justification on the basis of present knowledge, 
only a detailed study of Maya environment in terms of subsistence capacity 
and the effects of intensive agriculture similar to that undertaken by Cook for 
central Mexico can establish finally and conclusively whether a similar reaction 
actually did take place. 

Having suggested how this law may be of use in cultural interpretation, 
it may be pertinent to be equally specific about what it cannot do. It is not to 
be confused with a universal explanation for cultural decline. Cultures decline 
for a great many reasons other than the deficiencies of the environment, and 
have frequently done so in areas of Type 3 and Type 4. The environmental 
explanation is only primary when a highly developed culture invades a Type 
2 area, and thereby taxes the environment beyond its capacity. Nor can this 
law explain the differential level of development attained aboriginally by cul- 
tures in areas of equal agricultural potentiality in different parts of the world. 
Western Europe and the eastern United States are both Type 3 areas, yet in 
A.D. 1492 the cultural level attained by the former was far above that of the 
latter. In terms of environment, both had equal opportunity, so that environ- 
ment is obviously not the cause of cultural evolution. Nor has it been so stated 
or implied. The environmental] limitation on culture simply establishes a ceiling 
on indigenous cultural evolution. Whether or not this limit is reached depends 
upon many other factors, some of which may turn out to be constant, others 
of which are undoubtedly local and “accidental.” This law gives us a clue to 
why certain areas produced high cultures while in others cultural development 
was stabilized at a much lower level. Its application in many instances, how- 
ever, consists in establishing the potential ceiling to cultural evolution, so that 
the local conditions that prevented the culture from realizing the environ- 
mental possibilities are brought into sharper focus. 

In concluding, it may be well to state specifically that it is not my intention 
to convey the impression that the analysis and conclusions presented here are 
in any way the final and complete*’answer to the problem of the relationship 
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between environment and culture. They are only tentative and will require 
much more exploration than has been given here before we can confidently ac- 
cept or reject them. In either event, the conclusion should be based on the 
evidence itself. To dismiss this hypothesis because of conflicts that might exist 
between it and other generalizations on this subject is unfair not only to this 
attempt and to the other theories, but harmful to our science as a whole. Only 
by continually re-examining our conclusions in the light of new data and con- 
firming or rejecting them as the new situation warrants can we discover new 
avenues of investigation and continue to advance our understanding of cuiture 
and its behavior. 


SUMMARY 


The relationship between environment and culture has been of increasing 
interest to anthropologists in recent years. There has also been a certain 
amount of attention directed to defining the relationship of the subsistence 
pattern to the sociopolitical and religious aspects of a culture. Since sub- 
sistence is dependent on environmental characteristics and appears also to be 
largely responsible for the level of development attained by the culture it 
supports, some cause and effect relationship between environment and culture 
is implied. 

Since geographical classifications of environment do not isolate culturally 
significant types, an attempt was made to subdivide environments on the basis 
of their subsistence potential in terms of agriculture. Four types of environ- 
ment were distinguished: Type 1, with no agricultural potential; Type 2, with 
limited agricultural potential; Type 3, with increasable agricultural potential; 
and Type 4, with unlimited agricultural potential. An analysis of the cultures 
of South America in areal terms and those of Europe in historical terms sug- 
gests that definite limitations and possibilities for cultural development are 
associated with each of the four types of environment. These were expressed 
in the form of a law: the level to which a culture can develop is dependent upon 
the agricultural potentiality of the environment it occupies. 

If this analysis is valid, it suggests that previous attempts at explaining 
differences in level of cultural development in terms of geographical position, 
proximity to continental junctions, accessibility to centers of diffusion, genius 
or other psychological factors attributable to the population may not pene- 
trate to the level of primary cause. Absence of a suitable source of diffusion 
can explain the failure of a culture to realize the potentiality of the environment 
it occupies, but where the environment is Type 1 or Type 2, no amount of 
opportunity for diffusion can effect a cultural advance beyond the limitations 
set by the environment. 


NOTES 


' Various versions of this paper have been read by Marshall T. Newman, Philip Drucker, 
Waldo Wedel, Clifford Evans, James A. Ford and Gordon Ekholm. I should like to express mj 
gratitude to them for their constructive comments. 
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2 Since the present problem involves elapsed time rather than absolute dates, the choice 


between the correlations with the Christian calendar is immaterial. 
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Glottochronology and Eskimo and Eskimo-Aleut Prehistory 


DAVID I. HIRSCH 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


HE new data presented here on problems within the Eskimo family of 

languages were obtained by the glottochronological technique for linguis- 
tic dating.' Hockett (1953:148) has made a concise statement of the basis for 
this method: “ ... over relatively long periods of time, the rate of shift of 
items in what we may call the BASIC LEXICON of a language is approxi- 
mately constant.’’ By employing the basic lexicon to ascertain the number of 
cognate forms related linguistic groups still hold in common and then using 
this information along with the constant for the rate of drift in the appro- 
priate formula, one is able to tell when these groups diverged from one another. 
By the use of another formula it is possible also to arrive at the range of varia- 
tion from the date obtained by the above means. 

In applying the glottochronological technique to the Eskimo family of 
languages some special problems were involved. Except for a few language 
pairs, there were not enough vocabulary items available to adequately fill in 
the original basic vocabulary. Due to this limitation, it was necessary to 
supplement the vocabulary. However, in making this change, it was no longer 
possible to rely on the dates obtained as absolute dates. The constant for the 
rate of drift was worked out on the basis of the original list and there is no way 
to demonstrate that the same constant would work for the new list other than 
going through all the labor involved in obtaining the original constant. How- 
ever, it is quite feasible to use the results obtained through the new list as 
relative dates with no specific time depth implied. Swadesh, in his article on 
Salish relationships (1950), dealt with the Salish dates in this manner. 

Even with the additional vocabulary it was not possible to get a very large 
list of words for all the dialects. If each vocabulary item in each dialect had to 
be compared with the same item in all the other dialects there would have been 
a total of about 60 items to compare. In calculating the range of error the small- 
er the number of items the larger the range becomes. In order to keep the range 
of error as small as possible for each dialect pair and still not have a different 
list for every comparison, the large list was broken up into four sublists of 
184, 144, 108, and 100 items. In order to be able to compare the results for 
dialect pairs from different sublists it is necessary to demonstrate that the en- 
tire list is homogeneous. This was done by subjecting some of the dialect pairs 
for which a large number of items was available to vocabulary counts on all 
the sublists. The results of this test showed very little variation in the percent- 
age of cognates among the various sublists (cf. Table 1). Therefore, the total 
list can be considered homogeneous and the results of the word counts of the 
sublists are comparable.? 
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The three absolute dates obtained from the only groups for which the origi- 
nal basic vocabulary could be used without the supplementary vocabulary are 
as follows:* 

1) U-G: 1134+242 years ago (based on 190 items) 

2) U-B: 855+202 years ago (based on 180 items) 

3) B-G: 217+ 88 years ago (based on 190 items) 

The rest of the dating, for the reasons given above, is relative. The usual 
procedure for determining time depth was followed but the resuliii.y values for 
t were divided by an arbitrary number in order to avoid the hazard of reading 
absolute time depth into them. Those pairs for which the range of the time 


depth overlapped could not be considered separate for statistical reasons. 


TABLE 1 


Percentage of Cognates 


Dialect Pairs 
Items = 184 Items = 144 Titems = 108 Items = 100 
U-N . 854 847 .851 
U-B .695 71 .703 
687 .69 066 
VA-G 659 06 645 
BG 93 .916 .92 


Due to the small number of items compared for some of the language pairs, 
to a certain amount of imprecision inherent in the technique at its present 
state of development, and to the shallow time depth of some of the pairs, 
there was a good deal of overlapping in the ranges obtained when the relative 
dates were given at the maximum confidence level. Therefore, many of the 
relative dates could not be considered significantly different and had to be 
lumped together. Since there may be some heuristic value in obtaining maxi 
mum differentiation among the dialects in the present state of knowledge of 
Eskimo it was decided to give results at lower levels of confidence as well as 
at the maximum level. It must be borne in mind that results at these lower 
levels are less reliable and highly tentative. 

The results are given at the 9/10ths confidence level, the Standard Error 
level, and the Probable Error level. The time depth resulting from the applica 
tion of the appropriate formula is not an exact figure but the midpoint of a 
probability curve along a time axis. The probability is greatest that the actual 
date will fall close to this midpoint, while the probability that it will fall toward 
either end of the curve is much smaller. However, it is quite possible for the 
actual date in a given case to fall anywhere within the range of the probability 
curve. A range of error given at the 9/10ths confidence level means 90% of the 


= 
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probability curve on which a given date might fall is covered by the range 
given with only 5% at either end of the curve not included. The Standard 
Error covers about 70% of the curve with about 15% at either end left out and 
the Probable Error is about the 5/10ths level with 25% at each end not 
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Tables 2 and 3 and Figures 1, 2, and 3 show the results of the relative dat- 
ing at the different levels of error. No chart was made for the 9/10ths level 
since the results can be easily interpreted from Figure 1. Only the two major 
subgroups separated by 9 units can be differentiated at this level. In Figure 3, 
W and M were left out to simplify the diagram because they are still not signifi- 
cantly different from B even at the Probable Error level. B can serve to repre- 
sent all three on this diagram. In the interest of diagram simplicity the dis- 
tances separating the members of the right-hand box in Figure 3 were left out 
They can be found in Table 3. 

The Kuskokwim dialect has not been included on the charts or diagrams 
because of the nature of the vocabulary containing K. This vocabulary con- 
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range RELATIVE DATING AT THE STANDARD ERROR LEVEI 
S [ N v B M In Ig P G 
ut anc 
id nol 
S am 6.6 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 
® 3.7 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 
\ 6.6 ae 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 
VW 9 9 9 
B 9 9 9 
VU 9 9 9 
In 9g 
Ie 9 9 9 
P 9 9 9 
G 9 9 9 
TABLE 3 
RELATIVE DATING AT THE PROBABLE ERROR LEVEL 
S U N W B M In Ig P G 
3.7 6.6 9 9 9 9 9 9 
I 3.7 3.7 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 
N 6.6 3.7 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 
W 9 9 9 2 2 2 2 
dat- 
B 9 9 y ) 2 2 2 
level 
ae ue 9 9 9 2 2 2 2 
ire 3, 
— In | 9 9 9 2 2 2 3 3 3 
epre- 
» dis- Ig 9 9 9 2 2 2 3 ? 2 
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tains K forms only when they are cognate to U vocabulary. Therefore, it was 
possible to compare K only to U and not to any of the other dialects. U and 
K are four units apart. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

Data from archeology, radiocarbon dating, and dendrochronology will be 
considered, not in order to corroborate the linguistic results, since no clear-cut 
corroboration of any independent scheme by the above data is possible in the 
present complex and incomplete state of Eskimo research, but to tentatively 
order some of this data in the light of the linguistic data in order to suggest 
hypotheses for future research. 

The relative dating confirms Swadesh’s dual division of the present Eskimo 
dialects. Swadesh (19516:69) has recently classified all the dialects for whict 
material is available into two groups, Yupik and Inupik.* Yupik comprises the 
southwest Alaska dialects (V, U, K) and the Siberian dialect (S); the res 
(including our W’, B, M, and G) are placed in the Inupik group. He does not 
deal with Jn, P and Jg but the results of our relative dating show them to be 
part of the Inupik subgroup. 

Swadish (personal communication) was not absolutely certain about put- 
ting S in the Yupik category but our results validate his decision as well as 
show reasons for his uncertainty. If we look at S and N in Tables 2 or 3 
or Figures 2 or 3 we see that they are quite far apart, much farther than any of 
the Inupik dialects are from one another and nearer to the distance apart of 
Yupik and Inupik than any of the other dialect pairs. Adding to the uncer- 
tainty is the fact that S and G exhibit some common phonological develop- 
ments, probably through convergence (Swadesh 19515:70). However, a glance 
at the quantitative data tends to confirm the classification. It need only be 
noted that the dialects within each group, Yupik and Inupik, are closer to one 
another than to any of the other group. 

Our data show that Eskimo proper is split into two major groups. It was 
possible to calculate two absolute dates for the time of divergence of the proto- 
community: U-B 855+202 years ago; and U-G 1134+240 years ago. The 
lower date for U-B may be the result of an incomplete break between U’ and 
B at the time Yupik and Inupik diverged or it may be due to later contact 
considering the present relative proximity of the two groups. At any rate, the 
ranges of the two dates overlap and, therefore, cannot be considered signifi- 
cantly different. The conclusion can be drawn that the parent language of the 
Eskimo family was spoken about 1,000 years ago. Now, if we turn to the rela- 
tive dating of all the dialects, it is obvious that the differentiation within the 
Yupik branch is considerably greater than that within the Inupik branch. On 
these grounds it seems safe to put the center of origin of the whole family in 
or near Alaska. Putting these two conclusions together we can state that the 
parent language was spoken in or near Alaska about, and probably beyond, 
1,000 years ago. On the basis of data considered later in this paper it is likely 
that the protocommunity should be located in Alaska somewhere south of the 
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Bering Strait region. In order to expand this picture let us now go beyond my 
own data by bringing in the Aleut. 

Recent work has concretely demonstrated the long-suspected relationship 
between Eskimo and Aleut (Swadesh and Marsh 1951; Bergsland 1951). 
Swadesh and Marsh, in a word count based on an eastern Aleut and a proto- 
Eskimo wordlist, which latter included all the words found to be cognate in 
both the Yupik and Inupik branches, dated the separation of Eskimo and Aleut 
at 2900+ 400 years ago (Swadesh 1952a, n. 3). We have placed the center of 
Eskimo proper in or near Alaska and the center of the Aleut should be some- 
where in the Aleutians since that is where all the Aleut dialects are located. 
It is most likely, then, on the basis of this distribution, that the location of 
proto-Eskimo-Aleut, prior to the divergence of the group, was in south Alaska. 
We can then state that proto-Eskimo-Aleut was probably spoken in south 
\laska more than 3,000 years ago. 

Assuming the above outline to be, in the main, correct, certain problems 
arise. How can the split between Eskimo and Aleut be explained, especially 
in view of their present proximity and the fact that neither is very far from 
probable point of origin? A highly tentative theory based on linguistic dating 
can be offered. According to Swadesh (1951¢: 14) the percentage of correspond- 
ence between Athabascan and Tlingit indicates a separation of about 2,000 
years. The common period of the Nadene stock would be somewhat older. This 
suggests, although the dating is hardly precise or final, that the Nadene stock 
entered the New World later than the Eskimo-Aleut stock. If this is so, their 
migration into the New World may have formed a wedge between the Eskimo- 
Aleut community in south Alaska, pushing part of the group out into the 
\leutians and part farther east and north. This must remain a purely specula- 
tive hypothesis at present, for correlative data from archeology on the North- 
west Coast are lacking. Most of the similarities which have been noted between 
the Eskimo and the Tlingit appear to be rather late (Collins 1951:434) and 
until we get some archeological data from the Northwest Coast it will be im- 
possible to tell whether there were any connections between the two groups at 
an earlier period. 

Let us recapitulate the chronological results so far. There is an Eskimo 
divergence at about 1,000 years ago. The exact dates (1134+ 242 and 855 + 202) 
correlate with the C14 dates for Pt. Hope Ipiutak (912 +170), Deering Ipiutak 
9734170), and partially overlap the C14 date for the upper level at Cape 
Denbigh (1460+ 200). The date for the Eskimo-Aleut split is about 3,000 
years ago. This leaves us with a period of about 2,000 years for proto-Eskimo, 
from the Eskimo-Aleut divergence to the breakup of proto-Eskimo itself. 
During this period the proto-Eskimo must have remained a fairly tight-knit, 
homogeneous group, or else we might expect to find more differentiation within 
this family than is actually the case. It would be helpful to have more south- 
west Alaska dialects, such as that of Kodiak Island and the Pacific Eskimo, 
included in our data in order to fill out this picture. There is so little material 
on any of the latter dialects that it is hard to tell where they fit. If this material 
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was available, it might show some stages in the long 2,000-year period of 
proto-Eskimo that has been postulated. 

However, we can only work with what we have, and no matter how general 
the results of glottochronology, they can be of real use. One of the major 
values of this framework is that we are at least pretty sure that there were 
Eskimo speakers somewhere in this area during the given time level. The most 
precise criterion for defining the Eskimo at the present time level is the lin- 
guistic criterion, and the argument about what is and what is not Eskimo 
begins only when there is recourse to other criteria. Since we have placed the 
linguistic group somewhere in southern Alaska, there is added certainty to the 
assumption that at least some of the prehistoric cultures of this area, loosely 
defined as Eskimo on the basis of archeology, were actually related to present 
Eskimo-speaking groups. Let us see how the other evidence fits into our 
framework. 

If we look at the purely chronological evidence, including only those cul- 
tures which can be considered Eskimo or Eskimo-Aleut, and the definition is 
loose in keeping with previous discussions, the few C14 dates show a gradient 
from south to north in Alaska, from the Aleutians to Pt. Hope. The dates go 
from about 3,000 years ago in the Aleutians (3018 + 230), to slightly over 2,000 
years ago for the Okvik phase on St. Lawrence Island (2258 + 230), to slightly 
under 2,000 years ago for the middle level at Cape Denbigh (2016+ 250) with 
the date for the upper level (1460+ 200) almost grading into the Pt. Hope and 
Deering dates (912 and 973+170) of about 1,000 years ago. Of course since 
there is no native wood in the Aleutians we are not sure that the C14 date 
of 3018 + 230 years ago, on burned wood taken from a hearth one meter above 
the natural floor of a site at Nikolski on Umnak Island (Laughlin and Marsh 
1951:81), actually dates the site, or simply means that the site can be no older 
than this. But, whatever the C14 date means, the linguistic dating and distri- 
bution indicate that the Aleut probably moved off to the islands about 3,000 
years ago. 

Culturally, while there is a certain amount of divergence shown, there are 
also numerous specific parallels reflecting a good deal of contact as well as 
pointing to the likelihood of a common base for all of these cultures. Even if 
there were two more or less different cultural developments, such as the inland 
and coastal developments suggested by Larsen and Rainey (1948; Larsen 1952, 
1953), they are very difficult to separate clearly and a very close relationship 
between them is indicated (Larsen 1952:29). 

From glottochronology, C14 dating, and archeology a general pattern seems 
to emerge, although many gaps are still to be filled. During the 2,000 years 
between the end of the common period of Eskimo-Aleut and the end of the 

proto-Eskimo period there was a slow, gradual movement of proto-Eskimo 
from south Alaska to the Bering Strait region. During this migration, part of 
the orginal group moved onto the islands off the Alaskan coast and developed 
certain cultural modifications due largely to a more specialized adaptation to 
the sea. However, the archeological evidence indicates a continuation of rela- 
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tions between the two groups which tends to be confirmed by the homogeneous 
nature of the linguistic evidence, in so far as the data on which it is based can 
be considered adequate. 

After arriving in the Bering Strait region, the proto-Eskimo split more or 
less sharply into the two major groups. One can only guess at the cause or 
causes for this split, such as population pressures, Asiatic migrations, or dif- 
fusions, or some major technological change. 

Movements of Eskimo after the proto-Eskimo period are difficult to deter- 
mine solely on the basis of the linguistic dates, for within the two major sub- 
groups the dialects tend to cluster together. This suggests that each of the 
major groups held together for some time, the Inupik longer than the Yupik. 
The Inupik group may have inhabited north Alaska together for a time. This 
statement is based on two factors. In the first place, there is a fairly continuous 
sequence of tree-ring dates for the Kotzebue Sound and Kobuk River sites of 
northern Alaska—from Ahteut, dated at A.D. 1250, to Ambler Island, dated 
A.D. 1730-60 (Giddings 1952:107-8). Second, in view of this sequence and 
the lateness of the latter date, it is probable that these peoples were members 
of the Inupik group since the northern dialect is still spoken in this area. If it 
is true that this group was originally Inupik, then speakers of this language 
are found in north Alaska shortly after the split in the protocommunity. There- 
fore, unless there was some factor other than geographical to keep these two 
groups separate long enough to begin divergence into the two groups known 
today, the Yupik group must have moved out of north Alaska for a considera- 
ble period after the split. On the basis of present distribution it is possible that 
they moved either to Siberia or back to south Alaska. The latter seems more 
plausible in view of the large populations of the groups speaking Yupik dialects 
in this area at present. There were also large populations in this area at the 
time of contact and probably before as indicated by the large number of village 
sites, although the time depth of the latter is unknown (Collins 1951:434). 

On the basis of the relative dates and the one absolute date for the Inupik 
group, it seems that this group held together until fairly recently. The date 
for the divergence of B-G is 217 + 88 years ago, which is a little later than might 
be expected on other grounds. There is a considerable amount of evidence for 
a late Eskimo culture, called Thule, spreading from the Bering Strait region to 
Greenland (Mathiassen 1927; Jenness 1928a, 1933; Collins 1934, 1937, 1946; 
Geist and Rainey 1936, etc.). There also seems to be general agreement that 
the Thule culture was directly ancestral to the present north Alaska and Green- 
land cultures, at least, and possibly to the Central Eskimo, although there is 
some difference of opinion on the latter. On the basis of morphological evidence 
from skeletal material at Point Barrow, Seltzer (1933) concluded that the 
Mackenzie Eskimo are direct descendants of the Birnirk population of Point 
Barrow, which is directly ancestral to Thule in northern Alaska. There is also 
evidence for a return movement to Alaska in the last few centuries (Collins 
1934, 1940). 

Thule in Greenland, called Inugsuk, has been dated at about A.D. 1350 
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since it is found in conjunction with medieval Norse remains there (Mathiassen 
1930). Tree-ring dating and archeological remains suggest to me the possi- 
bility of return movements of Thule to northern Alaska between A.D. 1400 and 
1600. Giddings speaks of harpoon heads recalling those of Inugsuk (Greenland 
Thule) at Ekseavik, and other eastern Thule traits found at the other Kobuk 
River sites in inland northern Alaska, during this period (1952:58). This means 
that the Thule migrations from Alaska and return migrations could have taken 
place within a very short time. 

Although the linguistic date for the B-G split does not quite correlate wit! 
the tree-ring dates, this might be attributed to the use of a vocabulary 
gathered largely, although not exclusively, for comparative linguistic purposes 
In this case the dating would tend to be somewhat later than if it were based 
on a vocabulary gathered exclusively for the purpose of linguistic dating. The 
late date might also be attributed to more recent contacts. At any rate the 
linguistic date is not too far from the tree-ring dates. Linguistically, what this 
suggests, and there is some archeological basis for this in the large number of 
Thule sites, is that there was no sharp break between eastern and western 
Thule but a long string of Thule groups from Alaska to Greenland maintaining 
a considerable amount of contact until about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century and possibly later. 

As a possible explanation for the split at about this time, there is evidence 
for a fairly recent uplift of land in the central Arctic which would have made 
subsistence more difficult for a people who were mainly hunters of large 
aquatic mammals. It has also been suggested that, at the same time as the en- 
vironment was changing, there was a movement of inland tribes to the coast 
in the central regions displacing the Thule group and forcing it back to the 
west (Birket-Smith 1952:11, 12). This leads directly into the problem of the 
relation between inland and coastal groups. 

On the basis of the linguistic dating of present coastal and inland groups, 
no basic separation can be seen. Taking the Inupik group first, we see that at 
the 9/10ths level there is no separation between any of the constituent dialects 
If we look at the results at the Probable Error level the two inland examples, 
In and P, do not seem to be more differentiated from their coastal counter- 
parts B and /g, respectively, than the Jatter are from one another. If we assume 
that Ig is an outgrowth of P, due to a recent movement of the former group to 
the coast, and also assume close contact between J and B in the past, as is 
in evidence at the present day, we would expect these two pairs of dialects to 
be closely related internally, i.e., 7m with B, and Ig with P. However, how can 
the equally close relationship between P and B and the more distant relation- 
ship between P and Jn be explained if we assume that the inland groups are 
more closely related than the coastal, as Birket-Smith has suggested? If I 
understand him correctly, Birket-Smith (1952:18), in order to get around this 
problem, suggests that the inland Alaskan groups may have taken over the 
dialect of adjacent coastal groups, and at one time roamed the Barren Grounds 
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where part of this group became the descendants of the Caribou Eskimo. In 
this case, the proximity of Jn to B could be explained in terms of continued 
contact after the hypothetical dialect borrowing took place. The greater dis- 
tance between Jn and P-Jg, assuming that Jg is an outgrowth of P, could be 
due to an earlier loss of contact between these groups. However, we are still 
left with the problem of explaining the small divergence between B and P-/g, 
especially when other evidence points to the relative isolation of the Caribou 
Eskimo (Birket-Smith 1952:18 

In the Yupik group the present inland representative is the K dialect. 
Unfortunately, due to the nature of the vocabulary used in obtaining K forms 
it was possible to compare it only to U. It is about the same distance from U 
as the S and N dialects are. The latter three, at present, are all coastal groups. 
The two coastal groups, S and .\, are farther apart than the coastal U and in- 
land K. Therefore, the evidence from the Yupik group also does not uphold 
the hypothesis of a basic inland-coastal dichotomy within Eskimo. Even if it 
were suggested that, say, the Nunivak Islanders were originally an inland 
group and that the comparatively large divergence between N and S demon- 
strated the dichotomy under discussion, the fact that they are both equidistant 
from U, whether the latter was originally inland or coastal, tends to disprove 
a division along these lines. 

Placing the proto-Eskimo-Aleut stock in south Alaska about 3,000 years 
ago does not eliminate the possibility of an ultimate Eurasiatic origin of the 
stock. All this means is that we must look farther into the past for such con- 
nections. Swadesh points out that a time depth of no more than 3,000 years 
makes it logical that the nearest relatives to the Eskimo-Aleut stock should 
be sought in Eurasia rather than in America, and a “time-depth of no more 
than 3,000 years makes it likely that such linguistic relatives can be found. 
This consideration lends plausibility to the case for Eskaleut relationship with 
Uralaltaic and Indo European . .. ” (1952@:453). Archeological evidence for 
early Old World—Eskimo connections has also become more specific with recent 


discoveries (see Collins 1951:435—40 
CONCLUSION 


1) On the basis of the linguistic dating and the distribution of the present 
linguistic groups it can be suggested that the proto-Eskimo-Aleut stock was 
present in south Alaska over 3,000 years ago, and that the proto-Eskimo stock 
was between the latter area and the Bering Strait region between 3,000 and 
1,000 years ago when it split into the two major groups found at the present 
time. 

(2) Eskimo proper can be classified into two major groups, as suggested 
by Swadesh and confirmed by the linguistic dating. 

(3) In the light of the present distribution and the linguistic time depth of 
the Eskimo-Aleut and Eskimo proper, it is probable that there was a gradual 
migration of the proto-Eskimo from south Alaska to the Bering Strait region. 
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(4) If the upper limit of the proto-Eskimo Aleut stock is in the neighbor- 
hood of 3,000 years ago it is likely that a connection can be found between it 
and Indo-European and Uralaltaic. 

(5) Within each of the two divisions of the Eskimo community proper most 
member groups maintained contact until quite recent times, especially in the 
Northern division. The varying degrees of closeness within this group seem 
to bear no relation to cultural specializations such as inland versus coastal. 

NOTES 

' Space considerations preciude a full explanation of the glottochronological technique. One 
should consult Swadesh (1952a) for an extensive general account of the technique and the same 
author’s article on Salish (1950) for an application of the technique with some parallels to the 
method employed in this paper. Lees (1953) furnishes the mathematical basis for the technique 
and the data on which it is based, and Hockett (1953) offers a critique, largely answered by the 
above paper by Lees, with an especially good explanation of the nature of the dating obtained by 
glottochronology. One should bear in mind that there are still many unsolved problems in the 
application of this technique and that the results must be viewed as tentative at the present time. 

2 The total vocabulary list of 215 items used for the relative dating is as follows: (1) Items 
from the original basic vocabulary (135)—all, back, bad, belly, big, bite, black, blood, bone, 
breathe, burn, child, cloud, come, cook, cry, day, die, dig, dirt, dog, drink, dull, dust, ear, earth, 
eat, egg, eye, fall, far, father, fear, fire, fish, five, fly, fog, foot, four, freeze, fruit, give, good, grass, 
hair, hand, head, hear, heart, here, hit, hold, how, bunt, husband, I, ice, lake, laugh, leg, liver, 
long, louse, man, many, meat, mother, mountain, mouth, name, narrow, neck, new, night, nose, 
old, one, other, person, push, rain, red, river, road, root, rope, salt, sand, sea, see, sew, sharp, sing, 
sit, skin, sky, sleep, small, smoke, snow, some, spear, split, stab, stand, star, stone, sun, ten, there, 
this, thou, three, throw, tie, tongue, tooth, tree, twenty, two, walk, warm, water, we, what, when, 
where, who, wife, wing, woman, work, year. (2) Supplementary basic vocabulary (80)-—again, 
angry, answer, anus, arm, arrive, arrow, ask, awake, bashful, bath, beneath, body, bow, brain, 
breasts, carry, chest, chew, chin, cover, dark, daughter, deep, divide, elbow, excrement, fast, find, 
finger, finish (end), forget, go (out), grow, hard, heel, help, hide, high, hip, kick, kidney, knee, 
learn, lick, light (not heavy), lip, load, lonely, lose, meet, middle, noon, mosquito, mud, nail 
(claw), needle, pain, penis, pierce, remember, return, roll, run, send, shoulder, soft, son, summer, 
swallow, testicle, thing, top, travel, tremble, use, valley, vulva, why, yawn. 

3 The abbreviations used for the dialects and the sources for them, with the main source given 
first, are as follows (for locations of dialects see Map I): U, Unaaliq; K, Kuskokwim (Swadesh 
19526); S, Siberia (Jenness 1928); Bogoras 1913; Rasmussen 1941); NV, Nunivak; W, Wales 
(Jenness 19286; Rasmussen and Ostermann 1941); B, Barrow; 4, Mackenzie (Jenness 19286); 
In, Inland Alaskan dialects (Rasmussen and Ostermann 1941; Rausch 1951); Zg, Iglulik; P, 
Caribou Eskimo, mainly Padlimiut (Birket-Smith 1928; Rasmussen 1930); G, West Greenland 
(Schultz-Lorentzen 1927). 

4 The terms Yupik and Inupik are based on the terms used for human being or person in the 
two divisions, i.e., juk and inuk, respectively (Swadesh 19510: 69). 
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This Issue and Others 

(Continued from page 800) 
from the Executive Secretary, William S. Godfrey, Jr., 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Also of probable interest to teachers (and others) is Kaplan’s summary, 
in this issue, of what we know about postgenital plasticity of human physical 
types, and an article (Meggers’) which has provoked considerable discussion 
among the editors and their advisors. 

Our most youthful author is David I. Hirsch, who worked out this rela- 
tionship of Eskimo archeology and language originally as a Master’s thesis at 
the University of Chicago. 
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Is the Family Universal? 


MELFORD E. SPIRO 
University of Connecticut 
INTRODUCTION 

HE universality of the family has always been accepted as a sound hy- 
pothesis in anthropology; recently, Murdock has been able to confirm 
this hypothesis on the basis of his important cross-culturai study of kinship. 
Moreover, Murdock reports that the “‘nuclear” family is aiso universal, and 
that typically it has four functions: sexual, economic, reproductive, and educa- 
tional. What is more important is his finding that no society “has succeeded in 
finding an adequate substitute for the nuclear family, to which it might trans- 
fer these functions” (1949: 11). In the light of this evidence there would be 
little reason to question his prediction that “it is highly doubtful whether any 
society ever will succeed in such an attempt utopian proposals for the abolition 

of the family to the contrary notwithstanding” (p. 11). 
The functions served by the nuclear family are, of course, universal pre- 
requisites for the survival of any society; and it is on this basis that Murdock 

accounts for its universality. 


Without provision for the first and third [sexual and reproductive], society would 
become extinct; for the second [economic], life itself would cease; for the fourth [educa- 
tional], culture would come to an end. The immense social utility of the nuclear family 
and the basic reason for its universality thus begins to emerge in strong relief [p. 10]. 


Although sexual, economic, reproductive, and educational activities are the 
functional! prerequisites of any society it comes as somewhat of a surprise, 
nevertheless, that all four functions are served by the same social group. One 
would normally assume, on purely a priori grounds, that within the tremen- 
dous variability to be found among human cultures, there would be some cul- 
tures in which these four functions were distributed among more than one 
group. Logically, at least, it is entirely possible for these functions to be di- 
vided among various social groups within a society; and it is, indeed, difficult 
to believe that somewhere man’s inventive ingenuity should not have actual- 
ized this logical possibility. As a matter of fact this possibility has been actual- 
ized in certain utopian communities—and it has succeeded within the narrow 
confines of these communities. The latter, however, have always constituted 
subgroups within a larger society, and the basic question remains as to 
whether such attempts could succeed when applied to the larger society. 

Rather than speculate about the answer to this question, however, this 
paper presents a case study of a community which, like the utopian communi- 
ties, constitutes a subgroup within a larger society and which, like some 
utopian communities, has also evolved a social structure which does not in- 
clude the family. It is hoped that an examination of this community—the 
Israeli kibbutz—can shed some light on this question. 
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MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY IN THE K/IBBUTZ 

A kibbulz (plural, kibbuizim) is an agricultural collective in Israel, whose 
main features include communal living, collective ownership of all property 
(and, hence, the absence of “free enterprise” and the “profit motive”’), and the 
communal rearing of children. Kibbuiz culture is informed by its explicit, guid- 
ing principle of: “from each according to his ability, to each according to his 
needs.” The “family,” as that term is defined in Social Structure, does not 
exist in the kibbuiz, in either its nuclear, polygamous, or extended forms. It 
should be emphasized, however, that the kibbuizim are organized into three 
separate national federations, and though the basic structure of kibbu/s society 
is similar in all three, there are important differences among them. Hence, the 
term kibbuiz, as used in this paper, refers exclusively to those kibbuizim that 
are members of the federation studied by the author.! 

As Murdock defines it (p. 1), the “family”’: 


is a social group characterized by common residence, economic cooperation, and repro- 
duction. It includes adults of both sexes, at least two of whom maintain a socially ap- 
proved sexual relationship, and one or more children, own or adopted, of the sexuall 
cohabiting adults. 


The social group in the kibbu/z that includes adults of both sexes and their 
children, although characterized by reproduction, is not characterized by com- 
mon residence or by economic co operation. Before examining this entire social 
group, however, we shall first analyze the relationship between the two adults 
in the group who maintain a “socially approved sexual relationship,” in order 
to determine whether their relationship constitutes a ‘‘marriage.” 
Murdock’s findings reveal that marriage entails an interaction of persons 
of opposite sex such that a relatively permanent sexual relationship is main- 
tained and an economic division of labor is practised. Where either of these 
behavior patterns is absent, there is no marriage. As Murdock puts it (p. 8): 


Sexual unions without economic cooperation are common, and there are relation- 
ships between men and women involving a division of labor without sexual gratifica- 
tion ... but marriage exists only when the economic and the sexual are united in one 
relationship, and this combination occurs only in marriage. 


In examining the relationship of the couple in the kibbu/z who share a com- 
mon marriage, and whose sexual union is socially sanctioned, it is discovered 
that only one of these two criteria—the sexual—applies. Their relationship 
does not entail economic co-operation. If this be so—and the facts will be 
examined in a moment—there is no marriage in the kibbutz, if by “‘marriage”’ is 
meant a relationship between adults of opposite sex, characterized by sexual! 
and economic activities. Hence, the generalization that, ‘‘marriage, thus de- 
fined. exists in every known society” (p. 8), has found an exception. 

A kibbutz couple lives in a single room, which serves as a combined bed- 
room-living room. Their meals are eaten in a communal dining room, and their 
children are reared in a communal children’s dormitory. Both the man and the 
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woman work in the kibbutz, and either one may work in one of its agricultural 
branches or in one of the “service’’ branches. The latter include clerical work, 
education, work in the kitchen, laundry, etc. In actual fact, however, men pre- 
ponderate in the agricultural branches, and women, in the service branches of 
the economy. There are no men, for example, in that-part of the educational 
system which extends from infancy to the junior-high level. Nor do women 
work in those agricultural branches that require the use of heavy machinery, 
such as trucks, tractors, or combines. It should be noted, however, that some 
women play major roles in agricultural branches, such as the vegetable garden 
and the fruit orchards; and some men are indispensable in service branches 
such as the high school. Nevertheless, it is accurate to state that a division of 
labor based on sex is characteristic of the kibbulz society as a whole. This 
division of labor, however, dots not characterize the relationship that exists 
between couples. Each mate works in some branch of the kibbu/z economy and 
each, as a member (chaver) of the kibbutz receives his equil share of the goods 
and services that the kibbutz distributes. Neither, however, engages in eco- 
nomic activities that are exclusively directed to the satisfaction of the needs 
of his mate. Women cook, sew, launder, etc., for the entire kibbutz, and not for 
their mates exclusively. Men produce goods, but the economic returns from 
their labor go to the kibbulz, not to their mates and themselves, although they, 
like all members of the kibbutz, share in these economic returns. Hence, though 
there is economic co-operation between the sexes within the community as a 
whole, this co-operation does not take place between mates because the social 
structure of this society precludes the necessity for such co-operation. 

What then is the nature of the relationship of the kibbutz couple? What 
are the motives for their union? What functions, other than sex, does it serve? 
What distinguishes such a union from an ordinary love affair? 

In attempting to answer these questions it should first be noted that pre- 
marital sexual relations are not taboo. It is expected, however, that youth of 
high-school age refrain from sexual activity; sexua! intercourse between high 
school students is strongly discouraged. After graduation from high school, 
however, and their election to membership in the kibbuiz, there are no sanctions 
against sexual relations among these young people. While still single, kibbutz 
members live in small private rooms, and their sexual] activities may take 
place in the room of either the male or the female, or in any other convenient 
location. Lovers do not ask the kibbulz for permission to move into a (larger) 
common room, nor, if they did, would this permission be granted if it were 
assumed that their relationship was merely that of lovers. When a couple asks 
for permission to share a room, they do so—and the kibbuiz assumes that they 
do so—not because they are lovers, but because they are in love. The request 
for a room, then, is the sign that they wish to become a “‘couple”’ (zug), the 
term the kibbutz has substituted for the traditional “‘marriage.’’ This union 
does not require the sanction of a marriage ceremony, or of any other event. 
When a couple requests a room, and the kibbuiz grants the request, their union 
is ipso facto sanctioned by society. It should be noted, however, that all kibbutz 
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“couples’’ eventually “get married” in accordance with the marriage laws of 
the state—usually just before, or soon after, their first child is born—because 
children born out of wedlock have no legal rights, according to state law. 

But becoming a “‘couple”’ affects neither the status nor the responsibilities 
of either the male or the female in the kibbutz. Both continue to work in which- 
ever branch of the economy they had worked in before their union. The legal 
and social status of both the male and the female remain the same. The female 
retains her maiden name. She not only is viewed as a member of the kibbulz in 
her own right, but her official registration card in the kibbulz files remains 
separate from that of her “friend” (chaver)—the term used to designate 
spouses.” 

But if sexual satisfaction may be obtained outside of this union, and if the 
union does not entail economic co-operation, what motivates people to become 
“couples’’? It seems that the motivation is the desire to satisfy certain needs 
for intimacy, using that term in both its physical and psychological meanings. 
In the first place, from the sexual point of view, the average chaver is not con- 
tent to engage in a constant series of casual affairs. After a certain period of 
sexual experimentation, he desires to establish a relatively permanent relation- 
ship with one person. But in addition to the physical intimacy of sex, the union 
also provides a psychological intimacy that may be expressed by notions such 
as “comradeship,” “‘security,” “dependency,” “succorance,”’ etc. And it is this 
psychological intimacy, primarily, that distinguishes “couples” from lovers. 
The criterion of the “couple” relationship, then, that which distinguishes it 
from a relationship between adults of the same sex who enjoy psychological 
intimacy, or from that of adults of opposite sex who enjoy physical intimacy, 
is love. A “couple” comes into being when these two kinds of intimacy are 
united in one relationship. 


Since the kibbutz “‘couple’”’ does not constitute a marriage because it does 
not satisfy the economic criterion of “marriage,” it follows that the ‘“‘couple” 
and their children do not constitute a family, economic co-operation being 
part of the definition of the “family.”” Furthermore, as has already been indi- 
cated, this group of adults and children does not satisfy the criterion of ‘‘com- 
mon residence.” For though the children visit their parents in the latter’s 
room every day, their residence is in one of the “children’s houses” (dei 
yeladim), where they sleep, eat, and spend most of their time. 

More important, however, in determining whether or not the family exists 
in the kibbuiz is the fact that the “physical care” and the “social rearing” of 
the children are not the responsibilities of their own parents. But these re- 
sponsibilities, according to Murdock’s findings, are the most important func- 
tions that the adults in the “family” have with respect to the children. 

Before entering into a discussion of the kibbutz system of “collective educa- 
tion” (chinuch meshutaf), it should be emphasized that the kibbutz is a child- 
centered society, par excellence. The importance of children, characteristic of 
traditional Jewish culture, his been retained as one of the primary values in 
this avowedly antitraditional society. ‘The Parents Crown” is the title given 
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to the chapter on children in an ethnography of the Eastern European Jewish 
village. The authors of this ethnography write (Zborowski and Herzog 1952: 
308) : 


Aside from the scriptural and social reasons, children are welcomed for t@ joy they 
bring beyond the gratification due to the parents—the pleasure of having a child in the 
house. A baby is a toy, the treasure, and the pride of the house. 


This description, except for the scriptural reference, applies without qualifica- 
tion to the kibbuts. 

But the kibbutz has still another reason for cherishing its children. The 
kibbu(z views itself as an attempt to revolutionize the structure of human so- 
ciety and its basic social relations. Its faith in its ability to achieve this end can 
be vindicated only if it can raise a generation that will choose to live in this 
communal society, and will, thus, carry on the work that was initiated by the 
founders of this society—their parents. 

For both these reasons the child is king. Children are lavished with atten- 
tion and with care to the point where many adults admit that the children are 
“spoiled.”” Adult housing may be poor, but the children live in good houses; 
adult food may be meager and monotonous, but the children enjoy a variety of 
excellent food; there may be a shortage of clothes for adults, but the children’s 
clothing is both good and plentiful. 

Despite this emphasis on children, however, it is not their own parents who 
provide directly for their physical care. Indeed, the latter have no responsi- 
bility in this regard. The kibbutz as a whole assumes this responsibility for all 
its children. The latter sleep and eat in special “children’s houses’’; they obtain 
their clothes from a communal store; when ill, they are taken care of by their 
“nurses.”’ This does not mean that parents are not concerned about the physi- 
cal welfare of their own children. On the contrary, this is one of their primary 
concerns. But it does mean that the active responsibility for their care has been 
delegated to a community institution. Nor does it mean that parents do not 
work for the physical care of their children, for this is one of their strongest 
drives. But the fruits of their labor are not given directly to their children; 
they are given instead to the community which, in turn, provides for all the 
children. A bachelor or a “couple” without children contribute as much to the 
children’s physical care as a “couple” with children of their own. 

The family’s responsibility for the socialization of children, Murdock re- 
ports, is “‘no less important than the physical care of the children.” 

The burden of education and socialization everywhere falls primarily upon the 
nuclear family. . . . Perhaps more than any other single factor collective responsibility 
for education and socialization welds the various relationships of the family firmly to- 
gether [p. 10]. 


But the education and socialization of kibbutz children are the function of 
their “‘nurses’”’ and teachers, and not of their parents. The infant is placed in 
the “‘infants’ house” upon the mother’s return from the hospital, where it 
remains in the care of nurses Both parents see the infant there; the mother 
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when she feeds it, the father upon return from work. The infant is not taken 
to its parents’ room until its sixth month, after which it stays with them for an 
hour. As the child grows older, the amount of time he spends with his parents 
increasesgand he may go to their room whenever he chooses during the day 
though he must return to his ‘“‘children’s house”’ before lights-out. Since the 
children are in school most of the day, however, and since both parents work 
during the day, the children—even during their school vacations—are with 
their parents for a (approximately) two-hour period in the evening—from the 
time that the parents return from work until they go to eat their evening mea 
The children may also be with their parents all day Saturday—the day of 
rest—if they desire. 

As the child grows older he advances through a succession of “‘children’s 
houses” with children of his own age, where he is supervised by a “nurse.” 
The “nurse” institutes most of the disciplines, teaches the child his basic socia 
skills, and is responsible for the “socialization of the instincts.’”’ The child also 
learns from his parents, to be sure, and they too are agents in the socializatior 
process. But the bulk of his socialization is both entrusted, and deliberately 
delegated, to the “nurses’’ and teachers. There is little doubt but that a kib- 
butz child, bereft of the contributions of his parents tq his socialization, would 
know his culture; deprived of the contributions of his ‘‘nurses’’ and teachers, 
however, he would remaia an unsocialized individual: 

As they enter the juvenile period, pre-adolescence, and adolescence, the 
children are gradually inducted into the economic life of the kibbuiz. They 
work from an hour (grade-school students) to three hours-(high school seniors 
a day in one of the economic branches under the supervision of adults. Thus, 
their economic skills, like most of their early social skills, are taught them by 
adults other than their parents. This generalization applies to the learning of 
values, as well. In the early ages, the kibbutz values are inculcated by “nurses,” 
and later by teachers. When the children enter junior high, this function, 
which the kibbuiz views as paramount in importance, is delegated to the 
‘*homeroom teacher,” known as the “‘educator”’ (mechanech), and to a “‘leader”’ 
(madrich) of the inter-kibbu/z youth movement. The parents, of course, are 
also influential in the teaching of values, but the formal division of labor in the 
kibbulz has delegated this responsibility to other authorities. 

Although the parents do not play an outstanding role in the socialization 
of their children, or in providing for their physical needs, it would be erroneous 
to conclude that they are unimportant figures in their children’s lives. Parents 
are of crucial importance in the psychological development of the child. They 
serve as the objects of his most important identifications. and they provide him 
with a certain security and love that he obtains from no one else. [f anything, 
the attachment of the young children to their parents is greater than it is in 
our own society. But this is irrelevant to the main consideration of this paper. 
Its purpose is to call attention to the fact that those functions of parents that 
constitute the condilio sine qua non for the existence of the ‘“family’”—the 
physical care and socialization of children—are not the functions of the kibbuls 
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parents. It can only be concluded that in the absence of the economic and 

educational functions of the typical family, as well as of its characteristic of 

common residence, that the family does not exist in the kibbutz. 
INTERPRETATION 

It is apparent from this brief description of the kibbuiz that most of the 
functions characteristic of the typical nuclear family have become the func- 
tions of the entire kibbulz society. This is so much the case that the kibbulz as a 
whole can almost satisfy the criteria by which Murdock defines the ‘‘family.”’ 
This observation is not meant to imply that the kibbu/z is a nuclear family. Its 
structure and that of the nuclear family are dissimilar. This observation does 
suggest, however, that the kibbutz can function without the family because it 
functions as if it, itself, were a family; and it can so function because its mem- 
bers perceive each other as kin, in the psychological implications of that term. 
fhe latter statement requires some explanation. 

The members of the kibbu/z do not view each other merely as fellow citi- 
zens, or as co-residents in a village, or as co-operators of an agricultural econ- 
my. Rather do they view each other as chaverim, or comrades, who comprise 

group in which each is intimately related to the other, and in which the 
velfare of the one is bound up with the welfare of the other. This is a society 
n which the principle, ‘‘from each according to his ability, to each according 
to his needs,’’ can be practised not because its members are more altruistic 
than the members of other societies, but because each member views his fellow 
as a kinsman, psychologically speaking. And just as a father in the family does 
not complain because he works much harder than his children, and yet he may 
receive no more, or even less, of the family income than they, so the kibbulz 
member whose economic productivity is high does not complain because he 
receives no more, and sometimes less, than a member whose productivity is 
ow. This “principle” is taken for granted as the normal way of doing things. 
Since they are all chaverim, ‘‘it’s all in the family,” psychologically speaking 

In short, the kibbutz constitutes a gemeinschafl. Its patterns of interaction 
are interpersonal patterns; its ties are kin ties, without the biological tie of 
kinship. In this one respect it is the “folk society,” in almost its pure form 
The following quotation from Redfield (1947) could have been written with 
the kibbutz in mind, so accurately does it describe the social-psychologica! basis 
of kibbutz culture. 

The members of the folk society have a strong sense of belonging together. The 
group . . . see their own resemblances and feel correspondingly united. Communicating 
intimately with each other, each has a strong claim on the sympathies of the others 
[p. 297]. . . . the personal and intimate life of the child in the family is extended, in the 
folk society, into the social world of the adults. .. . It isnot merely that relations in 
such a society are personal; it is also that they are familial. . . . the result is a group of 
people among whom prevail the personal and categorized relationships that character- 
ize families as we know them, and in which the patterns of kinship tend to be extended 
outward from the group of genealogically connected individuals into the whole society 
The kin are the type persons for all experience [p. 301]. 
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Hence it is that the bachelor and the childless “‘couple’’ do not feel that an 
injustice is being done them when they contribute to the support of the chil- 
dren of others. The children in the kibbuiz are viewed as the children of the 
kibbutz. Parents (who are much more attached to their own children than they 


are to the children of others) and bachelors, alike, refer to all the kibbutz chil- 


dren as “our children.” 

The social perception of one’s fellows as kin, psychologically speaking, is 
reflected in another important aspect of kibbutz behavior. It is a striking and 
significant fact that those individuals who were born and raised in the kibbutz 
tend to practise group exogamy, although there are no rules that either compe! 
or encourage them to do so. Indeed, in the kibbutz in which our field work was 
carried out, all such individuals married outside their own kibbutz. When they 
are asked for an explanation of this behavior, these individuals reply that they 
cannot marry those persons with whom they have been raised and whom they, 
consequently, view as siblings. This suggests, as Murdock has pointed out, that 
“the kibbutz to its members is viewed psychologically as a family to the extent 
that it generates the same sort of unconscious incest-avoidance tendencies” 
(private communication). 

What is suggested by this discussion is the following proposition: although 
the kibbutz constitutes an exception to the generalization concerning the uni- 
versality of the family, structurally viewed, it serves to confirm this generaliza- 
tion, functionally and psychologically viewed. In the absence of a specific social 
group—the family—to whom society delegates the functions of socialization, 
reproduction, etc., it has become necessary for the entire society to become a 
large extended family. But only in a society whose members perceive each 
other psychologically as kin can it function as a family. And there would seem 
to be a population limit beyond which point individuals are no longer per- 
ceived as kin. That point is probably reached when the interaction of its mem- 
bers is no longer face-to-face; in short, when it ceases to be a primary group. 


It would seem probable, therefore, that only in a “familial’’ society, such as | 


the kibbutz, is it possible to dispense with the family. 
NOTES 
! The field work, on which statements concerning the kibbutz are based, was conducted in the 
year 1951-1952, and was made possible by a postdoctoral fellowship awarded by the Social Science 
Research Council. 
? Other terms, “young man” (bachur) and “young woman” (bachura), are also used in place 
of “husband” and “‘wife.” If more than one person in the kibbutz has the same proper name, and 


there is some question as to who is being referred to when the name is mentioned in conversation 
the person is identified by adding, “the bachur of so-and-so,” or “the bachura of so-and-so.” 
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Dualism and Symbolic Antithesis in Indonesian Society 


JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 


Michigan State College 


N VIRTUALLY all areas of the Indonesian archipelago, despite its diversity 

of cultures and social organization, there is a persistent structural motif: 
the functional antithesis of two social groups, be they clans, phratries or 
moieties. This antithesis is expressed in the classifications of the social system, 
in intricate connubial patterns, in trade, religion, art and literature. ‘‘Again and 
again,” writes J. P. de Josselin de Jong in his ethnological survey of the Indo- 
nesian archipelago, ‘‘are the fundamental antitheses and distinctions of heaven 
and earth, male and female, the center and two adjacent sides expressed with 
monotonous and suggestive stubbornness, both in titles and in social cate- 
gories, as well as in the preference for certain numbers and in all sorts of social 
shifts and irregularities’? (1935:12-13; Van Dijk 1948:36). The whole struc- 
ture of these Indonesian societies seems to revolve around this religiously 
sanctioned confrontation of opposites, and even in areas where its principles 
have been weakened in the course of time, such as in Java, its distinctive fea- 
tures can be traced. The present paper is an attempt to describe and analyze 
this dualism and symbolic structural antithesis in a number of Indonesian 
societies. 


I 


One form in which the dualistic element expresses itself is the connubial 
arrangement of certain Indonesian groups, with its attendant pattern of ex- 
change of gifts. Where the traditions of clan organization survive, one en- 
counters two clans or clan units which are part of a circulating or asymmetric 
connubium and whick stand in a particular religious and social antithesis 
toward each other. One unit supplements the other, and each satisfies the oth- 
er’s needs. One unit delivers its women in marriage to the other and in turn 
receives its women from still a third clan or clan unit. But, basically, two social 
groups always confront each other, not only in their marriage relationship but 
also in the exchange of specific goods. 

An example of such an arrangement is (he traditional society of the Toba- 
Bataks in the central part of Sumatra (Vergouwen 1933:63-—72; Keuning 1952: 
162-66). Here kinship is based on a system c* patrilineal lineages within the 
clans. Between the two lineages a supplementai y relationship exists. One umfit, 
the hula-hula, delivers its women in marriage to its definite opposite, called 
boroe. As far as possible the hula seeks to marry its women into this boroe and 
the “ideal” marriage is that between sister’s son of one unit and brother’s 
daughter in the other. In recent decades the pattern of hula and boroe rela- 
tionships has been extended as far as the individual lineage is concerned, inas- 
much as connubial connections have been established with several other line- 
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ages. A given lineage may therefore have several hula-hula and boroe, although 
the principle of the antithetical relationship between two lineages is always 
preserved. In the important exchange relationship, the boroe is regarded as 
the “inferior” of its hula and as dependent on the latter for both its spiritual 
and material well-being. Thus from its hula the boroe receives the sahala, the 
life-giving substance which the entire social group requires. Not only through 
marriage is the sahala transferred to the boroe, but also through the exchange 
of food and gifts. Fish has a symbolic and religious significance in that it is the 
expression of fertility and long life. For example, a man in the Batak country 
eats fish when he is about to sow his land, and again after he has sown, in order 
to bring about a bountiful harvest. So whenever members of the boroe visit the 
hula-hula, the latter gives them fish to eat and the fish eaten by the boroe 
strengthens its sahala. The hula-hula also gives the oelos to its boroe. The 
oelos is a “garment” or cloth of certain specifications and is believed to be 
magically charged with the sahala. Between two clans there thus exists a 
traditional exchange in this one commodity. Its special religious significance 
comes to the fore in, for example, the case of a married woman desirous of 
offspring. Where the marriage remains barren, the husband will visit the hula- 
hula of his wife and request that the hula give him the oelos ni tondi (the cloth 
that brings fertility and the life spirit), which is certain to make the wife 
pregnant. Also, land may be given by the hula to its boroe, and land thus trans- 
ferred carries with it the same concept of fertility and bountifulness associated 
with fish and oelos; for the land produces the food from which the community 
draws its sustenance, and by partaking of this food the boroe shares in the 
same physical substance of which the members cf the hula are ‘‘made.”’ 

In return the boroe gives its hula-hula specified gifts, the so-called piso, or 
piso-piso. These traditionally consisted of knives or sabers; at present metal 
objects, including minted coins and gold, are sometimes substituted. The ex- 
pression often used in the bestowal of the piso (“knife”) gift is piso hadjod- 
jahan, “‘a knife on which one can lean.” The piso is given not only by way of 
exchange for the oelos, but also in other forms, such as food, as a kind of ma- 
terial assistance to the hula-hula when it needs it. For example, the boroe and 
the hula-hula can exchange rice and fruit in place of piso and oelos, respec- 
tively. And the hula-hula can also bestow cattle and livestock on its boroe, in 
hopes that the cattle will increase in fertility along with the recipient boroe. 
It should be remembered, however, that all such gifts are substitutes, and that 
the pattern of exchange is understood among the Batak to involve oelos and 
piso, garment and knife. The religious and symbolic significance of these two 
objects will be demonstrated. 

It is remarkable how common this exchange pattern is among the various 
peoples of the Indonesian archipelago. For example, on the eastern part of the 
island of Sumwva in eastern Indonesia one encounters the same arrangement 
(Nooteboom 1940:23-24). Here the patriarchal clans or clan units, called 
kabisu, also have their definite opposites for purposes of exchange and mar- 
riage. One kabisu delivers the women, the other “receives” (i.e., marries) them, 
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and a third kabisu sends its women in marriage to the first. But at all times the 
dualistic element in the social order obtrudes. Always two kabisu exist, one 
that receives, the other that gives; the same pattern of cross-cousin marriage 
emerges between the various clans. With this marriage relationship an exchange 
relationship is united, one which in earlier days probably had an entirely ritual- 
istic character. The kabisu that sends its women in marriage to its opposite is 
also the giver of garments and cloth, sometimes also pigs (traditionally raised 
by women) and ivory bracelets. The kabisu that sends its males in marriage 
to its accepted clan opposite sends knives and sabers, or parangs, or some- 
times horses, metal earrings, or minted coins. Again the principle that is 
followed is the “‘meeting’”’ and exchange of cloth garment and knife, respec- 
tively the female and the male element in the clan relationship. In more 
modern times the range of objects given on both sides has been greatly 
extended, but the antithetical basis of the exchange is still preserved. 

Another instance of this exchange of ‘‘male’’ and ‘‘female”’ gifts in eastern 
Indonesia (Fischer 1938:158) is on Tanimbar, where it prevails between the 
bride-giving clan unit (mduwe) and the bride-taking group (uranak). The latter 
is expected to give all that is associated with the male function in society, 
such as the palm wine, which is made by men; the yield of fishing and hunting; 
the ornaments worn by men, such as ear pendants of ivory and gold; and also 
weapons. The nduwe gives to its uranak all that is associated with women: not 
only cloths, sarongs, and other woven textiles but also feminine ornaments like 
bracelets and necklaces, as well as the fruits and vegetables cultivated in the 
garden, which is regarded as woman’s work (Drabbe 1923:549). 

In connection with these relationships it must be remembered that the 
group of bride takers is, in its turn, bride giver to a third unit, which in its 
turn functions as a bride giver, and so on. As a result a closed trading circuit 
among the clans comes into being. The community of Erai on Wetar, also in 
eastern Indonesia, shows traces of a similar circuit, based on asymmetric cross- 
cousin marriage. Here too the goods that go with the bridegroom (primarily 
cutlasses and spears) and those that go with the bride (primarily cloths) sug- 
gest the one-time existence of a circulating connubium, in which the different 
unilineal groups (clans or lineages) were connected by one-sided marriage ties 
J. P. de Josselin de Jong 1947:10). A variant of this system exists among the 
Erai in connection with boat-building ceremonies. During these ceremonies 
the men of each lineage kill and cook a pig and the women of each lineage cook 
rice. Then “one of the lineages gives its own part to another lineage to eat 
that pork and rice, and the latter lineage again gives its own part to the third 
lineage to eat. So the three lineages exchange their pork and rice.’’ This custom 
would indicate that the Erai are familiar, at least, with a ceremonial circula- 
tion of property through the community and “the conjecture that the pork 
and the rice go in opposite directions would not be entirely unwarranted . . .” 
(J. P. de Josselin de Jong 1947:11). 

It is essential to emphasize that male and female gifts have symbolic con- 
notations. Still other cases confirm this. In the central part of Timor, the gifts 
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exchanged between the respective families of bride and groom have sexual 
attributes. From the side of the groom six different presents are given, of which 
the first and most important is the surik diman, the machete and spear. 
From the side of the bride primarily textiles, ornaments and pigs are given 
(Grijzen 1904:57-58, 60-62). Among the Ot Danum of Kalimantan (Borneo) 
as well as among the Sundanese of West Java the cloth or textiles are believed 
to carry the magic properties of the female (Mallinckrodt 1928, 2:34; cited 
in Jager Gerlings 1952:84). In a sense, according to Hadji Moestapa, they 
symbolize the very body of the woman who is given in marriage (Moestapa 
1946:90; Jager Gerlings 1952:84-85). 

This relationship between opposite clans is irreversible—among the Bataks 
it is sacrilegious for the boroe to give land to its hula-hula; nor is the marriage 
of parallel cousins allowed, as this would be incest. Or, as the Batak puts it, 
“Water cannot return to its source.”’ The existing antithesis is religiously sanc- 
tioned and only through a proper ‘“‘meeting”’ of the opposite units is the reli- 
gious order preserved and strengthened. It should also be noted that the union 
of the appropriate antitheses has a totemistic character. In marriage, as well 
as in trade, the totem of the clan of the husband and male (women-receiving 
and men-sending clan) is joined with the totem of the clan of the wife and fe- 
male (women-sending and men-receiving clan), symbolizing the cosmic unity 
of the human groups through their mutual antitheses. Two totem “streams,”’ 
so to speak, meet, each going in an opposite direction, just as in the well- 
known kula of the Trobrianders in Melanesia, studied by Malinowski. The two 
antithetical commodities exchanged in the kula (bracelets and necklaces, re- 
spectively) are also said to have “married” when they are exchanged (Malin- 
nowski 1922:93, 356; Dijk 1948:56). And essentially the same thing can be 
said for the goods exchanged by the kabisu in east Sumba. 

In Indonesia the knife, kris, or saber and the cloth or garment appear over 
and over as symbols of male and female, respectively, and with them traces 
of antithetical clan structure, with a preference for cross-cousin marriage, have 
been noted for many peoples of the archipelago. The metal knife or kris is a 
typical implement of the male, associated with hunting, cattle breeding, meat 
cutting, and so on. And over a wide area, too, metal or metal objects have a 
magic quality, because they have hardness and durability.' The hardness, so 
it is believed, reflects great strength, magic strength—not even fire can touch 
it. The owner of this hardness becomes himself infused with magic strength, 
thus drawing support from the knife; hence the expression ‘‘a knife on which 
one can lean” among the Bataks, and hence the belief, still evident among the 
Javanese, for example, that a kris has a magic quality that can make its owner 
fearless and invincible. Similarly the cloth or garment in Java has, when it is 
prepared in the ancient batik or dye, a sacred character; the traditional batik 
sarong worn by Indonesian women is thus something more than a mere article 
of clothing, and its purchase is traditionally more than a mere economic 
transaction. 

The magicoreligious significance of cloth and textiles in the antithetical 
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symbolism in Indonesian society has recently been emphasized in the disserta- 
tion of Jager Gerlings (Jager Gerlings, chap. 3, passim). A few instances which 
he cites may be summarized here. Among the Sasaks of eastern Lombok in the 
Lesser Sunda Archipelago the village priest (pemangku) possesses two cloths, 
one of which is the “female’’ cloth, which are used in special ceremonies and 
riles de passage, such as circumcision and teeth filing (Pauw 1923:184—85). 
Often there is not the slightest utilitarian purpose to the cloth. For example, 
in the central part of Celebes small strips of sarong of four by five inches 
square play an important part in self-purification, and they can be used for 
no other purpose (Adriani and Kruyt 1951, 2:316-17). How important the 
antithesis male-female in Indonesian socioeconomic life is, and how significant 
the role of cloth in it, have perhaps best been described by Korn in his study of 
the Balinese mountain village, Tenganan Pagringsingan. In this village, 
where pre- Hindu Balinese institutions still flourish, all human activity revolves 
around two sacred professions, palm-wine production for the men, weaving for 
the women. The inhabitants do not even engage in agriculture. We have noted 
before how the making of palm wine is a typical attribute of the male (for 
example on Tanimbar) and how weaving is associated with the female. The 
cloth made by the women of Tenganan Pagringsingan is believed to be of 
extraordinary religious power. In this village then, male and female are united 
in an ancient all-embracing religious-social configuration and supplement each 
other’s activities (Korn 1933). As will be shown below, this very same dualistic 
principle has numerous other applications in Balinese life. 

In his study of the Ngadju Daya, to which we shall refer again, Scharer 
points out that the cosmology of the Ngadju is based upon the confrontation 
of two deities, representing male and female, upper and nether world, respec- 
tively; the attribute of the former is the spear, of the latter it is cloth. The 
cloth attached to the spear is the symbol of the union of male and female, and 
Schirer emphasizes that this kind of “flag” was widely used by the Daya well 
before the coming of Westerners. Flagpole (spear) and flag (cloth) represent 
in the Ngadju view the tree of life, the total expression of divine creativity and 
immortality (Schérer 1946:18-30). In this connection it is necessary to point 
out too that in Indonesia ‘“‘an association appears to exist between the cloth 
and the female sexual organ. just as the spear (kris) is regarded as ‘identical’ 
(Jager Gerlings 1952:92). 


with the male sexual organ’ 


II 


Behind the connubium and its sacred trade relationship sketched above 
loom the complex divisions and correspondence schemas of the Indonesian 
social system. These divisions and schemas are yet another aspect of the dual- 
istic element in society. One glimpses it in the manner with which the Javanese 
or Balinese “orders” the world of natural phenomena, of colors, names, metals 
and human professions, then rearranges them in a persistent “dualistic” 
pattern and relates all to a supernatural antithetical principle which he be- 
lieves governs the universe. It is therefore no accident that in Java and Sumatra 
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bride and groom in their marriage ceremony re-enact the ancient and mysteri- 
ous marriage of heaven (the groom as “king”’) and earth (the bride as “‘queen” 
from which all living things took their beginning (Fischer 1952:132). 

This dualistic schema is perhaps best explained by taking a look at the two- 
fold division of some Indonesian village societies. A good example is to be 
found in the South Moluccas on the island of Amboyna in eastern Indonesia. 
The village in Amboyna is divided into two parts: each part is not only a social 
unit but a cosmic classification category comprising all objects and events in 
the world around the villager. A list could be set up classifying all objects 
and characteristics associated with each of the two divisions (Duyvendak 
1946:95): 


Left Right 

Female Male 

Coast of seaside Land or mountainside 
Below Above 

Earth Heaven or sky 
Spiritual Worldly 
Downwards Upwards 

Peel Pit 

Exterior Interior 
Behind In front 

West East 

Younger brother Older brother 
New Old 


The two divisions in the village are exogamous; this is a clear indication 
of original clan structure. 

From other studies it would also appear that Ambonese society was orig- 
inally familiar with a circulating connubium, involving at least four clans 
which arose when society gradually broke up into moieties and these in turn 
split into two clans each. The dual division outlined above is for the Ambonese 
a comprehensive system of correspondences, in which the all-pervading antith- 
esis is the essential element. When the Ambonese refers to this system, how- 
ever, he does not speak of two, but of three divisions. The third, intangible 
element is the synthesis, the “higher unity” which harmonizes the two 
antithetical elements and keeps them in balance (Duyvendak 1946:96). We 
will encounter this same synthesizing ingredient again in Indonesian societies 
hundreds of miles away from Ambon, for example in Java and Bali, where a 
similar, though more complex, correspondence schema is known. 

Before analyzing this Javanese-Balinese system and its pattern of social 
dualism, a word needs to be said about similar traces of dualism among the 
Minangkabau of Sumatra. Their society has often been described as wholly 
matrilineal, yet patterns of father-right abound. Phratry dualism, influencing 
many aspects of the social system, is well developed among the Minangkabau. 
The form this dualism takes may vary, however. One is confronted with it in 
the remains of the circulating connubium involving the legendary four clans 
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suku)—Koto, Piliang, Bodi and Tjanagio—which are grouped in two pairs 
Koto-Piliang and Bodi-Tjanagio). Both pairs are supposed to have their own 
aws, although in practice the differences are minor. The two pairs of clans are 
fact phratries, with a strongly developed pattern of antithesis and opposition 
tween them, reflected in numerous “manifestations of dualistic rivalry of a 
finite potlatch character” (P. E. de Josselin de Jong 1952:80). Especially 
uring the marriage ceremony, with its staging of the symbolic cockfight, this 
ualistic confrontation comes to the fore. The marriage ceremony serves as a 
synthesis; as one recent student has put it (P. E. de Josselin de Jong 1952:76 


The whole community is divided into two parts which are mutually antagon 


he 


complementary; the total community can only exist if both occur and 


stic, yel 
f both actively come into contact with each other. A marriage is the occasion 
for them to do just that. It is a ceremony in which we may expect the phratry 

tagonism to manifest itself, but, at the same time by its very nature, it binds 


together and strengthens the community as a whole.” As in the 


Javanese wedding ceremony the sacred opposites of heaven and earth, male and 
female, whose fusion is the essence of the cosmos, are re-enacted by man 


resolving anew the ancient confrontation. One also encounters the dualistik 


ithesis in the further confrontation of the two phratries (Koto-Piliang, 
led Limapulu Koto, and Bodi-Tjanagio, called Agam), both united by a 
ird ‘‘synthesizing” element known as the Juha or district of Jangdipatuan, 
hich represents the ‘‘total’’ community. Thus the “‘Minangkabau two-three 


nciple of partition (two phratries and a third party representing the total 
y) appears as a Minangkabau variant of similar partitioning elsewhere in 
Indonesia” (P. E. de Josselin de Jong 1952:106). One may also meet it in the 
form of the sacred-legal confrontation of Radjo Adat and Radjo Ibadat 


ich represents the antithesis in the social system between social and profane 
matters on the one hand, and sacred affairs on the other. Radjo Adat and 


Radjo Ibadat are titles of ancient offices in Minangkabau, the former repre 
senting the female principle, the latter probably the male principle (P. E. de 
Josselin de Jong 1952:109). 

rhese patterns of social dualism are of ancient origin. In some parts of 


Java, which, due to their inaccessibility, have least undergone cultural in 
luences from abroad, one may find their traces over and over again. A recent 

udy of the Baduj society in remote south Bantam (West Java) is a case in 
point. Baduj society, roughly speaking, is made up of two clearly distinguisha 
ble divisions, the so-called inner Badujs (urang kadjeroan) and the outer 
Badujs (wrang panamping), probably reflecting an ancient moiety structure 


Each of the outer Badujs feels a profound religious connection with one of the 
villages in the inner Baduj group. As Geise has written (Geise 1952:25): 
This dualism which belongs to the essential nature of Baduj society, functions [th 
same way] as in countless other societies with a two fold division: it separates the et 
tire society in two halves, which need each other. The unique element in the dualism of 
this Baduj society is, that the one half, the division which comprises the inner Badujs, 


is the holy, the sacred part, and the other is the non-holy, the profane one. The first 
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VAN I 
division is the dominating one; the second the one that serves; the first leads, the second “Pahi 
follows. 

syste! 

Contrary to what Geise asserts, this sacred-profane antithesis is not neces- taken 
sarily “unique” with the Badujs. We have noted the same principle in the for th 
confrontation of Radjo Idabat and Radjo Adat among the Minangkabau. We _he is: 
have also seen how, among the Bataks, the hula-hula stands in a similar posi- i.e., f 
tion of superiority to its boroe, and how the former is the font of sacred and mosq 
fertile powers for the latter. Both also “need each other.” The superiority of 1946: 
the women-delivering clan unit over the women-receiving clan unit is wide- T 
spread throughout Indonesia: one notices it for the Joka and the doma among tithes 
the Timorese, for the oemah maneh and the fettoh sawa among the Ambonese categ 
for the ‘aoeli and the malamait among the Kaiese, and for the earlier mentioned societ 
nduwe and uranak among the Tanimbarese. All of the first-named terms here two | 
are women-delivering clans or clan units, which are clearly superior to their divisi 
women-receiving opposites (Fischer 1952:116-17; Ossenbruggen 1935). waya 
Perhaps nowhere in Indonesia has the dualistic element reached such com prese 
plexity as in the traditional Javanese and Balinese social order. The entire India 
social system as it traditionally existed in Java is divided into five compart- Pand 
ments, ranked according to the four directions of the wind, with the center as grou] 
the fifth element, the heart of the compass. Every division is a correspondence west, 
schema with its appropriate analogies, and the whole framework comprises Kaur 
the world of natural phenomena, including man himself (Duyvendak 1946: 116 dark 
i7}: “unb 
1 2 3 4 5 possi 

Wind directions east south west north center four- 
Colors white red yellow black multicolored Java 
(grey) elem 

Metals silver copper gold silver combination of ment 
preceding them 

Days Legi Pahing Pon Wage Kliwon T 
Character comprehen- avaricious luxurious unbending eloquent Onlv 
worl 

Profession peasant trader palm-wine butcher king . 
maker 

Objects, etc. food money alcohol meat and 
garden god Gana feeble broken goddess Sri whic 

pendapa mosque kitchen stable house forte 

wind mountain misfortune fire earth tute 

water of lif 

cool speedy sickly flames steady and 

favorable move expe 

The list could be greatly expanded so as to include varieties of human tempera- ae 
ment, trees, animals, spirits and deities, but as to these there is some disagree- ne 
ment among the sources. Suffice it to point out that man is inextricably linked ani 
with the attributes in each category; they are a complete unity. Hence the den 
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“Pahing is money,” etc. In an elaborate treatise Van Hien has shown how this 
system is applied in soothsaying and divination. Assume that a theft has 
taken place and something black is found on the scene of the crime. This is 
for the soothsayer an indication that the thief has come from the north, that 
he is a butcher, etc. Hence, too, an easterly wind is favorable for the peasant, 
i.e., for sowing or harvesting. Pahing is a good day for the trader, and the 
mosque or its vicinity is a lucky place for a business deal and so on (Duyvendak 
1946:117-18; Van Hien 1890:77 ff.). 

The fivefold division is but an elaboration of an even more ancient an- 
tithesis, for the Javanese is also familiar with a division into two, in which the 
categories of east and south unite and stand opposite west and north. Javanese 
society consisted probably of two moieties, each of which in turn split into 
two groups. The division of south and east comprised the underworld, the 
division of north and west was the “‘upper” world. In the ancient Javanese 
wayang, the popular theater, the same divisions are re-enacted. The wayang 
presents the confrontation of two sets of characters, derived in part from the 
Indian Mahabharata, on the one hand the Kaurawas, on the other the 
Pandawas. The puppeteer of the wayang, called dalang, sits facing west, and one 
group of puppets (south and east) are on his left, the other group (north and 
west) on his right. The puppets of the left, which represent the “‘evil’’ nefarious 
Kaurawas are usually colored red, those puppets on the right are painted in 
dark colors (black, blue, green). The first group is “avaricious,”’ the other is 
“unbending,” i.e., calm and phlegmatic (Duyvendak 1946:117-18). It is not 
possible to elaborate on this theme further; I have argued elsewhere that this 
four- or fivefold division probably represents an ancient clan-ordering in 
Javanese society, now lost in the mist of time (Van der Kroef 1954). The fifth 
element, that of kingship, represents (as in the case of Ambon) a “third” ele- 
ment, harmonizing the two social antitheses into a “higher unity,” relating 
them also to the immutable cosmos. 

The very same pattern is to be found on Bali, and in incredible complexity. 
Only a few features can here be discussed. The great antithesis in the Balinese 
world-view is first of all evident in the contrasting roles played by the natural 
environment, more specifically, by mountains and sea which symbolize upper 
and under world. “For the Balinese therein is projected the great antithesis 
which dominates all existence: life and death, day and night, fortune and mis- 
fortune, blessing and curse” (Swellengrebel 1948:34). The mountains consti- 
tute the beneficent direction of the world; from them comes water, a symbol 
of life. The direction of the sea is downward, associated with calamity, sickness 
and death. In religious life the supernatural forces from which the Balinese 
expects assistance are therefore located in an upward direction (ke /uhur), but 
in order to ward off evil one turns downward, toward the sea (ke teben). The 
confrontation of these two features in the natural environment corresponds 
in Balinese life to a confrontation in the wind directions: north as against 
south, east as against west—north and east representing the positive and benev- 
olent directions of the upper world, south and west representing those of the 
nefarious underworld. The east, whence the sun rises, thus belongs to the 
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‘“‘good”’ side of the universe, and it and the forces located in the mountain 
regions are closely linked together. North-east from the center part of Bali, 
and south-east from the south part of Bali, are therefore the “lucky” wind di- 
rections (mountains and sea as regards the center part of the island are re- 
spectively to the north and south, but for the northern part of the island the 
situation is just the reverse). Between mountains and sea lies the inhabited 
land of Bali, between upper and nether world. This is called the madiapa, the 
intermediate sphere, which is part of both regions and experiences the in- 
fluences of both: “it is the polar unity of the antithesis’ (Swellengrebel 
1948:35: Van der Kroef 1953:137-49). 

The system of north, east, south and west, the first two forming a natural 
antithesis to the last two, has been further developed by the Balinese to the ex- 
tent that each wind direction has become a separate classification schema, witl 
its own attributes. Thus east is associated with the color white and with the 
god Iswara; south has red and Brama; west has yellow and Madewa; north has 
black or dark blue and Vishnu. The center of the four directions has become 
a separate entity also; it comprehends the four others and its color is a com- 
bination of the four colors, associated with the supreme deity, Siva. Every 
one of the four wind directions furthermore has its own number (uri p—which, 
literally, means “‘life’’) and every one of the gods has his own attributes and 
weapons. Given this basic classification system it becomes possible to develop 
a whole structure of correspondences, categorizing every object in one of the 
four or five sections, according to its color, shape, purpose, etc. One feature of 
the object is sufficient to place it in its proper setting. Thus a reddish copper 
(4embaga) belongs to south, as does a reddish variety of banana, the pisang 
tembaga, which is therefore offered to the god Brahma. In more detailed form 
this sytem includes the intermediate wind directions, which with the center 
make a total of nine separate entities and categories of cosmic ordering. The 
four intermediate directions also have their own colors and deities. All together 
they constitute the sacred Dewata Nawasanga, the nine gods of the eight wind 
directions with their center, which is symbolized by a lotus of eight leaves 
called padma, and which plays a large role in Balinese mysticism. The whole 
system finds continuous application in Balinese life, but its basic principle 
remains the great antithesis. For example, the Balinese temple is divided into 
three parts—two inner yards and a courtyard in front. This triad corresponds 
to the three divisions of the cosmos: the antithesis of upper and under world, 
united by the heavenly element. Male and female have special supplementary 
functions in religious rites. The structure and plan of the Balinese village simi- 
larly reveals a twofold antithetical division, related again to a third, super- 
natural element of “higher unity,” etc. (Swellengrebel 1948:35; Grader 1928). 


Social duality and symbolic antithesis appear with the same “suggestive 
stubbornness” in the religion, mythology and folk literature of Indonesian 
societies. A few examples may here perhaps be mentioned. In virtually all of 
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eastern Indonesia, including the Lesser Sunda islands beginning with Flores, 
the Kai, Tanimbar and Aroe islands, in the Moluccas and even in Sulawesi 
Celebes), the dualistic element is met with in the form of creation myths 
involving the marriage between heaven (sun) and earth, out of which all life 
has come forth. An example is the Fialarang myth on Timor (Wouden 
1935:100-4). Men, animals and plants are directly or indirectly descendants 
of a heaven father and an earth mother. Creation and existence are determined 
by this concept of a union of the ancient male and female. The microcosmos 
of the world of man is thus but the reflection of the same process in the macro- 
cosmos about him.? Hence on some islands of eastern Indonesia, like Leti and 
Lakor, the marriage between heaven and earth (which in Java we have seen is 
re-enacted by bride and groom) is celebrated at the opening of the wet mon- 
soon. The feast involves the descent of Upulero, the god of heaven, who 
fertilizes Upunusa, the earth (Fischer 1952:174). The Bugis of Sulawesi de- 
scribe their creation as the result of a continuous interaction between two 
genealogies of gods represented by two divine brothers, one from the upper 
world, the other from the nether world. A son of the former, Batara Guru (a 
name denoting Hindu influences, which probably have been adapted to in- 
digenous beliefs), married the daughter of the latter, and out of this union all 
has emanated (J. de Jong 1948:38). These themes are incredibly varied in 
east Indonesia, but the basic cosmic antithesis to which man is also sub- 
ject in his own world appears over and over, whether it concerns white 
women versus black men, as in the Djenilu myth, or the creation of the four 
egendary principalities of Waihale, Waiwiku, Fatu Arnim and Haitimu, which 
are united in a higher pattern of harmony, the Liurai, on the basis of a dualistic 
confrontation (Wouden 1935:105—12). Of significance in this connection is the 
cycle of legends among the Minangkabau, which deal with the ruler’s position 
in society. These legends relate of marriages between kings and various ani- 
mals, such as tigresses, goats, cats and dogs; each marriage results in the birth 
of a girl, who in turn marries an aboriginal man and becomes the ancestress of 
a present-day Minangkabau /uha (“ethnic district”). The dualistic significance 
of these legends has been analyzed as follows by P. 
(pp. 99-100) : 


E. de Josselin de Jong 


.. this legend group shows up the essential function and position of the Minangkabau 
Ruler. He was the representative of the patrilineal male principle, which enters into 
combinations with the matrilineal female principle as expressed by Minangkabau 
social structure. The different parts of Minangkabau, divided into matrilineal clans 
and phratries as far as its socio-political organization is concerned are gathered to 
gether, find their focus as it were in the Ruler, who acts as a kind of universal husband; 
the male patrilineal principle (the Minangkabau dynasty) being wedded to the female, 
matrilineal principle, the Minangkabau territory. 


Characteristic of these Indonesian societies is the repeated appearance of 
deities or spirits who are identified with male or female, heaven or earth, sky 
or water, east or west, upper or under world. Another example are the two 
Batak spirits, Boras pati ni tano and Boru saniang naga, personified forces of 
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nature. The first is the protector of fertility, is invoked when a village is 
founded or a house is built, and is associated with the earth. The second is a 
female, often appearing as a snake; the primeval waters and all rivers and 
lakes are connected with her. Most of the other Batak deities seem to be of 
Hindu origin, perhaps only the representatives of earth and water, male and 
female are original in their society (Vergouwen 1933:81). 

Among the Ngadju Daya of Kalimantan (Borneo), the antithesis is repre- 
sented by the two principal divine manifestations: the male Mahatala, sym- 
bolized as a hornbill, and master of the upper world, and the female Djata, 
represented as a watersnake, and ruler of the underworld. The cosmic outlook 
of the Ngadju rests on his belief in the constant interaction and unity of these 
two divine principles; God to him is the oneness of these two divine repre- 
sentations: ““The complete Godhead is watersnake and hornbill, Upper World 
and Under World, male and female, sun and moon, the holy lance and the holy 
cloth ...” (Schirer 1946:22). 

The sacred ritual of the Ngadju involves the belief in the union of the female 
Djata, who arises out of the primeval waters, with the male Mahatala who 
descends from his sacred mountain in the upper world. They and their emblems 
join themselves with the tree of life, which is destroyed and reborn. With this 
rebirth the cosmos is created and recreates itself. Balian and basir, respec- 
tively female and male priestesses and priests, act as representatives of the 
bisexual total godhead. To this end the basir practise transvestitism. Their 
adoption of female dress, their homosexuality as well as the religiously sanc- 
tioned prostitution of the balian, are all designed to portray the male-female 
antithesis and their resulting synthesis, which is the essence of Ngadju re- 
ligion and mythology.® 

Identical principles operate in Javanese mythology and literature. An 
examination of some of the classical Javanese literature shows first of all that 
members of the Javanese nobility in bygone centuries bore names or uick- 
names such as koeda (“‘horse’’), dangdang (‘‘raven’’) or matjan (‘tiger’). 
Rassers has convincingly shown that these names point in the direction of a 
dualistic clan totemism (Rassers 1922:323). Javanese myths constantly direct 
attention to a dualistic pattern. There are, for example, the common moon 
myths, in which the moon halves represent the two moieties or phratries of 
society. There is the legend of the origin of the division of the ancient Javanese 
empire, in which “four or five children” each received a portion of the empire. 
The names of these children are not those of persons but of traditional exog- 
amous groups in Javanese society, totemistic in implication and reflecting 
a dualistic quality through the interaction of two phratries or moieties of two 
clans each. There is the myth also of kebongan and farub, the male and female 
ancestral principles of the Javanese, whose marriage is the joining of the 
traditional antitheses and is re-enacted in the Javanese marriage ceremony. 
This union of kebongan and tarub is also the union of sky and earth, of the 
goddess of agriculture with the human prototype of the hunter. Above all this 
union is the fusion of the legendary garment Onta Kusuma with the kris 
Braja Sungkuh or with the spear Kyai Plered. (We have noted the fusion of 
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garment and spear in the symbolic flag of the Ngadju Daya.) Dualism also 
appears in the legends woven around the structure of the Javanese house, with 
its religiously sanctified “male” and “female” divisions (Rassers 1922:329; 
1940:526-59). In many of the traditional stories and legends enacted in the 
wayang the dualistic pattern asserts itself, and most significant in this connec- 
tion is the character of Pandji, the major hero of the wayang gedog. Because of 
his importance for the dualistic view he may perhaps be briefly analyzed here 

The character of Pandji reveals a whole range of dualistic concepts and 
symbolic antitheses. He is, first of all, an ancient folk ideal, a culture hero, the 
inventor of the Javanese kris and the protector of weaving. The essence of his 
character is dualism, or rather paradox: he is the amorous adventurer, the hap- 
py deceiver and breaker of hearts, a clown and a trickster, but also the bene- 
factor of man, a champion of right and goodness, defender of the weak and of 
the courageous in battle. He is a Hermes figure, common to many mythologies, 
“connected with both life and death, he is bi-sexual’’ (J. P. de Josselin de 
Jong 1929:6). Rassers has shown how Pandji’s dualism symbolizes the whole 
gamut of antitheses in Javanese culture patterns (J. P. de Josselin de Jong 
1929:7-16; Rassers 1922, chap. 1). A similar trickster element has been noted 
in another folk hero common in the Sunda region of Indonesia, namely, Keba- 
jan. It has been argued that Kebajan, a Til Eulenspiegel-like figure, cannot be 
separated from the traditional matrilineal clan grouping; he is in fact “the 
earthly representation of the female ancestor” of the Javanese.‘ The existence 
today of the village functionary kebajan in Javanese and Balinese rural society 
indicates the persistence of these symbolic dualistic institutions. 

Again among certain communities of Alor, socioreligious traditions of a 
one-time, comprehensive confrontation of male with female, young with old, 
above with below, based upon phratry-dualism and an asymmetric connubium 
between clans still survive (Nicolspeyer 1940:66-67). In the complex of five 
villages studied by Nicolspeyer these survivals include the conceptual antith- 
esis between neng fala and majoafala (mother’s brother’s children versus 
father’s sister’s children), that is, male versus female, which has its ramifica- 
tions also in the male and female divisions of the houses; the absence of a sepa- 
rate term for “husband” or for “‘wife” in the kinship terminology (one calls 
the other simply meneng and nemajoa, i.e., “my man” and “my woman,” 
indicating that only the antithesis male-female is of importance) ; the dualistic 
deity awara, the god of sun and moon; the sacred ancestral names fuimakal 
and manimakal; the antithesis kang and berka, which is more than a contrast 
between “good” and “bad” (terms of personal appreciation, such as beautiful, 
proper, correct are all designated with kang, their opposites all with berka); 
the confrontation of young and old, kokdafala and fengfala respectively, of the 
younger brother or sister, nenaha versus the older brother or sister, menana; 
and the grouping of the five villages into two divisions during the distribution 
of food (Atimelang-Lawatiga versus Alokowati-Sikimpe-Karieta). Alorese 
society now no longer possesses a functional application of these antitheses, 
however, but their one-time existence seems above doubt. 

Perhaps nowhere is the antithesis of what De Josselin de Jong has called 
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“the center and the adjacent sides” so clear as in the society of the Marind- 
anim in the southern part of western New Guinea (Van Baal 1934: 25-26, 37, 64, 
67-68, 116, 118, 166-69). Here the general social system apparently revolves 
around the existence of one “center’’ clan, two clans associated with the upper 
world and two clans associated with the underworld, creating a conceptual 
triad with immense ramifications in social structure, rituals and religious be- 
liefs. This threefold division is apparent, for example, in the different parts of 
the Marind country, of the village and in initiation rites; it appears in the 
belief in the existence of a world above the earth in the sky, and of a world 
in the underworld beneath the earth, both of which are completely identical 
with the world here on earth. In this “earthly” replica of the underworld 
everything is supposed to be upside down; the people walk on their heads 
there, as one can see, so the Marind-anim says, when one stands near the bank 
of a quiet lake and looks into the water. The Marind village is also divided into 
three parts, which reflect a cosmic classification of identical character. In the 
village one finds the es-murav (rear village), the in-murav (center village) and 
the mahai-murav (front village). The first of these is said to be the ‘“‘youngest,” 
and is associated with the east whence the “young” or new sun arises; the third 
is associated with the west, and is the oldest, for it is in that direction that the 
“old” sun sinks into the earth. The center holds the two adjacent sides to- 
gether (?). Man’s life is identical with this path of the sun. The sun’s birth is 
man’s birth, the sun’s death is man’s death. The midday sun, that is, the sun 
at its zenith, is also the “‘middle”’ of life, and this too is a crucial stage in the 
life of man, as the Sosom ritual, for example, makes clear. For in this ritual, 
with its homosexual features, the male expresses his immortality through the 
bisexual godhead. Sosom, the giant, identical with the “‘young” sun, permits 
the male through the homosexual act to attain his own immortality, before 
he, the male, joins woman in marriage, and by practising heterosexuality sinks 
into the earth (i.e., woman) and dies. Woman is the symbol of death and in 
initiation rites comes from the west, just as the man comes from the east. 
Then again in the Majo ritual man and woman are symbolically united and 
their supreme powers are released, etc. It is not possible to go into this an- 
tithesis of the Marind-anim any further: suffice it to say that in this society the 
triad of upper world, center and underworld, with its continuous confrontatio1 
of young and old, male and female, birth and death, sun and earth, east and 


west, constitutes one of the most unique aspects of symbolic dualism to be 


encountered in the Indonesian archipelago. 


In conclusion we may note that while the functional differences in society 


of the dualistic and confrontation patterns analyzed above should never be 


lost sight of, the overwhelming similarity of their underlying principles ex- 


cludes mere accident.* No typology of Indonesian cultures can afford to ignore 


this structural and symbolic antithesis. 


NOTES 


Lesquillier 1934: 16. A good example of the magic function of the kris in bride-price marriag 
in Indonesia is to be found in Hazairin (1936:43, 46). 
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2 For an interesting application of this principle to human anatomy see Weck (1937:243) 
und Swellengrebel (1948:38). 
Schirer 1946:66. This view has been contested, but not very convincingly, by Hoek (1949: 


4 Rassers 1941:392. Held (1951:317-44) has connected the dualistic symbolism in the In 
mesian trickster hero with the fourfold division of the Javanese masked drama (wayang topeng), 
showing the antithesis between the religiously significant and the religiously indifferent, which 
srouses the comical and the ridiculous. 

* Substantially the same traces of symbolic dualism, reflecting in many cases a double uni 
uteral (or parallel) social system ard involving the ritualistic confrontation of heaven and earth, 
ypper world and underworld, male and female, as well as the cultic role of the trickster hero, have 
een found to exist in many societies outside Indonesia, including the Kwakiut! of northwest 
America, the Trobriand of Melanesia, and India and western Asia. Locher 1932; Held 1935 
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Richard Thurnwald, 1869-1954 


ICHARD THURN WALD, one of the most productive ethnologists of his 
time, was born in Vienna on September 18, 1869.* The only child of well- 
to-do parents, he enjoyed the advantages of an upper middle-class Austrian up- 
bringing. At an early age he was seized with a longing for strange places and 
would wistfully gaze at the railroad tracks that led to foreign parts. After a 
year of military service he registered at the University of Vienna in 1889, sub- 
stituting jurisprudence, economics, and Oriental languages for the nonexistent 
curricula in ethnology and sociology. At this stage of his career he displayed 
marked individuality in taking up bicycling and skiing. Even more aberrant 
was his advocacy of total abstinence, to which he adhered throughout his life. 
After obtaining his Doctor juris, Thurnwald entered the state service, going 
to Bosnia in 1896. As a result of his studies of the natives, he prepared several 
papers on their socioeconomic conditions, notably an essay contributed to a 
many-volumed work on the Austro-Hungarian monarchy sponsored by Crown 
Prince Rudolf (1901). A vacation trip to Egypt stimulated him to devote sev- 
eral years to Egyptology and Assyriology in Berlin, where he had come to set- 
tle in 1901 and become an assistant at the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde. Five 
years later this institution sent him on a collecting trip to Micronesia and Me- 
lanesia, where he not only gathered specimens but also investigated aboriginal 
life, especially in southern Bougainviile, for which purpose he recognized the 
indispensability of texts in the vernacular (19126:119). Returning in 1909 
via the United States, he visited the American Museum of Natural History. 
At lunch he amused me by scanning the menu for outlandishly named dishes, 
which he drolly declared to be alone worthy of an ethnographer’s palate. 

A second expedition in 1912 took him to the Sepik River in what was then 
German New Guinea, where the news of the first World War reached him some 
months after its outbreak. A year later he was obliged to leave, though under 
fairly pleasant circumstances. For a year and a half he lingered in Berkeley, 
hobnobbing with Kroeber and Gifford, indulging his athletic urges on the 
Faculty Club’s tennis court, and preparing a treatise on the Banaro (1916, 
1921). In 1917 an opportunity developed to return to Germany, and Thurn- 
wald hurried across the continent, only briefly lingering in New York, where 
I met him for the second time. 

The postbellum era was hardly favorable for normal academic develop- 
ment, but Thurnwald settled in Halle as a Privatdozent (1919-1923), trans- 
ferring to Berlin in 1924. There he lectured as a Professor extraordinarius on 
both ethnology and sociology. During this period he founded the Zeitschrift 


fiir Vélkerpsychologie und Soziologie, subsequently renamed Sociologus, and, 


with the aid of American scholars, transformed it into a bilingual journal. An 


* For biographical details I have leaned heavily on Mrs. Hilde Thurnwald’s introduction to 
the Festschrift published in Berlin in 1950 as Beitrdge zur Gesellungs- und V dlkerwissenschaft 
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honorary fellowship in the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland (1925) also marked his relations with Anglo-Saxondom. During 
these years he contributed a host of articles to Max Ebert’s Reallexikon der 
V orgeschichte, the basis of one of his major works (1931-1935). 

In 1930 the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures in- 
vited him to study culture change in Tanganyika, where he spent a year, aided 
by his one-time student, Mrs. Hilde Thurnwald. Their results were partly 
presented in Black and White in East Africa (1935). Soon there followed a visit- 
ing professorship at Yale, and in 1933-34, the Australian Research Council 
made it possible for Thurnwald to revisit the Solomon Islanders he had in- 
vestigated a quarter of a century before. On this trip, too, he was assisted by 
Mrs. Thurnwald. Coming and going, they tarried in the United States, again 
renewing old ties with American colleagues. 

Toward the close of 1937 the Thurnwalds were back in Berlin, and not long 
after their return, the second World War brought its difficulties. The uncer- 
tainties that came even after the cessation of hostilities did not prevent the 
composition of a major book (1951) and numerous articles nor the founding of 
the Institute of Social Psychology and Ethnology. Thurnwald was among those 
professors who seceded from the Humboldt University when it fell under 
Russian influence and created the Free University of Berlin. In September, 
1949, the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, which had 
promoted the revival of Sociologus, also enabled the Thurnwalds to attend the 
International Congress of Americanists held in New York. Thurnwald’s eight- 
ieth birthday occurred toward the end of the sessions and was uuly celebrated 
by a group of old friends and former students. 

The last two years were clouded by intermittent illness and hospitalization, 
which, except toward the very end, failed to halt the restive patient’s scholarly 
labors. Mrs. Thurnwald relieved her husband of the direction of Sociologus, 
but even the latest issue contains a lengthy review from her husband’s pen. 
His fairly frequent letters constantly surprised me by the indomitable spirit 
with which he continued to plan and execute new tasks. The end came on 
January 19, 1954. 


* * * 


Thurnwald’s travels, including appearances at international congresses, 
and his editorship or coeditorship of learned journals, made him known far 
beyond the German culture sphere; and the versatility of his interests brought 
him into contact not only with anthropologists, but also with psychologists, 
psychoanalysts, sociologists, jurists, and economists. He was, in fact, a social 
scientist par excellence; witness his articles, notes, and reviews in the early 
volumes of the Archiv fiir Rassen- und Gesellschaftsbiologie. There we find him 
dealing with a strike of Westphalian miners, colonial policy, British alien legis- 
lation, rural versus urban longevity, Wm. I. Thomas’ Source Book, and Ed- 
uard Hahn’s theories of early economic developments; and these diverse 
themes are all treated with sobriety of judgment, on the basis of wide and care 
ful reading. 


Corresponding catholicity marks his early field research, which included 
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geographic, somatological, linguistic, and psychological no less than ethno- 
graphic objectives. Ethn»graphically, he neglected no major department of 
culture. His preliminary report on the Sepik area contains suggestive remarks on 
the comparative distribution of dart-throwers and bows (1917); he partici- 
pated in the symposium on totemism inaugurated by Father Schmidt in 1917; 
(1936) constitutes one of the 


” 


and his essay on Buinese “profane literature 
rare studies of primitive literature by a European scholar. It remains true, 
owever, that he was most actively and persistently concerned with the prob- 
lems envisaged by British social anthropologists. His early essay on Bosnian 
guilds (1901) has already been referred to, as well as his monograph on the 
social structure of the Banaro, which Malinowski (Crime and Cuslom, p. 24 
London, 1926]), called “perhaps the best account of the social organization of 
savage tribe extant.” In his probably foremost work (1931-1935) the first 
volume is devoted to a historicotheoretical introduction and a series of syn- 
thetic sketches, but its successors deal, respectively, with kinship and asso- 
yssuming the editorship of the Archiv fiir Anthropologie in 1938 he announced 


that the journal would thenceforth pay special attention to the impact of 


iations; comparative economics; the state; and law. Characteristically, in 


Western civilization on native tribes 

To use a trite catchword, Thurnwald was a functionalist bent on ferreting 
ut the ways in which diverse aspects of a culture were interwoven. A splendid 
sample of his results in a concrete case is the exposition of Buinese “‘pre- 
capitalistic’ economy (1937). Historical reconstructions and their basis, dis- 
tributional studies, appealed to him far less, without arousing the contempt for 
hem characteristic of Malinowski. To a moderate degree he did suggest the 
effects of ethnic contacts, but he was always much more concerned with the 
process of diffusion than with establishing the mere fact of a cultural loan. His 
harges against the Kulturkreis school were that they neglected the psycho- 
logical correlates of borrowing, ignored the differential rate of diffusion of dif- 
ferent traits, and altogether proceeded too schematically to do justice to the 
actual complexity of past piheminened (1917: 173 f.). A regrettable tension 
developed between him and the scholars in question, but he remained kindly 
disposed toward historically minded American ethnologists (1948: 8) and even 
had an occasional word of appreciation for Frobenius (Archiv fiir Anthropologie 
26: 77 f. [1941]). Whatever the merits of the controversy, those interested pri 
marily in the geographical range of elements and in ambitious historical re 
construction will obviously look elsewhere. One aspect of the indifference to 
distributional studies must be noted. Thurnwald did frequently suggest cor- 
relations between diverse phenomena, but he did not systematically gather the 
evidence that would support his impressions. Thus, there is the undocumented 
assertion that the sororate and levirate occur mainly in clanless societies and 

in consonance with Father Schmidt and many others—the appealing theory 
that the status of woman derives from her economic activity (1931-1935, 
2:34, 265). Neither of these propositions can evidently be validated without 
a vast assemblage of the relevant data, without some sort of statistical ap 


proach. 
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Thurnwald was not averse to evolutionary schemes of development, say 
for the family or the state, but he expressly rejected immutable laws of se- 
quence. “Such sequences,” he warned, “frequently make their appearance 
and have misled some to interpret the totality of human history according 
to their seemingly unilinear pattern. However, such sequences represent only 
tendencies that can at any time be ‘disturbed’ and deflected by more potent 
occurrences, above all by alien influences that make themselves felt in some 
form, whether in peace or war” (ibid. 4:24 f., 303; 1948:37 f.). His deep sense 
of the complexity of cultural happenings likewise made him reject the doctrines 
that simple features necessarily come first and that similar antecedents in- 
evitably yield like results. Characteristically, however, he clung to the concept 
of progress, especially but not exclusively from a technological point of view 
(1948: 34-39). He compared progress with a pilgrimage through mountainous 
terrain, where one peak does not necessarily lead to the next higher one, yet 
where the conquest of each signifies an achievement and where, irrespective of 
ravines and declivities, the end result is ascent. 

Keenly aware of the intricacy of our problems and eager for a balanced ap- 
proach to them, Thurnwald’s attitude at times lacks incisiveness. E.g., he 
brings out clearly enough the difference between matrilineate and matriarch- 
ate, yet clings without further proof to the “axiomatic” proposition that matri- 
linear institutions per se go with a higher status of women (1931-1935, 2:192). 
This quality of mind has its posi.ive aspects when he warns, with Boasian 
caution, against resting content with catchwords. The “couvade,” for instance, 
can be understood only as a type of natal] taboo; ‘‘matrilocal residence” covers 
more than a single social reality (ibid. 2:94 f.; 4:248). 

It is remarkable, indeed, how often Thurnwald either anticipated or 
independently arrived at points of view generally associated with other names. 
To Malinowski’s credit be it said that, in the passage already quoted, he ac- 
knowledges Thurnwald’s adumbration of the principle of reciprocity; and Rad- 
cliffe-Brown’s “equivalence of siblings,” along with the distinctive character 
of the Biblical levirate, is recognized in the Bdnaro treatise (1921:207). The 
continued emphasis on the process of diffusion recalls Rivers’ and Boas’ 
ideas on cultural dynamics. And the equally stressed concept of Siebung, i.e., 
the sifting out of personalities perhaps not objectively superior, but conform- 
ing to the pre-existing value-system (1931-1935, 4:264, 284), closely parallels 
Ruth Benedict’s thinking. All this is said not by way of raising futile discus- 
sions of priority, but merely to indicate that Thurnwald was abreast and, in 
some respects, ahead of his time. As might be expected, he derived some of his 
general views from direct observation of natives, notably their great individual 
variability, their ability to think logically in the daily routine, and the im- 
portance of leadership among them (1910: 146; 1912:3). 

Though it is too early for a definitive judgment, there can be no question 
of Thurnwald’s unique contributions. Apart from rich and varied accretions 
to factual information, he gave us the first systematic up-to-date account of 
primitive economics in the third volume of his major treatise and he injected 
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into the study of social organization those sociopsychological considerations 
which many readers, Boas among them, found sadly lacking in my Primitive 
Society. Altogether he worthily represeated those anthropological interests 
which are not, above all, concentrated on historical problems. Among those 
directly influenced by him as students or otherwise may be mentioned Herbert 
Baldus (Sdo Paulo), Wolfram Eberhard (Berkeley), Gerdt Kutscher (Berlin), 
Wilhelm Mithlmann (Mainz), Hilde Thurnwald (Berlin). 

RoBert H. Lowe, University of California ( Berkeley) 
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Wilhelm Schmidt, S.V.D., 1868-1954 


Father Wilhelm Schmidt, S.V.D., was called to his eternal reward a fey 
days prior to his 87th birthday, on February 10, 1954. Father Schmidt was a 
personality of the rarest intellectual stature, who made exceptional contribu- 
tions in several fields of knowledge and particularly extended our knowledge 
of nonliterate peoples in many directions. In the course of his research Father 
Schmidt came into contact with numerous scientists in his own and neighbor- 
ing fields. Thus his death is a source of genuine sorrow among a wide circle of 
colleagues and friends, admirers and acquaintances, the world over. The hig! 
regard and esteem which he enjoyed became convincingly clear on his sixtiet| 
birthday, when seventy-six anthropologists and linguists, representing every 
continent, presented him with a “Festschrift” of 1,000 pages. At the Fourt! 
International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences (in 
Vienna, September, 1952), of which he was president, it was again revealed 
how universally he was esteemed and how highly his pioneer investigations 
were regarded. Father Schmidt was truly a scientist of world renown. 

He was, both in appearance and in temperament, a true son of the “‘roter 
Erde,” as Westphalia, Germany, is called. He was born on February 16, 1868 
in Hoerde, the son of a teacher from whom he and his brother inherited a ricl 
musical talent. From earliest youth he resolved to dedicate his life as a mis 
sionary priest outside of Europe. After graduating from the humanistic gym 
nasium at Steyl, Holland, young Wilhelm entered the Mission Seminary of 
the Society of the Divine Word (Societas Verbi Divini) at St. Gabriel, Wien- 
Médling, to complete his philosophical and theological studies. He was or- 
dained a priest in 1892. Thereafter, Father Schmidt studied linguistics in 
Berlin for two years, and was then appointed as teacher of linguistics and eth- 
nology in St. Gabriel. This charming village on the outskirts of the capital of 
Austria remained his billet in the following decades. In June, 1938, literally 
at the last hour, Father Schmidt escaped arrest by the Nazi police and was 
accorded a friendly reception in Switzerland as a refugee. The Anthropos 
Institut, founded by him in St. Gabriel in 1906, was also displaced to, and con 
tinued in, Switzerland. Father Schmidt spent the last years of his life in pro 
ductive work in Posieux-Froideville, near the university city of Fribourg. 

Linguistics was his first and greatest love. To it he devoted a considerable 
part of his long life, showing particular preference for the languages of Aus 
tralia and the South Seas. Members of Father Schmidt’s order, and other 
missionaries on New Guinea and the many islands of the South Seas, sent him 
valuable notes about numerous languages which until then had been almost 
completely unknown. He immersed himself in the difficult material and suc- 
ceeded in proving an inner connection between the languages of the Mon- 
Khmer peoples in Southeast Asia and those of groups in the South Seas. This, 
the discovery of a genius, is one of the major accomplishments in the field of 
linguistics, which ranks in importance with the proof of the relationship among 
all of the Indo-European languages. It should be remembered that the language 
group proposed by Father Schmidt as the “‘austric linguistic stock’? embraces 
almost two thirds of the inhabited area of the earth (19060). In order that the 
sounds of each foreign language might be correctly received and uniformly in- 
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scribed, he created (1907) a new phonetic system, the so-called “‘Anthropos- 
Alphabet,”’ which is in use even today. Next, he devoted himself to a complete 
analysis of the native languages of Australia (1912). On the basis of this and 
other preparatory studies, he produced a great new work in which all the 
languages of the world are systematized (1926). The painstaking and detailed 
compilation, over decades, of material, culminated in the production, shortly 
before his death, of a magnificent study of the long-dead languages of the 
original inhabitants of Tasmania (1952). This lists only the major productions 
of Father Schmidt in the field of linguistics, to the enrichment of which he 
brought his most singular endowments. 

No less extensive were his investigations in the broad field of ethnology 
1906a). The immenseness of his accomplishment can be fully appreciated only 
when one is acquainted with the ideas which prevailed in scientific circles at 
the end of the nineteenth century. This was the era of the hegemony of crude 
evolutionism, that fantastic system according to which every event is the re- 
sult of a unilinear development; and humanity is the result of step-by-step de- 
velopment, ascending from a raw, incomplete primitive state to a better form 
and more estimable arrangement—in short, from a purely animal state to that 
worthy of a human being. By 1906, our young scholar had declared open war 
against this completely arbitrary evolutionary scheme. Stimulated by the 
British anthropologist, Andrew Lang, Father Schmidt made a study of the 
religious and ethical data which had been brought to light by impartial re- 
searchers among the Australians and other primitive peoples with a very 
simple economic system. The results of these studies may be found in his 
monograph on the pygmy races of the world (1910). During this time he was 
also working out the comprehensive plan for his greatest work, The Origin of 
the Idea of God, the first volume of which appeared in 1912. Since then, eight 
more volumes have appeared and three others in manuscript form are yet to 
be published (1912-52). The collection represents a complete encyclopedia of 
the religious and ethical beliefs of primitive races, the latter being chronologi- 
cally arranged. 

A truly outstanding accomplishment, which will ever link Schmidt’s name 
to the science of ethnology, was the formulation of the “culture-historical 
method.” This method rests on principles, and follows rules, which had been 
used previously by F. Ratzel, F. Graebner, W. Foy, B. Ankermann, Father 
Schmidt, and others. However, it was Father Schmidt who arranged the prin- 
ciples and rules into a compact system. Ethnology, which is better known in 
the United States as “‘cultural anthropology,” is that branch of human cul- 
tural history which depicts the existence, the growth, and the activity of primi- 
tives. However, the cultural structure and historical organization of the primi- 
tive peoples cannot be discovered by using the principles and methods of the 
social sciences. During the past decade enormous progress has been made in 
the science of ethnology under the leadership of Father Schmidt. The goals of 
that science were defined precisely, and pertinent methods were brought to 
bear upon their attainment (1937). That these methods will be perfected so 
that the so-called ‘‘culture-circles’’ which were used only as working tools will 
be greatly improved, goes without saying. New investigations will disclose new 
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facts to us and lead to a better understanding of the many cultural peculiari- 
ties of the primitives. 

In order that it might be made as easy as possible for scientists, explorers, 
and missionaries of every nationality to publish their observations and experi- 
ences, Father Schmidt founded the journal Anthropos (1906-53), in which 
manuscripts appear in one of the seven modern languages. When he had com- 
pleted his first monograph of general ethnology (1924), he realized how urgent 
the need for an investigation of the primitives had become because of the vast 
penetration of modern civilization into all parts of the earth. Therefore, he 
was impelled to more intensive research and organized several expeditions, 
principally to the real primitives, e.g., pygmies and pygmoids, Indians in 
Tierra del Fuego, Bushmen, and natives in Brazil, India, Tibet and elsewhere. 
He considered it a matter of importance that the mental cultures of these 
tribes be systematically and thoroughly revealed. 

On many scientific fields with which ethnology is allied, Father Schmidt 
exerted a beneficial influence. He taught at the universities in Vienna and 
Fribourg, organized meetings, directed congresses, delivered many lectures in 
scientific associations, established the Pontificio Museo Missionario-Ethno- 
logico in the Lateran Palace in Rome, and finally brought about the founding 
of the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in Vienna. In a word, he has completed an 
enormously valuable and extensive career, aere perennius. Posterity owes him 
a debt of gratitude. 

The foregoing description of the life and work of Father Schmidt is ad- 
mittedly only a cursory one, for the next three numbers of Anthropos will de- 
tail the work of this scholarly priest. A complete bibliography will be included. 

MARTIN GUSINDE, Catholic University of America 
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Byron Cummings, 1860-1954 


Professor Byron Cummings, a teacher for more than half a century, died 
at his home near Tucson, Arizona, on May 21, 1954, in his 94th year. Of 
Scotch-Welsh ancestry, he was born at Westville, Franklin County, New 
York, September 20, 1860, youngest of the seven children of Moses and 
Roxana (Hoadley) Cummings. The father, a private in Co. D, 98th Regiment, 
New York Volunteer Infantry, died in service during the Civil War. 

Graduating from Oswego Normal School in 1885, Cummings continued his 
studies at Rutgers College, where he received an A.B. degree in 1889 and the 
A.M. in 1892. He began his professional career at Syracuse High School in 
1887 and at Rutgers Preparatory School as instructor in Greek and mathe- 
matics, 1889-93. In the fall of 1893 he went to the University of Utah as in- 
structor in Greek and Latin; he was named full professor and head of the 
department two years later. He served also as Dean of Men, 1905-15, and as 
Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences, 1906-15. In 1915, together with six- 
teen other faculty members, he resigned in protest over administrative policies 
and was promptly invited to the University of Arizona. 

At Arizona as at Utah, Cummings proved himself not only a teacher of 
unusual warmth and understanding but also a leader of exceptional ability. 
He joined the faculty in the autumn, as head of the newly established depart- 
ment of archeology and as director of the State Museum; he was appointed 
Dean of Men and Dean of the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences in 1918 
and served in both capacities until 1921. He refused to leave the campus during 
the influenza epidemic of 1918 but remained to minister, day and night, to 
patients in the crowded university hospital. In 1921 and again in 1927-28 he 
was designated Acting President. 

Faculty colleagues and students on two university campuses knew Cum- 
mings as ““The Dean” and, across the continent and overseas, still affection- 
ately refer to him as such. He initiated two departments of archeology that 
have since expanded to include all branches of anthropology, and through his 
efforts, primarily, two worthy university museums came into being. His inter- 
est in Southwestern archeology was a chance acquisition, the result of a casual 
trip through Nine Mile Canyon on the northern border of Carbon County, 
Utah, in 1906. Thereafter he devoted his Utah summers, excepting the two 
spent in Europe on sabbatical leave, to archeological and geographical explora- 
tion. With university students as assistants, in 1907 he surveyed and mapped 
the three natural bridges in Armstrong and White canyons, southeastern Utah, 
together with nearby ruins, and submitted the data on which President Theo 
dore Roosevelt based his proclamation of April 16, 1908, creating the “‘Natural 
Bridges National Monument.” In the summer of 1908 he extended his explora- 
tions into northeastern Arizona, then virtually unknown, and a year later dis- 
covered Betatakin, Inscription House, and other famed cliff dwellings south 
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and east of Navaho Mountain. On August 14, 1909, he led his party to the 
discovery of Rainbow Natural Bridge. 

From the University of Arizona Cummings continued his archeological 
researches each summer until he retired from the classroom and the State 
Museum in 1938, with the title of Director Emeritus. His last field work was 
at Kinishba, a great ruin on the Apache reservation, excavation of which he 
pursued annually from 1931 through 1939 with student assistants majoring in 
anthropology. He restored part of the ruin and built a local museum with the 
help of Apache labor, and he cared for it until 1946 when he retired a second 
time in order to devote full time to his writings. A partial bibliography is given 
in a volume of essays, For the Dean, published in 1950 in recognition of his 
90th birthday by twenty-two former students then professionally engaged in 
some field of anthropology. A little book of reminiscences, Jndians I Have 
Known, appeared in 1952, and his last published work, First Inhabitants of 
Arizona and the Southwest, was issued September 19, 1953, on the eve of his 
93rd anniversary, under the auspices of the Cummings Publication Council, 
Tucson. 

Byron Cummings was a great teacher and a great man. He liked young 
people, and his students admired and respected him. He shared their troubles 
and their problems, scholastic and otherwise. He kept no record of loans made 
to bridge an emergency. In the classroom and out he was considerate of others, 
honest to a fault, and utterly selfless. On summer field trips he was a constant 
inspiration to those privileged to accompany him—an inspiration not only as 
leader and teacher but also for his energy and stamina. Even at 70 few student 
helpers could wield a shovel as long and as efficiently as he, and none could 
equal him on a cross-country hike. 

Cummings pursued graduate studies at the University of Chicago in 1896 
and at the University of Berlin in 1910-11. He was awarded an LL.D. by the 
University of Arizona in 1921 and an honorary Doctor of Science from Rutgers 
University in 1924. He was a fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the American Anthropological Association, and the 
American Geographical Association; a member of the Utah Academy of Sci- 
ences, the Archaeological Institute of America, the American Museums Asso- 
ciation, the Arizona Archeological and Historical Society, Phi Beta Kappa, 
Sigma Xi, Phi Kappa Phi, and others. Twice married, first to Isabel McLaury, 
August 12, 1896 (she died Nov. 11, 1929) and, second, to Ann Chatham, 
October 17, 1947, Dean Cummings is survived by Mrs. Cummings and by 
Malcolm Cummings, of San Diego, a son by the first marriage. 

Nett M. Jupp, U.S. National Museum 
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Daniel Sutherland Davidson, 


Daniel Sutherland Davidson, Professor of Anthropology at the University 
of Washington, died suddenly on December 26, 1952. He had prepared a paper 
entitled ‘“‘Population Density and Culture Dynamics in Aboriginal Australia” 
for presentation at the annual meeting of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation on December 29, 1952. On his way to Philadelphia he stopped to visit 
his mother, who lives in Winter Park, Florida, and died in her home. 

Davidson was born in Cohoes, New York, in 1900. He was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1923, studied anthropology there, and 
took his Master’s degree in 1924 and his doctorate in 1928. Except for the year 
he taught at the University of Buffalo (1932-33) he was a member of the 
anthropological faculty at Pennsylvania, and from 1942 was Curator of the 
Oceanian Section at the University Museum. In this capacity he prepared a 
Guide to the collections. In 1947-48 he taught at the University of Oregon. 
Receiving an invitation to join the faculty of the University of Washington, 
he moved to Seattle where he was made professor in 1949. In 1952 he served 
temporarily as Chairman of the Department. 

Under the influence of the late Professor Speck, Davidson did considerable 
field work among the Algonkin Indians of the Eastern Woodlands in his early 
days and published a number of papers. In the same area he also conducted 
archeological investigations. Even later, his interest in the New World did not 
entirely lapse, for his analytic study of the typology and distribution of snow- 
shoes, while framed in world perspective, dealt mainly, of course, with Ameri- 
can material. But while still a graduate student he developed a profound and 
abiding interest in aboriginal Australian culture, a fresh and novel field of in- 
quiry at the time, for an American anthropologist. Davidson’s doctoral dis- 
sertation, a highly original piece of work, was concerned with the systematic 
application of the ‘‘age and area”’ theory to the data then available on Australi- 
an social organization, as an approach to the reconstruction of the temporal 
relations of this order of phenemena. Subsequently in a long series of papers, 
published in various journals, he extended his research systematically to nu- 
merous aspects of Australian material culture and graphic art, viewed in terms 
of the same hypothesis. Under the auspices of the American Philosophical 
Society he visited Australia in 1930-31, and again spent almost two years 
there, beginning in 1938, as a Fellow of the Social Science Research Council. 
This last trip included some archeological reconnaissance in western Australia, 
but he did not have very good luck. In 1938 Davidson published “A Pre- 
liminary Register of Australian Tribes and Hordes” and “An Ethnic Map of 
Australia.”” Certainly no other anthropologist had ever before combed the 
published sources so meticulously for every scrap of relevant information on 
the location of native groups as well as their manner of life. Davidson was also 
unique in that he mastered the technique of string-figures. His second published 
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paper (1927) described those of the Virginia Indians. His demonstrations were 
as beautifully executed as those of a prestidigitator, and there is nothing in 
the literature on any other region of the world quite comparable to his mono- 
graph on Australian string-figures that appeared in 1941. His capacity for 
handling the details of material culture with great precision and his memory 
for them were remarkable. 

Davidson’s activities included the service he rendered the American Folk- 
lore Society for three years as secretary-treasurer (1941-44). His business acu- 
men led to a complete re-organization of the bookkeeping system of the So- 
ciety, and in other ways he helped this society maintain its scholarly aims 
during a very crucial period. He later served it as vice-president. It was David- 
son also who promoted the memorable celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Philadelphia Anthropological Society and who edited the 
volume of papers that appeared in 1937. 

With the pattern of that Society in mind, he was the prime mover in the 
organization of the Seattle Anthropological Society and became its first presi- 
dent. His counsel was also most helpful in the development of the Northwest 
Anthropological Conference. In memory of his devotion to these projects a 
Davidson Prize has been established, to be awarded to the best publishable 
paper submitted by a graduate student who is a member of the Seattle Anthro- 
pological Society. His loss as an anthropologist will be felt by many, including, 
of course, the institutions where he was a member of the faculty, but most 
keenly by the graduate students with whom he worked so closely at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. To express their feelings at least in part, the graduate 
students’ club has been named the Davidson Society, in order that his ideals 
of scholarship and his qualities as a fine personality may serve as an inspiration. 

A. IrvinGc HALLOWELL, University of Pennsylvania 
ERNA GUNTHER, University of Washington (Seattle 
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Brief Communications 


ARCHEOLOGY IN Guam, 1952: A Status REPORT 


In 1947, Douglas Osborne presented in these pages a summary of his ac- 
tivities and findings on Guam in 1945-46. That statement and a copy kindly 
furnished by Osborne of his unpublished full detailed report were, along with 
the two Bishop Museum bulletins by Laura M. Thompson on Marianas 
archeology (particularly Guam), of the greatest value and assistance when I 
spent thirty days on Guam in the winter of 1952, making a survey, for the Ter- 
ritorial Government of Guam and the U. S. Department of the Interior, of 
historic sites and archeological remains of the islands with a view to protection 
and preservation and possible interpretive development. In an official report 
of somewhat limited distribution, I described surviving archeological sites as 
well as discussed the history of Guam and submitted recommendations; but 
for two and a half years now (interrupted by an expedition to the Galapagos 
Islands as well as by normal routine administrative business), I have intended 
to publish a brief statement supplementing Osborne’s 1947 paper, mentioning 
each site in the same order. 

The restored groups of Jaffe (two-piece stone house-posts) at the Gongna 
site, just north of Tumon Bay, on the west coast of Guam, were still in place 
but completely overgrown and concealed by jungle. The Jaffe sites about the 
northern tip of Guam (below Hinepsan Point, Ritidian Point, Uruno Point) 
are still there, so far as could be determined; I did not locate all of the same 
ones described by Thompson (1932) and Osborne. The /aéfe sites at Mogfog 
and Toto have disappeared. None of the sites I visited near Yona and Pulantat 
was the large group described by Osborne, but I gathered that it must still be 
there. In the hilly southern interior, in the drainage of the Talafofo River, most 
of the archeological sites (the Jaffe groups of Mepo, Fena, Chandija, Bona, 
San Isidro, and others) have been either destroyed in the course of military 
construction operations or else submerged by the Fena dam (even on Guam, 
there is a “river-basin” problem!), but those further downstream toward 
Talafofo Bay on the east coast (e.g., Acapulco) may have—probably have 
survived. I did not get into that area during my brief stay. 

Inland from Umatac on the southwest coast, the site on the roadside 
mentioned by Osborne had not been disturbed further since 1946, and there is 
another /affe group in fair condition a short distance off; still more sites further 
inland are reported by local people. There are several Jatée sites in the general 
Talafofo-Togcha area on the southeast coast; that reported by Osborne at 
Ylig, however, could no longer be found. Around Haputo Point on the north- 
west coast, evidence of aboriginal occupation—potsherds and midden deposits 
~is plentiful, but I did not find the fine latte group described by Osborne. 
Between there and Gongna, below Hilaan Point, a Jaéle site described in Os- 
borne’s full report, though not mentioned in the published summary in 1947, 
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is in good condition; remnants of other groups are not far off, and potsherds 
are scattered through the entire vicinity, which certainly would repay ex- 
cavation. 

Additional surviving /aite sites, previously not specifically recorded, were 
located in the immediate vicinity of Agafia itself; at Maimai three miles south- 
east (with much occupational material, also quite promising for excavation); 
at Janum on the east coast near Sagua Bay; and an important extensive one 
was located at Pagat Point on the east coast. Of interest also would be intensive 
excavation and study of the site of the former settlement of Pago, occupied 
1681-1857, marked by abundant potsherds (no Jatte or other visible remains of 
structures), including Chinese imports as well as the locally made coarse thick 
brown Marianas Plainware (superficially indistinguishable from that of the 
presumably largely pre-Spanish Ja/te sites). 

In addition to /aite stones and human skeletons (extended inhumations 
and abundant potsherds, various bone, stone, and shell objects have survived 
from the pre-Spanish culture of the Chamorro natives of the Marianas to be 
found as archeological remains: bone awls or needles, a few spearheads of 
human tibiae (cf. Melanesia); slingstones, stone net-sinkers; stone mortars, 
pestles, and pounders; polished stone adzes and chisels (resembling Melanesian 
rather than Polynesian types); crude hammers and chipped scrapers; shell 
fishhooks, gorges, adzes, scrapers, spoons, perforated disks, and rings. 

Very little survives to represent through authentic original physical re- 
mains the earlier part of the long historic period of Spanish occupation of the 
Marianas (1668-1898). Umatac Bay is the reputed site of Magellan’s arrival 
in the Marianas in March, 1521, his first landfall in the first European crossing 
of the Pacific, in the first circumnavigation of the globe. Later at Umatac Bay, 
the Manila galleons outbound from Acapulco stopped annually, from 1568 on, 
to take on fresh water and vegetables—the only halt between Mexico and the 
Philippines. Actual occupation of Guam by Spanish missionaries and soldiers 
began a hundred years later, and there was a European town with a Catholi 
church on Guam a hundred years before the Hawaiian Islands were finally 
discovered by Europeans. Most of the “old Spanish” bridges, churches, and 
houses are, though Spanish, less than a hundred years old. Exceptions to this 
are the ruins of small Spanish forts about the entrance of Umatac Bay (de- 
scribed by the English sea-rovers, William Dampier, in 1686, and George 
Anson, in 1742, and by the first American visitor in 1802), and a ruined stone 
chapel, called locally the “Casa Real,” at Ritidian Point, which apparently 
must be the church of San Miguel originally built in 1674 during the first phase 
of the Spanish occupation. 

Osborne and I hope that, after his return from his 1954 archeological field 
work in the key area of Palau, some 700 miles to the southwest of Guam, we 
can prepare for future publication a combination of his Guam report and mine, 
plus any other available supplementary material. This, however, like the study 
I intend of a sample of potsherds collected in Guam, can be made far more 
meaningful after further delay, through comparison with results of Alexander 
Spoehr’s extensive systematic investigations on the other large southern islands 
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of the Marianas, Saipan and Tinian, publication of which is anticipated with 
the greatest interest. 
Erk K. REED, National Park Service (Santa Fe) 
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SALDANHA MAN AND His AsSOcIATIONS* 


HE conditions necessary for the fossilization of bone exist round our 

South African coast in the shelly sand dunes which have a high mineral 
content. Some of these dunes and their remains are of considerable antiquity, 
especially those which are related to the higher Pleistocene beaches that mark 
the successive retreats of the sea during that period. Fortunately also, because 
it dispenses with much digging, the southeast winds have eroded these sandy 
areas in many places and winnowed out their bone and cultural content. 

As a rule, however, the bony material is chalky and brittle, and it is only 
rarely found in any quantity. It was something of a surprise, therefore, when 
some years ago G. J. Smit, Chief District Surgeon of Cape Town, who knew the 
value of bone as evidence, submitted to the anatomy department of the Uni- 
versity of Cape Town a very good sample of fossil bones of marble hardness, 
which he had found lying in profusion on a sandy area in the Hopefield dis- 
trict. The site is very inaccessible by ordinary transport, and it was not investi- 
gated further until 1951 when my assistant, R. Singer, succeeded in reaching 
it and in confirming its rich fossil content. On a later visit I collected stone 
implements and horn-cores of the extinct buffalo, so that it became obvious 
that the site was one of great archeological value. 

Since that time the work of investigating the site has been continued under 
my direction by an interdepartmental committee of the University of Cape 
Town, and several preliminary accounts of the work have already been pub- 
lished (Drennan 1953a, 6, c; Goodwin 1953; Trevor 1953). 

The fossiliferous area, which extends to about one thousand acres, lies for 
the most part on the farm “‘Elandsfontein,”’ owned by S. P. Lategan, who has 


* I wish to record the indebtedness of the investigation which has been outlined in this paper 
to T. B. Davie, Principal of the University of Cape Town, whose stimulating interest in the work 
has earned for us the financial support of a group of generous Benefactors of the University. It 
gives me special pleasure also to acknowledge a more recent grant which the Wenner-Gren Founda 
tion for Anthropological Research, Inc., has generously put at our disposal to assist the continua 
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kindly given us access to the site and encouragement in the investigation. It 
lies on a sandy plateau about ten miles east of the Saldanha lagoon, and at an 
elevation of three hundred feet above the present sea level. Here the southeast 
wind has scoured out one main and many subsidiary fossil- and implement- 
strewn troughs, and driven the sand northward in immense Sahara-like moving 
dunes. J. A. Mabbutt has studied the physical geography of the area and found 
that the erosion lies in a zone of contact between white coastal shelly and brown 
inland sands, and there is on the site an equally contrasting geological forma- 
tion of white limestone (calcrete) deposits with dark ferruginous (ferricrete 
dikes abutting on these. The fossils and implements appear to have been origi- 
nally related to old pan floors and their flanking dunes, which have been eroded 
by the wind. 

From the archeological point of view the importance of the site lies in the 
interesting typological sequence of stone implements which our Field Officer, 
Keith Jolly, has collected from the surface. There are, for example, hand axes 
with the stamp of the late Stellenbosch period (South African Chelles-Acheul 
and interesting pigmy hand axes and cleavers suggestive of the Fauresmith 
period, the last of our Earlier Stone Age industries, but there are also beauti- 
fully made bifaced points (Still Bay), which typify our Middle Stone Age. 
Although these implements constitute a technological sequence, the question 
as to whether they belong to one or more horizons cannot be answered until 
more work of a stratigraphical nature is done on the site. 

In this connection I may say that the work which C. F. M. Fryd, of the 
department of the Government Chemist, London, has done on the fluorine 
content of the fossils indicates so far that the faunal material probably belongs 
to a single time phase. There is, according to a preliminary report which 
K.P. Oakley has kindly sent to me, an approximately uniform content of 2.0 
+0.3% fluorine in the Hopefield material. This is a high degree of saturation, 
comparable to that of the Acheulian bones in Europe, and there is no evidence 
to suggest that it is due to anything but age, because present-day wells adjoin- 
ing the site have an exceedingly low fluorine content. 

The majority of the fossils so far collected are representative of mammals, 
and Singer and E. N. Keen have been entrusted with their identification and 
description. They are of the opinion that, while the total faunal assemblage 
suggests an Upper Pleistocene date, there may be an older and younger group 
of fossils, and the relative abundance of extinct types found on the site could 
justify their assignation to the late Middle Pleistocene. These latter are repre- 
sented by the extinct Equus capensis, Mesochoerus (giant bush-pig), Palaeo- 
loxodon (African mammoth), Sivatherium (?Griquatherium) (primitive giraffe), 
and Homoiocerus (big-horned buffalo). In addition, there are many examples 
of existing rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and antelopes. 

The presence of stone implements in association with such plentiful animal 
remains encouraged us from the start to hope that we might be successful in 
finding some evidence of the hunter himself. To a certain extent we have suc- 
ceeded in that, early in 1953, Jolly, working in association with Singer, col- 
lected fragments of what has turned out to be an interesting human skullcap. 


Brief Communications 


Fic. 1. Side view of (left) a cast of a type of Neanderthal skull, Spy No. 1, and of (right) the Saldanha skullcap 
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Of the twenty-seven pieces which have gone to make the skull as it stands 
see Figures 1 and 2), many showed signs of recent fracture and were easily 
put together. The other pieces were fortunately also anatomically contiguous 
parts of the skull, so that the frontal, two parietal and occipital bones were in 
he first instance or soon afterwards retrieved and fitted together. 

If any error of judgment, and it can only be a small one, has been made in 
the reconstruction of the skull, it is in a conservative direction. It so happens 
that the best fit was got by keeping the inner tables of the parietal bones close 
ogether at the sagittal suture. This means that the “pitch” given to the cal- 
varium is maximal and the breadth given to the skull, minimal. There can be 
very little wrong with the length of the skull, because the frontal and occipital 
bones meet the parietals conformably and with a degree of interlocking at the 
angulated coronal and lambdoid sutures, respectively. 

The sagittal contour of the cranium thus restored is shown in Figure 1, 
where it is compared with that of a cast of a typical Neanderthal skullcap, 
namely, that of Spy No. 1. This figure shows that the Saldanha skullcap is 
slightly more elevated than that of the specimen I have chosen for comparison, 
but the vertical index, namely, the height above the glabella-inion line relative 
to the length of this latter line, lies well within the Neanderthal range oi varia- 
won. 

It will be seen, however, from the figure we are discussing and from Figure 
) that the brow ridges of the Saldanha skull are much more massive and 
shelving than those of the Neanderthal skull. In this respect the Saldanha 
skull is more comparable to the Rhodesian, because his torus is as massive 
vertically as that of the Rhodesian skull, albeit with not so wide a span. 

The uniformly curved sagittal contour of the Saldanha skull, lacking as it 
does the post-parietal depression of the Neanderthal and Rhodesian specimens, 
gives one the impression that the cranium is slightly fuller in Saldanha man. 
rhis is certainly not the case as regards internal capacity, because, due prob- 
ably to the great thickness of the bones, which measures 13 mm. in places, 
the Saldanha skull has a low internal capacity of from 1200-1250 cc. 

A special feature of the Saldanha skull is the backward inclination of the 
nuchal plane, which corresponds to that of the Neanderthal skulls and indicates 
a crouching posture. This contrasts definitely with the horizontal disposition 
of this area of the skull which Rhodesian man shares with Homo sapiens. 

The Saldanha skull measures 200.0 mm. in length, so that it is slightly 
shorter than both the Spy and Rhodesian skulls, but its breadth of 144.0 mm. is 
almost identical to that of Rhodesian man. There is also a very great similarity 
in the coronal contours of these two types, except for the absence in the Sal- 
danha frontal region of the small pre-bregma crest shown by the Rhodesian 
skull. 

CONCLUSION 

Limited as one is by the incompleteness of the skull, one cannot be very 
dogmatic about its taxonomic status. There is sufficient evidence, however, to 
show that it is a primitive proto-australoid type of skull, the existence of which 
in the South African racial pedigree was suggested by the later australoid skulls 
which have been described (Drennan 1929). 
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Its closest affinities are with the Rhodesian skull, from which it seems to 
differ to the extent of being a separate regional variety, and possibly, judging 
from a few generalized features in its morphology, a more primitive forerunner 
of the ancient Rhodesian race. 

The Broken Hill cave in which the Rhodesian skull was found and the open 
site at Hopefield have little in common as regards cultural and faunal content 
In the former there were no hand axes, and the general pattern of the stone 
implements has suggested an early Middle Stone Age for the contents (Clark 
and others 1947), with an associated assemblage of fauna, for the most part 
of recent forms. The picture at Hopefield is very different in that earlier Stone 
Age hand axes and archaic fossil forms obtrude themselves. The presence of 
bifaced Still Bay points, however, indicates that occupation lasted until the 
peak of the Middle Stone Age was reached. Nevertheless, I do not consider 
that this was the dominating feature of the site. Still Bay points are found 
stratigraphically in our caves with no associations other than sapient types of 
man and with, so far, no special indication of antiquity for their fossil contem- 
poraries. On the other hand, the fossil assemblage from Hopefield suggests 
great paleontological age, and I consider that, in an area where bone seems to 
have had as good a chance of survival as stone, some at least of the fossils 
can be as old as the oldest of the stone implements, namely, the hand axes. 

In the absence of stratigraphic proof the assessment of the cultural status 
of the Saldanha skull must in the meantime remain a matter of conjecture 
It was found, however, within a few feet of a typical Stellenbosch hand ax, 
which we had photographed ‘in situ’’ months before the skull was discovered 
Chemical analysis of the skull has shown that it has a fluorine content of 2.0%, 
which equates it with the older extinct fossils in the range so far tested. I feel 
justified, therefore, in concluding that Saldanha Man was the maker of the 
hand axes with which it would appear these animals were hunted. 

M. R. DRENNAN, University of Cape Town 
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Tue ADULT FEMALE LOWER JAW FROM MAKAPANSGAT 


— thirty years have flown past since my attention was first drawn 
to the Makapansgat valley in the Central Transvaal. It was one of sever- 
al limestone deposits from which brecciated fossil bones were forwarded after 
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the discovery of the Taungs man-ape Australopithecus africanus was first 
announced, The chiefly antelope animals represented by the bones in the 
Makapansgat breccia were so huge and swift of foot that I regarded the 
deposit as human, an opinion that appeared to be confirmed by the recovery 
of carbonaceous material from the specimens submitted to two chemists at 
that time. 

In 1945, however, some of my students brought back from the dumps on 
the site in the valley, deserted meantime by the limeworkers, other fossils 
from which was isolated a baboon Papapapio broomi very closely related to, 
if not identical with, that accompanying the remains of Plesianthropus trans- 
vaalensis, the manlike ape discovered by the late Robert Broom in the interim 
at Sterkfontein not more than thirty-five miles northwest of Johannesburg. 

The geological contemporaneity of the Sterkfontein and Makapansgat 
deposits having thus been provisionally established, it became obvious that 
the creatures responsible for the breccia, whether human or man-ape, would 
be of signal importance. Makapansgat is about one hundred and seventy-five 
miles north of Johannesburg, but frequent expeditions of short duration were 
made there during 1945 and 1946. Then Bernard Price became deeply inter- 
ested in the possibilities of the whole valley and assisted the | niversity of the 
Witwatersrand to initiate the program of working back from 1 1e recent period 
of Bantu occupation represented by the historically important Makapansgat 
i.e., Makapan’s Cave) higher up the valley, and through its underlying Re- 
cent, Middle and old Stone Age strata (of the so-called Cave of Hearths below 
its entrance) discovered by C. van Riet Lowe in 1938, toward the remoter past 
reflected in the Limeworks site and its, at that time, potentially man-ape 
antiquity. 

This long-term archeological program was initiated in 1947 and, during 
their weekend rests from excavation at the Cave of Hearths, the three brothers 
Kitching searched the Limeworks breccia down the valley for fossils. Toward 
the middle of September, 1947, James, the eldest, found the occiput of an 
adult female specimen of a new type man-ape, which had an endocranial 
capacity circa 650 cc. and whose associations caused me to call it A ustralo pithe- 
cus prometheus (Dart 1948a). In the following July, 1948, Alun R. Hughes and 
Scheepers Kitching discovered an adolescent male mandible of the same 
type (Dart 19485) but with big molar teeth rivaling those of Paranthropus. 

The discovery of the mandible caused the Bernard Price Institute for 
Paleontological Research to intensify the search by sending Hughes back for 
the months of September and October to resume the ambitious program he had 
initiated in July of sorting the entire dump covering the hillside. During 
September he found an isolated and warped parietal bone of an australopithe- 
cine infant and a piece of breccia carrying teeth imprints. These were found 
subsequently to articulate with the teeth on the cranio-facial fragment of an 
adult female Australopithecus prometheus, which fell into Ben Kitching’s 
hands toward the end of October, 1948 (Dart 19495). The teeth and palate in 
this female specimen were fairly similar to those of Sinanthropus. 

Meantime James Kitching had been developing the bone breccia brought 
back the previous year and found an almost complete left ilium and the major 
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portion of a right ischium (Dart 1949c), which proved the uprightness of their 
possessor’s posture. Incidentally I had made an analysis of the predatory im- 
plemental technique (1949a) of the Australopithecinae as displayed principally 
in the crania and endocranial casts of the baboons and the australopithecines 
themselves at all three of the known sites: Taungs, Sterkfontein, and Maka- 
pansgat. Finally, I reported (1949d) a second adult palate of the same Maka- 
pansgat type, which had been discovered in a piece of the breccia that Ben 
Kitching had found in 1947 but had not developed until 1948. 

The death of Bernard Price on July 9th, 1948, carried away our benefactor; 
on April 6th, 1950, we lost Robert Broom, who had inspired him; and on 
October 10th, 1951, C. J. van der Horst, who had administered the Institute 
Price had founded. Hughes has steadily continued each July (except 1952 
the program of sorting, with the assistance of various students and members 
of the staff in the Department of Anatomy; but the archeological program 
ceased until the Wenner-Gren Foundation’s gift of approximately £3000 made 
its continuance possible in 1953. 

The intervening years increased our knowledge of the concomitant fauna, 
but no further australopithecine remains emerged. Excavation was resumed 
at the Cave of Hearths in April, 1953, and in July Hughes joined the party to 
resume his program at the Limeworks. On July 29th, 1953, he recovered the 
major portion of an adult female mandible (see Figure 1 [3]) whose dentition 
was virtually complete from the second left premolar to the third right molar, 
and whose third left molar had been discovered as an isolated fragment and 
described along with the adult female cranio-facial fragment (Dart 19490), 

Figure 1 exhibits this new lower jaw alongside the mandibles, first, of 
Australopithecus africanus, the six-year-old infant from Taungs in Bechuana- 
land, the first manlike ape discovered in 1924 (Dart 1925); and second, of 
Australopithecus prometheus, the twelve-year-old male adolescent from Maka- 
pansgat, near Potgietersrust in the Central Transvaal, found in 1948 (Dart 
19485). These three mandibles, discovered at successive intervals during the 
last thirty years, present us, through their completeness and lack of distortion, 
information of the most definite character about the human nature of the 
dentition and the concomitant facial growth and form in the Australopithe- 
cinae. 

These anatomical matters are discussed in more technical detail for publi- 
cation elsewhere, but the general significance of the new discovery will be 
appreciated by a study of Figure 2. Here the contours, in profile, of the recon- 
structed Australopithecus prometheus mandible (heavy continuous line) have 
been superimposed upon those of Paranthropus crassidens (the related type of 
australopithecine, which Broom discovered it. the Sterkfontein valley at the 
site called Swartkrans (discontinuous line), of Homo heidelbergensis (light 
continuous line), and of Sinanthropus pekinensis, i.e., Peking Man (dotted 
line). 

From this superimposition it is obvious that the Paranthropus mandible 
is a gigantic edition of the A ustralopithecus pattern. Second, the human mandi- 
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Fic. 1. Occlusal aspects of the mandible of: (1) the infant (6 years) Australo pithecus africanus 


above); (2) the adolescent male (12 years fustralopithecus prometheus (middle): (3) the adult 
female (middle-aged) Australopithecus prometheus (below Approx. life-size 


ble from Heidelberg, with its broad ramus and elongated body, departs as 
much in its pattern from the intermediate form exhibited by A ustralopithecus 
as does the massively constructed Paranthropus. Third, the human mandible 
from Peking differs from the human mandible from Heidelberg in the form of 
its ramus and body more than it differs from the Australopithecus, proto- 
human mandible. Finally, this promethean mandible seems to approximate 
more closely than any of the other three the intermediate type of mandible 
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Fic. 2. Superimposition of the mandibular contours in norma lateralis of Australopithecu 


prometheus 2 (heavy continuous line) upen those of Paranthropus crassidens 2 (interrupted line 
Homo heidelbergensis (light continuous line), and Homo pekinensis @ (dotted line) to demonstrate Sir: 
the intermediate nature of the promethean mandible relative to the other three divergent homini The 
types. cf. Am 
from which the other three variations of the hominid type it exhibits have von. 
presumably evolved. and 
RAyMOND A. Dart, University of the Witwatersrand =o 
contac! 
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Letters to the Editor 
TrRuKESE T.A.T.’s 


Gladwin and Sarason, in their recent monograph, Truk: Man in Paradise (Viking 
Fund Publications in Anthropology, No. 29, 1953), reproduced eighteen Thematic 
\pperception pictures which formed the basis of some aspects of their study of Trukes« 
personality. They state that the pictures were prepared by me especially for the Coor 
dinated Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology. I greatly appreciate this credit, 
but feel that I should make some modification of it. To the best of my knowledge, it 
vould be more accurate to say that these pictures were conceived and designed by 
William Lessa of the University of California at Los Angeles, with my assistance and 
that of a professional artist. 

They were designed with the guidance of photographs in Thilenius’ Ergebnisse der 
iidsee Expedition, and the expenses for them were borne by Lessa’s research funds. 
ubsequent to their design Lessa had a number of copies prepared, which he distributed 
) the personnel of the CIMA, including Gladwin. These pictures are referred to in 
my chapter, ‘““The Thematic Apperception Technique in the Study of Group and Cul 
iral Problems,” contained in Anderson and Anderson (eds.), An Introduction to Pro 
tive Techniques (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951). 

I am sure that this error arises from misunderstanding of the history of the pictures 


nd that Gladwin and Sarason would want to have this correction made and Lessa’s 
mportant role in their design pointed out. 


WitiraM E. Henry, The University of Chicago 


On “THE AMERICAN INDIAN IN TRANSITION” 


The relative value of public schools as compared to federally supported day schools 
cf. AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 56:390—-91) should be regarded as a changing situa 
tion. The factor of racial and cultural prejudice on the part of both non-Indian students 
nd of teachers is highly variable. As Indians come increasingly from families in which 
the parents are bilingual and have learned to adapt themselves to non-Indians in daily 
ontacts, the effect of the lack of specially adapted teaching techniques will decrease 

I think that there are important values for Indian school children to receive when 
they are able to accommodate themselves successfully to mixed groups. 

We have two elements here, then, at least one of which is variable—perhaps both 
re. We should not rule out the possibility that conditions now exist in certain places 
ind may increasingly exist where the good returns from the one outweigh the undesir 
able effects of the other. 

We now have a considerable number of Indians in the Southwest who, as a matter 
if preference, go to the local, public high school rather than to the available Indian 
school. Their experience seems to be a happy one. Of course, the Indian grammar school 
has provided them with a transition, but will not this transition move progressively 
lownwards in age-level as parents increase their adaptations? 


OLIVER LA FarGE, Association of American Indian A ffairs 
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It seems to me that the most influential of the several assumptions which hay 
underlain policy and which is a major influence now is not that assimilation is inevit 
able, but rather that assimilation is desirable. It was not assumed to be inevitable at th 
time of the Dawes Act; rather it was assumed that very definite steps had to be takent 
achieve it. At present, again, the desirability of assimilation rather than its inevitability 
seems to be a major influence, although the latter is often thrown in as an auxiliar 
argument. I heartily concur in the conference proposition (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGISI 
56:389) to replace the assumption that assimilation is inevitable, but it does not meet 
the issue as to the desirability of assimilation. It is the latter which ought to be public! 
argued, so that its inconsistency with other basic American assumptions, such as fre: 
dom of religion, would become clear and explicit in public policy. 

Another basic assumption which is now a major Indian policy determinant an 
which strongly influences local Indian-White relations is that the Indian Bureau 
harmful because paternalistic and restrictive of individual freedom, as well as wastefu 
of public funds. This of course underlies the recurrent moves in our history for th 
abolition of the Bureau—one of the striking regularities througn the years in the be 
havior of many Congressmen and their constituencies. It is part of the general set | 
assumptions in American life regarding the evils of governmental interference in per 
sonal freedom. Its force is very great and accounts for the fact that it is possible t 


” 


rouse popular support for a program to “Abolish the Indian Bureau,” while it is not 
possible to rouse support for a program to “‘Liquidate the Indian.” 

If I were to try to formulate a working basis for Indian policy, it would include, as 
well as the proposition the conference agreed on, another perhaps as follows: Sine 
Indian social units and Indian identity have persisted in a majority of the tribes in the 
United States both under coercive and permissive federal assimilation policies, it appear 
that the policies of the Indian Bureau have not been decisive with respect to group 
assimilation. They have been decisive with respect to the creation of greater or lesser 
numbers of disorganized individuals and with respect to organization and disorganiza- 
tion in Indian community life. It follows that the sphere within which the Bureau 
works is actually not that of cultural assimilation; it has been rather that of accommo 
dation and adjustment of cultures. Realization of this provides a basis for formulating 
and evaluating programs of the Indian Bureau in more realistic terms than does th 
concept of it as an assimilating device. 

EpwWaArp H. Spicer, University of Arizona 
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GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Child Training and Personality: A Cross-Cultural Study. Joun M. W. Wuittnc and 
Irvin L. Cutty. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. vi, 353 pp. $5.00. 


The authors of this book are reporting on a study which is both pioneering and 
urageous. Although they are not the first to use the materials of the Human Relations 
\rea Files in seeking statistical criteria for the verification of hypotheses on a cross 
ultural level, this approach has not previously been applied to the somewhat nebulous 
ita of studies in personality and culture. Despite the fact that most workers in the 
utter field recognize rather acutely the need for more objectivity and quantification 

their research, there is a widespread feeling that neither the data nor the concepts 
leveloped thus far are adequate to support a study of this sort. Whiting and Child 
uve nevertheless carried it through, and irrespective of the criticisms which may be 
eveled at their work (including those of the present reviewer) they must be given high 
narks for daring and imagination in presenting a challenge to their co-workers. Al 
though statistical methods do not provide the only criteria for the validation of hy- 
potheses, if we undertake to define regularities in human behavior we cannot remain 
satisfied with conclusions which fail to withstand statistical proof. The legitimacy of 
this approach is not open to serious question; inadequacies in data or theory in the 
present work must be viewed as imperatives for a stocktaking of the present resources 
ff the field, rather than used to decry what is in fact a stimulating and provocative 
piece of research. 

The data utilized by the authors, most of them drawn from the Human Relations 
\rea Files, consist in already available ethnographic accounts of seventy-five tribes 
Material from these accounts relevant to child training and to illness and therapy was 
abstracted and then read and rated against a variety of scales by five judges (three for 
hild training and two for illness), the judges being largely ignorant of the authors’ 
hypotheses and hence as uncontaminated as possible. These ratings (or in some cases 
judgments of presence or absence of a custom) provided the data for statistical manipu 
lation and thus assured a measure of comparability among what would otherwise have 
een a welter of heterogeneous factual materials. Variation in the adequacy of informa- 
tion in the ethnographies was controlled through the device of having the judges 
ndicate not only their judgments but the degree of confidence with which each was 
made; wherever numbers would permit, only ratings based upon confident judgments 

ere used. This immediately raises a question of adequacy and bias in the sample. Any 
vorker in the field of culture and personality soon becomes aware of the great paucity 
f substantial and detailed studies of child rearing in non-European societies; this lack 
is reflected in the ratings listed in the appendix of the book: among the seventy-five 
tribes only twelve have received uniformly confident ratings on child training from the 
judges. Inasmuch as less confident ratings were utilized only sparingly, it is evident 
that these twelve contributed more than their share to the final results. While the whole 
sample showed a reasonably balanced geographical distribution, of the twelve good 
accounts six dealt with peoples of Oceania, whereas Africa, with its large population and 
great cultural diversity, was represented by only one (Chagga). The rather severe 
limitation imposed on this study by the inadequacy of data on child training in the 
ethnographic literature receives regrettably perfunctory treatment by the authors. 

The essential theoretical framework of the book is provided by psychoanalytic 
theory, reinterpreted by the authors in terms of the concep:s of “general behavior 
theory” as developed by Clark Hull, Miller, Dollard, and others. It is obvious that the 
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quantitative emphasis of behavioral concepts makes data ordered in these terms mor 
readily amenable to statistical manipulation. At the same time, once the translatio; 
into quantitative terms has been effected, it becomes easier to overlook the more subtk 
qualitative factors which may be of cardinal importance in determining the behavior 
which is being measured. To anticipate a bit, it may be worth citing an example from 
the authors’ treatment of sexual anxiety created by childhood socialization of sexua 
activities. The point has often been made that when children are forbidden sexua 
activities, the degree of anxiety which is carried over from this into adulthood is largely 
a function of the rationale for, rather than the severity of, the sanction—e.g., whether 
they are told (as often in our society) that sex is inherently bad, or only that it is not 
yet appropriate for children. Whiting and Child in fact mention this point in passing 
(on p. 84), but their quantitative scheme makes no place for the integration of data o1 
this score into their analysis. 

The ethnographic data are also ordered in terms of what are felt to be concepts oj 
general behavior theory—cultural imperatives are, for example, evaluated with refer 
ence to their “custom potential,” defined as “the potential of the habit in a typical 
member of the relevant cultural category” (p. 25). This phrasing is probably as useful 
as any, but it does nothing to overcome the difficulty of establishing the criteria used 
by a given ethnographer to define “‘typical’”’ behavior in the people on whom he is re- 
porting. Even the most sophisticated ethnographers frequently fail to make clear wheth 
er they are describing what the people feel they should do, what they believe they 
actually do, or genuinely observable behavior, to say nothing of the proportion of the 
members of the society who conform to the “‘typical’”’ norms. It is not the fault of the 
authors of this study that their data are lacking in precision on these crucial points, 
but it must not be overlooked that a more precise analytic terminology can produce n 
greater accuracy than is permitted by the material to which it is applied 

The bulk of the book is devoted to the testing of the psychoanalytic concept of 
fixation. (There are also chapters on the origins of guilt and on the origins of the fear of 
others, but these are of secondary importance and raise no new methodological prob- 
lems; they will, therefore, not be discussed here.) In psychoanalytic theory the growing 
child is viewed as being preoccupied successively with his oral, anal, and sexual im- 
pulses; especially strong gratification or frustration of such impulses during any 
given phase of development will tend to create an overemphasis in the person’s ori- 
entation toward the activities associated with the zone of the body important at 
that time—hence the “oral character,” ‘anal tendencies,” etc. The process where- 
by childhood experiences produce lifelong preoccupations with oral, anal, or genital 
activities is what is known as “fixation.” This concept has been reinterpreted in 
several ways by Whiting and Child. In the first place, the idea of successive develop- 
mental stages has been dropped out, partly at least because the ethnographic accounts 
do not give adequate information on ages. The experiences of children in regard to oral, 
anal, or sexual activities are considered irrespective of when they occur, and to them 
are added childhood needs for dependency (on adults and particularly parents) and the 
need for the expression of aggression. Fixation itself is furthermore broken down into 
positive and negative fixation: positive fixation results from gratification of needs and 
creates a high valuation of the activity involved, while negative fixation is a conse- 
quence of the frustration of needs and produces lasting anxiety concerning the relevant 
activity. This last distinction appears to be a useful and overdue clarification of what 
has long been one of analytic theory’s fuzzier concepts. 

Corresponding to the above categories of childhood experience, culturally defined 
explanations of illness and the predominant modes of therapy in each tribe were ana- 
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yzed to determine their oral, anal, sexual, dependency and aggressive components. 
Beliefs about illness were selected for study because they are commonly viewed as being 
in large measure projections of attitudes held by the people concerned—and hence re- 
fect t!:eir personality structure—and for more practical reasons because they are com- 
monly reported with fair completeness by ethnographers. The authors would undoubt 

edly have preferred to use data providing more direct measures of adult personality 
than these, but such data are simply not to be found on more than a handful of tribes 
snd a more indirect approach was therefore forced upon them. The necessity of phras- 
ing hypotheses in terms of illness lends to them something of an ad hoc character, but in 
view of the limitations of available information this approach is probably as fruitful as 
ny which could be devised. 

In brief, the authors’ hypotheses concerning the relationship between childhood 
experience and illness are as follows: (1) Unsatisfactory experience in childhood in re 
gard to any of the five categories of needs creates a negative fixation and results in 
anxiety, this anxiety finding expression in the tendency to blame misfortune (illness) 
upon the appropriate activity—e.g., oral frustration will produce oral explanations of 
illness. (2) The consistent gratification of a category of needs results in a tendency to 
return to this activity in time of trouble (illness)—e.g., oral gratification in childhood 
results in oral therapy. 

These hypotheses were tested separately in regard to each of the five categories 
of behavior. Again taking oral behavior as an example, all those societies having infor- 
mation relevant to this were divided into two groups, consisting in the case of the first 
hypothesis of societies which did and which did not have oral explanations of illness. 
[he ratings of oral socialization anxiety for all the societies in each group were then 
compiled, and the mean ratings for each group and the difference between these means 
computed: the larger the difference between the means (in the appropriate direction), 
the stronger the relationship. The reliability of the relationship was determined by com 
puting the significance of the difference (¢). This procedure is clearly the most appro- 
priate to use in a test of this sort, and highly significant criteria were obtained in some 
relationships although others did not approach significance. It should be noted that in 
computing the significance the authors used a one-tailed criterion (a test for significance 
in a given direction) in testing their favored hypotheses—i.e., those discussed in the 
preceding paragraph. All other hypotheses put forward as alternatives were tested by 
two-tailed criteria, even though in most cases a prediction of the direction of the rela- 
tionship appeared quite as justified as for the favored hypotheses. A good case could 
be made for the use of either a one- or a two-tailed criterion for the alternative hypothe- 
ses, but it is important to recognize that a two-tailed criterion produces a result twice 
as large as the one-tailed. In other words, other things being equal, this procedure made 
it twice as likely that the ‘‘?’”’ 
natives) should reach significant levels. In view of the authors’ care in explaining their 
other statistical procedures it is unfortunate that they did not make this point explicit. 

In general the hypotheses concerned with negative fixation found more consistent 
and significant corroboration in the statistical tests than did those arising from the con- 


values for the favored hypotheses (as against the alter- 


cept of positive fixation. In both cases, however, a number of relationships fell far 
short of proof; the oral systems of behavior provided the only area in which substantial 
support was found for both primary hypotheses. The authors have not undertaken any 
systematic examination of the reasons for one system of behavior conforming to a given 
hypothesis while another does not. Such an examination would of course have to be 
largely inferential, for the correlational method does not generally provide a ready ex- 
planation for a lack of correlation. But it appears at least possible that the inconsistency 
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of the results stemmed in large measure from the sorts of criteria which were used by 
the judges in making judgments of rating or of presence and absence of behavior in th 


various societies. Any study which undertakes to treat statistically data which are jy 


the first instance noncomparable must first establish a basis for coding or otherwis 
sorting out these data in a manner which will make data within a given category com 
parable. The statistical procedures which are then used, however refined, can be 1 
more valid than the least valid of the criteria used for the initial sorting. This being the 
case it is important to examine the rules provided to the judges for evaluating th 
ethnographic data upon which the study is based. 

The criteria used for judging the indulgence or severity of the socialization of ch 
dren in regard to the five systems of behavior appeared to this reviewer to be in the mai 
appropriate. Oral socialization, for example, is examined in terms of the nursing situa 
tion and the age and severity of weaning. One might question the relevance of modest) 
training to sexual socialization in some societies, but this is only one of several criter 
used. When we turn, however, to the rules established for sorting data on explanations 
of illness it is less easy to be satisfied. It is not feasible to list here all the orders of data 
to be included under each of the five headings, but some examples may be adduced 
Oral explanations, in addition to those pertaining to the eating and drinking of harmfu 
substances, include the use of verbal spells and incantations by others, on the basis that 
this is a generalized verbal (and hence oral) activity. On the other hand anal explana 
tions include “the use of charms, curses, spells, or incantations in ritual. This item wa: 
included because we assumed for this purpose the validity of the psychoanalytic hy 
pothesis that compulsiveness, and hence a reliance on ritual, is a common outgrowth of 
severe toilet training” (p. 151). It does not appear entirely consistent to view the us 
of incantations by others as oral and by the sick person as anal. Furthermore, fora 
study which is undertaking to test the validity of certain psychoanalytic concepts, it 
would appear that the basic ordering of data should not be predicated upon so read) 
acceptance of other hypotheses, equally untested, from the same body of theery. Simi- 
larly, anal explanations include carelessness with one’s exuviae (including sexual secre- 
tions and menstrual blood), because ‘‘we assumed that generalization would often be 
made from excretory products to other exuviae”; but at the same time we find on page 
152 under sexual explanations, “Sexual secretions or menstrual blood are the material 
responsible for illness. This item provides direct evidence of anxiety about materials 
associated with sexual behavior or with the sexual organs.” (It is further noted that 
the inclusion of menstrual blood is a tentative assumption, but it is nevertheless a cri- 
terion which was used.) The use of poison provides an oral explanation if it is taken ir 
the mouth but an aggression explanation if it is brought into the body magically or 
comes in contact with the body. Dependency explanations comprise soul loss and spirit 
possession because these “indicate concern about a metaphorical, supernatural de- 
pendence upon parent-figures”’ (p. 152). 

The validity of these and other criteria not cited here is a matter for individual 
judgment. There is no question, however, that despite the fact that their description 
occupies only three and a half pages out of 353, the validity of the entire study rests 
upon them. The data derived from the use of these criteria, when related to the corre- 
sponding aspects of child training, provide the only consistently reliable and significant 
support for the hypotheses originally adduced for testing by the authors. Although the 
rules given the judges for making judgments on therapeutic practices appeared to this 
reviewer rather more satisfactory, their use in testing the concept of positive fixation 
produced less significant results. 
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Even if, however, one finds this study to have an Achilles’ heel in the criteria for 
udging explanations of illness, the observations set forth at the beginning of this review 
must be borne in mind. Whiting and Child have in this book taken a bold step forward 
snd undertaken to make the best use possible of the materials which anthropology has 
thus far made available. There is little question that if a larger body of more adequate 
jata had been available to them, they would not have had to make as many assump 
tions in seeking to derive enough material to fill out their sample to statistically ma 
nipulable proportions. 

Tuomas GLADWIN, Bethesda, Maryland 


Social Anthropology at Cambridge since 1900: An Inaugural Lecture. M. Fortes. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1953. 47 pp. $.50. 


This essay briefly traces the history of ethnology and social anthropology at Cam 
bridge and, by ramification, throughout the British Commonwealth. The author de 
scribes the practical objectives and the intellectual climate which stimulated and 
shaped the academic recognition of anthropology in Britain, and justifiably pays special 
tribute to the pioneering efforts of Haddon, Rivers, and Seligman. Then he goes on to 
lescribe the development of functional theory and the maturing of social anthropology 
into a respectable discipline. But these chapters in the history of anthropology are 
fairly well known. A much more important feature of this essay is the author’s own 
scientific and professional credo, which he sets forth explicitly, and for the most part, 
clearly. Fortes’ influential role in British anthropology gives this document special sig- 
nificance. He proudly proclaims himself a “functionalist’—which is no secret—asso 
ciating himself with Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown, in asserting the aim of social an 
thropology to be “‘the discovery of general laws or tendencies of human social life.” 
On the other hand, he rejects Radcliffe-Brown’s exclusive identification of social an 
thropology with the study of social structure, and holds that the discipline also legit 


imately embraces the “incipient specialism” of the study of culiure—which, however, 
he considers to be, at present, encumbered by too much “dilettante ethnography and 
psychological guesswork.”’ For Fortes, then, social anthropology is a science, and its dis- 
tinguishing feature is its concern mainly with simpler non-European cultures. 

Going further than most of his British colleagues, Fortes recommends a continuing 
alliance between social anthropology, physical anthropology, and archeology, to deal 
fittingly with the theme of “‘man’s status in the evolutionary process” (p. 44). Also, 
the author states that ethnology is an indispensable adjunct to social anthropology, 
although it is not entirely clear what he means by “ethnology.” He rejects “conjectural 
history” based on the older evolutionary premises of universal stages and on the ap- 
proach of the culture-historical school. On the other hand, he apparently approves of 
what he calls “the study of cultural distributions and movements,” but considers these 
studies important, not because of the historical reconstruction attempted, but because 
of the evidence they give concerning “the autonomy of human social organization and 
culture in relation to environment and race”’ (p. 21). 

In forthright manner, the author also states his convictions about an anthropolo- 
ist’s public responsibility, namely, to expose the myth of racial inequality, and to rout 
“the less malign forms of obscurantism which thrive on ignorance of the incredible 
variety of human social, political, and moral institutions” (p. 46). 

This document testifies to the value of the British practice of professors’ inaugural 
lectures in clarifying issues and positions; it is a practice well worth borrowing. 

L. Oxtver, Harvard University 
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Science and Human Behavior. B. F. SKINNER. New York: The Macmillan Compan, 
1953. x, 461 pp. $4.00. 


Anthropologists, and particularly those concerned with the paradigmatics of cy 
ture-personality, have hopefully looked to the field of psychology for help in orderin, 
enculturational data. It does not seem unfair to psychology as a discipline to indicat 
that this wishful waiting has seldom been rewarded. A few anthropologists have four 
a happy resting place in Hullian simplifications. A number have become enamored wit 
the analogic concepts derived from the analysis of the pathological. A still larger nur 
ber have supplemented or, at times, tragically (from my point of view) supplant 
traditional field techniques with response-eliciting devices like the TAT and the Ror 
schach. In general, it may be said that the contribution has been technical rather tha 
theoretical. 

As a member of a joint department of psychology and social anthropology, I shoul 
be pleased to report that Skinner had provided a bridge between physical and sociz 
anthropology in his Science and Human Behavior. Having read some of his earlier writ 
ing, this work leaves me somewhat disappointed. This must be weighed in the recogn 
tion that my disappointment is probably a better measure of my hopes than it is of hi 
endeavor. 

Skinner opens his book with a lucid and exciting restatement of the opposition to 
behavioral, nonanimistic theory of human behavior. Section I, which includes some of 
the best writing of the book, is an essay which presents a telling criticism of nominalistic 
“explanations” of human behavior. He indicates clearly his own objectives when he 
says (p. 136): 


A “social force” is no more useful in manipulating behavior than an inner state of hunger 
anxiety, or skepticism. Just as we must trace these inner events to the manipulable variables of 
which they are said to be functions before we may put them to practical use, so we must identify 
the physical events through which a “social force” is said to effect the organism before we car 
manipulate it for purposes of control. In dealing with the directly observable data we need not 
refer to either the inner state or to outer force. 


In Section II, much of the discussion is centered around response conditioning in it 
broadest but precise conceptualization. This, the longest and most theoretically impor 
tant section of the book, deals at some length with “operant” behavior and conditioning 
The conception of operants is derived from Thorndyke’s Law of Effects, whereby out 
of the total range of behavior emitted by an organism, certain behavior is rewarded or 
punished in a variety of ways and is thereby, under specific conditions, ‘stamped in.’ 
In this context “learning” is defined as the ‘“‘reassortment of responses in a compler 
situation” (p. 65). Consistent with this framework, the author states a primary premis 
of his later discussion (p. 87): 


Instead of saying that a man behaves because of the consequences which are to follow his 
behavior, we simply say that he behaves because of the consequences which have followed similar 
behavior in the past. 


Particularly useful for the social scientist is Skinner’s discussion of the distinction 
between voluntary and involuntary behavior. This is seen as related to the parallel 
distinctions between eliciting and discriminative stimuli and between operant and 
reflex behavior. This distinction sees no “mental” storage place as necessary to the 
description of behavior which seems voluntary; rather all behavior is seen as part of a 
continuation process of behaving, of being reinforced, or of being extinguished. 

In the chapters on “The Controlling Environment,” “Deprivation and Satiation,” 
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‘Aversion, Avoidance, Anxiety,” and “Punishment,” Skinner brings his organisms out 
of the laboratory and establishes the analogue, albeit at times with strain, for his later 
descussions on social relations and social organization. 

Skinner warns that the reader is going to have some “hard work” before the latter 
sections of the work which include his interpretive statements are reached. This is no 
werstatement. However, this warning did not prepare me for the decoding task in- 
volved in pages of sentences such as: “‘Since conditioning may take place as a result of 
one pairing of stimuli, a single aversive event may bring a condition of anxiety under 
the control of incidental stimuli” (p. 79). Skinner defines “anxiety”’ in terms of “‘emo- 


” 


tional responses” and emotional responses as a “particular state of strength and weak- 
ness in One Or more responses by any one of a class of operations” (p. 166). By the time 
the reader has continually cross-read from chapter to chapter and back again and as 
continually grasps the conceptual framework only to lose it again, he cannot help being 
exasperated with a method of presentation seemingly designed to be “aversive” to 
further reading. I am in deep sympathy with the word-care which the author displays. 
However, word precision gains us little if sentence, paragraph, and chapter arrange- 
ment does not support the idea. 

\s the reader moves into the latter sections he feels the reward for his labor. The 
section on the self and self-control performs a real service in dramatizing the unneces- 


sary mysteriousness of the usual dualistic or frankly mentalistic theorizing in this area. 


If this section is a bit thin, we can hope that it is but a sample of the author’s reflection 
ind that in his forthcoming work on verbal behavior he will enlarge upon this. 

Finally, Skinner reveals a genuine sympathy with the science of culture. His recog- 
nition that social organization patterns discrimination, selection, extinction, and rein- 
forcement, and his insistence that culture can be understood as the environment in 
which man becomes human, is salutary. Some readers may feel that his “explanations” 
of mores, laws, and control agencies are at times naive; Gestaltists and “‘Association- 
ists” may feel that his perception and learning theories are at times skeletal and even 
flimsy; but it would be difficult to deny the breadth of the task that he has attempted 
and the extent to which he has succeeded in erecting a framework for revision or de- 
velopment. 

Skinner has attempted to define a dynamic relationship between culture, encul- 
turation, and the individual organism. It is too early to know how fitting his conception 
may be, but many of his terminological distinctions could well supplant less modest and 
less rigorous devices in prevalent usage. In all justice though, I must say that the closely 
printed page, the near absence of footnotes, and the complexity of the presentation in 
the central sections of the book prevent it from being as useful to the anthropologist as 
it might be. Let us hope that this was his “‘thinking-out” piece. 

Ray L. BrrpwHisTELL, University of Louisville 


The World of Primitive Man. Paut Rapin. New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1953. xi, 
370 pp. $5.00. 


Here is a book written by an anthropologist and, one hopes, intended for anthro- 
pologists only. It is so replete with explicit and implicit polemics and advances so many 
unusual views, that the so-called general public could not be counted upon to supply 
the necessary critical perspective, And, if followed uncritically, the book would leave 
with the reader a startlingly idyllic and endearing picture of primitive society and pre- 
literate men, far beyond the more complex impression one gains from ethnographic 
accounts. 
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Here, very briefly, is Paul Radin’s portrayal of our primitive contemporaries. Ac. 
cording to him, the major historical civilizations have at all times been characterized 
by their “essential instability” and socioeconomic crises, with pain and suffering as th; 
lot of the common man. Out of this unhappy condition developed ideologies built 
around the “devaluation of life’’ on earth. In contrast, primitive societies were “funda. 
mentally stable,” did not overindulge in compensatory myths of a hereafter and, or 
the whole, displayed a positive attitude toward life in this world. 

Among other positive features in the life of primitive societies, Radin stresses thes 
three: (1) “‘the respect for the individual irrespective of age and sex,” (2) “‘the amazing 
degree of social and political integration achieved by them,” and (3) “the existence of a 
concept of personal security which transcends all governmental forms and all triba 
and group interests and conflicts.” 

Radin does not find among primitive groups the concept of individual ownershi 
“in our sense of the term.” Its absence combined with natural limitations explains why 
trade has “never acquired in aboriginal civilizations the importance it did in our civili 
zation, past and present.” 

Underlying the economic structure of different primitive societies, he detects “the 
theory of what constituted the irreducible minimum to which man was entitled. . 
According to this aboriginal theory, every individual possesses ‘‘an inalienable right 
to food, shelter and clothing.” 

The legal structure of aboriginal societies is commended by the book in thes 
terms: “The delegation of authority varied from the loosest kind of chieftainship to a 
inheritable kingship. In no case, however, was there anything even remotely approach 
ing the absolute and personal despotism which existed at one time or another among 
the major civilizations of Western Europe, the Mediterranean and Asia.”’ 

Institutionalized social stratification, although not uncommon in the primitive 
world, is, according to Radin, mitigated most of the time by clan organization and its 
implications, and more particularly “‘by the basic equality of men and women.” 

The authoritarian potentialities of institutionalized religion have never developed 
in primitive societies, says Radin. One does not find any “official religion” with power 
of its own nor attempts to claim the right to validate civil authority. Magic and reli- 
gion, according to Radin, may have resulted in some instances of “personal discom- 
forts and minor distortions of the social framework,” but they never seriously disturbed 
the effective functioning of society. Besides, magical and religious formulations are taken 
at their face value only by small minorities in primitive societies, whereas most primi- 
tive men rely fully on sensory and pragmatic tests. ‘““The various magical and religious 
accompaniments and adhesions are really in the nature of decorative rules.” That so 
many anthropologists have failed to recognize what according to Radin economists have 
known long, i.e., that religious elements have “frequently been grafted on to a purely 
economic activity,” is due to the fact that they still think of primitive peoples as funda- 
mentally irrational, whereas he prefers to describe primitive men “as, literally, living 
in what might be termed a blaze of reality.” The trouble with social scientists, says he, 
is that they rarely deal with human beings but only with the shadows they cast. 

As many daring contentions as these should have to be supported by weighty evi- 
dence. Radin has chosen to follow the turn of the century pattern of writing, where 
quantitatively lirited selective evidence is used to back up impressionistic statements. 
One cannot help reeling that almost every one of his illustrations could be matched with 
an illustration to the contrary drawn from the same ethnographic library. However, 
in the preface to his book, the author is quite frank about admitting the presence in it 
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of “over-statements, wrong stresses and subjective interpretations.” Thus, one can open 
the book in the knowledge of its speculative and tentative nature and read it for the 
enjoyment of its literary qualities. 

JosEPH Bram, New York University 


Bibliografia Sistemdtica de Antropologia; A Systematic Bibliography of Anthropology I. 
W. A. Ruyscu and Cartos G. Mater. (“‘Archivos Ethnos,” Serie D, No. 1.) Buenos 
Aires: Ediciones Keiron, 1953. vi, 16 pp., folding table. 


“The lack of an up-to-date, classified, anthropological bibliography has always been 
one of the most serious problems of our science,’’ say the authors in the introduction to 
this work. They are proposing to issue one as a serial publication. This first issue lists 
404 titles, classified in a modified Dewey decimal system which is explained in a bilin- 
gual (Spanish and English) introduction. Around 30 journals and monographic series are 
covered in this installment. 

There is indeed a need for more bibliographical tools in anthropology and it is to be 
hoped that the present series will have a somewhat longer life than the abortive anthro- 
pological abstract service begun by Ruysch in 1948 

Joun How Rowe, University of California (Berkeley) 


Bitliografia Selectiva de las Culturas Indigenas de América. JUAN Comas. (“Instituto 
Panamericano de Geografia e Historia,’ Bibliografias I, Publ. No. 166.) Mexico 
City, 1953. xxviii, 292 pp., 5 maps 


This is a general bibliography of New World anthropology with strong emphasis 
m ethnography and ethnology, by the leading bibliographer in this field. The author’s 
goal, stated in his Introduction, is to facilitate acquaintance with the contemporary 
indigenous cultures and peoples of the Americas. Although various specialists may dis- 
agree with Comas on the choice of items included or omitted, anyone reading the mono- 
graphs for any given area would doubtless obtain considerable knowledge of that area; 
in this sense, therefore, the bibliography is effective. 

Comas points out the difficulties and problems inherent in such a work. His book is 
divided according to culture areas, following Kroeber’s classification for North and 
Middle America and Steward’s for South America. In the first part (historical, 30 pages) 
he subdivides his sources by centuries, then by broad continental areas; in the second 
(contemporary, over 200 pages), he provides general bibliographic works and broader 
studies of the Americas, a section on “the origin of American man” (chiefly palae-In- 
dian references), and then more specific works on culture areas. A section on linguistic 
stocks and families, an index of ethnic groups and of authors listed, and folding maps 
will all be helpful to the beginning student. 


Since he includes pre-Columbian groups “extinguished during the sixteenth to 
eighteenth centuries,” the author states that he must include certain archeological 
and historic-ethnographic works. This seems justifiable for cases like Osgood’s study 
of Ciboney culture and perhaps general books on the Aztecs and Maya, people who 
were not, strictly speaking, “extinguished.” But Comas, having included also many de- 
tailed or specific prehistoric studies like Morris’ Temple of the Warriors, Longyear’s 
Copan Ceramics, and Bowditch’s book on Maya numeration and calendar, exposes him- 
self to criticism regarding his selection of what should be basic literature in the areas 
involved. 

Since this book is obviously intended for the beginning student in American an- 
thropology, at the risk of too elaborate breakdown of categories Comas might have 
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further subdivided his listings to aid the reader in distinguishing between outmoded 
sources like Nadaillac, on the one hand, and work done in the modern “‘scientific’ 
tradition, on the other. With bad luck, an unguided student could begin in Middle 
America, for example, with several relatively useless books by Spence, Willard, E. H 
Thompson, and so on. 

Specialists will doubtless find omissions in each section. For example, for the south. 
ern United States I find Dumont and Charlevoix, but not Le Page du Pratz, probably 
the most important eighteenth-century source. The sixteenth- and seventeenth-centur 
listings are heavily weighted toward Latin America (39 of 44 items). In general bibliog. 
raphy, one outstanding omission is Rouse and Goggin’s An Anthropological Bibliog 
raphy of the Eastern Seaboard. 

It is easy to pick faults with a selected bibliography, when differences are of opin- 
ion and evaluation. I would hesitate to set a student loose on a particular field with the 
Comas bibliography as his only guide. But I must acknowledge that too few scholars 
have provided us with general bibliographies, an often thankless task. 


RoBert WaAvcHOPE, Tulane Universit; 
ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


The Makah Indians: A Study of an Indian Tribe in Modern Society. ELIZABETH COLSON 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1953. xvi, 308 pp., 5 tables, charts, 2 
maps. $4.75. 


The author of The Makah Indians of the Northwest Coast has apparently expe 
rienced some difficulty in assessing her work, for she writes in the Preface: 

When I originally went to Neah Bay [1941-1942] . . . I hoped to collect a series of life histories 
from people of different generations but of the same family lines as a means of testing the hypoth 
sis that basic orientations are resistant to change while cultural content changes much mor 
rapidly. The struggle to understand the heterogeneous community at Neah Bay led to the formu 
lation of quite other problems which had to be solved by an approach . . . comparable to that 
developed by British social anthropologists who have also been concerned to understand com 
munities rather than cultures. My original presuppositions and field programme made it difficult 
to clarify the new formulations, and the original manuscript is therefore marked throughout by 
the struggle. It is my hope that the rewriting has eliminated the marks of struggle, and that this 
book will stand as a picture of a modern American Indian group faced with the problem of under 
standing its position within American society 


The author’s dilemma is thus twofold: she returned to data collected for her doctoral 
after a long interval; and she had, during something over a decade, carried on field 
work (in Africa) and teaching in contact with British anthropology which offered em- 
phases different from those of her early training. There is also another quandary—that 
of the reviewer, which comes mainly from having expected in the book either additional 
ethnographic material for the Makah or a study of Makah acculturation. Under the 
circumstances, it may be as well to indicate first that the book attempts to do neither of 
these things, and then to examine what it does do—and do extremely well. 

To begin with, the book has not been written for the specialist on the Indians of the 
Northwest Coast. The only ethnography is a three-page summary of Swan’s work of 
1869. There is a census for those Makah living on the reservation in 1942, and tables 
showing mixture with non-Makah. But there are no maps of settlement patterns on the 
reservation, no surveys of house occupation, no detailed data on marriage preference, 
and no discussions of belief systems sufficiently full to be meaningful in comparative 
work within Northwest power concepts. No kinship system is given although two terms 
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are mentioned (p. 192) and the lateral nature of relationship is referred to (p. 200). 
This is all the more noticeable because constant reference is made to all of these factors, 
and tantalizing informational fragments are scattered through the book. Research on 
the Northwest Coast has covered three generations and so much excellent material is 
already available that data sufficient for many areas become relatively meaningless 
against its rich background. For instance, the discussion of wedding parties (p. 198) im- 
mediately suggests the familiar potlatch opposition between the solidarity of kin and 
the rivalry for personal prestige. These are later discussed apropos of the class system 
p. 204) and, finally, excellently summarized (p. 235). But their relevance to the pot- 
latch is nowhere suggested nor are there sufficient data on particular feasts for any 
further use to be made of the generalizations. The relations between Makah and Nootka 
potlatches remain a closed book. 

This reviewer happens to be extremely sympathetic to field data collected without 
the previous literature on the area in mind. Too often a sketchy knowledge of what has 
already been done on a group limits information to traditional regions of investigation, 
ora bias is set up which acts as a screen through which the data are interpreted. A great 
deal can be said for the investigator who approaches his immediate material solely in 
its own terms. Certainly he has the right to define the limits of his own work. But there 
seems to be here an actual avoidance of anthropological concepts. Thus, the “common 
practice of village exogamy” is cited for the old Makah (p. 76); the process by which 
five former villages came together at the site of the present reservation is briefly de- 
scribed; and it is stated that the people now form a single unit—the “people of Neah 
Bay” (p. 79). Yet when the tendency of the ““Neah Bays” to marry off the reservation 
s discussed (p. 60) it is done entirely in terms of present-day sociological referents. The 
possibility of the continuance of an old structural pattern does not arise. Exogamy is a 
concept which does not function in the discussion. 

If this book is not descriptive anthropology, is it then an acculturation study? Its 
main thesis is the investigation of the effect upon the Makah of a consistent policy on 
the part of the Indian Service aimed at assimilating them into American society. Such 
a problem might easily be included under acculturation. It is not, however, approached 
from any of the familiar points of view. No attempt is made to ascertain the old traits 
or contrast them with the new. To take a simple example, it is said that ‘several fami- 
lies have milch cows, and one man sells milk but is able to supply only a small number 
of people” (p. 155). Does this mean the Makah have acquired a taste for milk? Is it a 
dietary factor today as it once certainly was not? Is it desired but unobtainable? Or is 
the whole interest in dairies and dairy products as slight as in many other coast tribes 
today? The media of acculturation are also neglected, for although certain facets of con- 
tact through the Indian Service are made much of, as in the case of the Makah board 
ing school, no thorough investigation of any of them is given. Certainly all agents and 
all teachers were not equally effective in their work toward assimilation. Were they all 
even committed to this general policy? Indeed, has this been as consistent a policy for 
the Makah as is assumed? If so, their situation differs from that of many other Indian 
groups. No data are brought to bear on these or a host of other relevant questions. Some 
acculturation studies offer detailed reviews of available historical materials, but no 
systematic coverage of any aspect of acculturation is provided here. Sources are quoted 
only to the extent that they illustrate a generalization and then but seldom. This is, 
in brief, a study without comparison, without time depth, and without historical docu- 
mentation. It is not, therefore, and does not aim to be, an acculturation picture of the 
Makah. 
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Criticism such as this is generally pointless. In the case of Colson’s Makah, however 
it is necessary to clear the decks in some such fashion before one can honestly evaluate 
the book. Its positive qualities are apt to be overpowered by their own setting. For this 
is, despite what has been said, a living picture of the Makah. There is an immediat 
awareness of events and of their sociological implications which gainsays the negative 
aspects of the comments already made. This is a sensitive book as well as an extremel; 
thoughtful one. And it is worked out with constant and immediate reference to the 
field situation. 

There has seldom been, to my knowledge, so careful a review of a group of peopk 
in relation to their various allegiances. Definitions of role are often derived from data 
obtained for quite other purposes and are so pat as to be fairly unconvincing. But her 
is a real effort to gauge all of the directions in which loyalties and interests, whether 
articulated or not, may lead. One sees the Makah at only one brief period in their 
existence, but they are shown in three dimensions. It is as though Makah life were a 
crystal, each face of which is viewed separately. Yet standard monograph subjects 
such as “economics,” “religion,” etc., are disregarded. Some of the chapter and sub- 
chapter headings may give a clue as to the concentration of the study: “The ‘Visibility’ 
of the Makah,” “Definition of Makah,” ““The Makah and the Whites,” ““Makah versus 
Whites.” In the entire approach, the reservation Makah are viewed only to the extent 
that they can be immediately perceived. As I have noted above, a thoroughgoing 
observational approach to data may prove extremely profitable. There is no probing 
here to get relatively full data on any single feature of Makah life, but the extensive 
observation and subsequent analysis of a reservation system illustrate the point. 

What emerges, interestingly enough, is a well-balanced inquiry into race relations 
and into the mechanisms of cultural prejudice. The current American attitude to race 
relations often centers upon exposing discriminatory practices with an eye to their 
amelioration. The subjectivity of such studies is avoided by Colson by the simple 
expedient of reporting upon everything that went on on the reservation while she was 
there. She fulfills this task admirably. That it has value may be seen by the fact that 
several English anthropologists, not unacquainted with the literature on the accultura- 
tion of the American Indian, have for the first time realized some essential features of 
reservation life. These must have been taken for granted by previous studies. At least 
they apparently failed to be graphically shown. I am still not sure that this is a picture 
comparable to that drawn by British social anthropologists, as Colson hopes, but it is 
certainly a picture well worth presenting. 

Strict adherence to the immediately observable (by ear as well as by eye) also has 
theoretical implications. Whether these are accepted or not, they remain to be con- 
sidered. Makah culture is felt to exist only to the extent that it lives in the minds, or 
conditions the behaviors, of the Makah in 1942. It may thus be incorporated in a chap 
ter entitled ““The Makah and Their Tradition”’ (italics mine). A distinction is explicitly 
made between two sides of this tradition or traditional culture. The first includes the 
“Jatent culture” which is “rarely expressed otherwise than verbally” and is “not 
applied in everyday life’ (p. 172); the second is the “‘manifest culture” which is still 
expressed in the life of the people—verbally and by other means—and which affects 
their adjustments to each other and to other aspects of their present way of life. It 
consists of the things they do which they regard as “‘Makah’ customs” (p. 173). It 
can be seen that these distinctions stem directly from the manner in which the field 
data are handled. 

As has been said earlier, this is a difficult book to fit into any pigeon hole. But | 
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suspect it will be read by many anthropologists and sociologists and that they will 
get from it—and probably for quite different reasons—a considerable measure of stimu- 
lation in their own work. 

MARIAN W. Smitn, London School of Economics and Political Science 


The Upper Stalo Indians of the Fraser Valley, British Columbia. W1tson Durr. (“An- 
thropology in British Columbia, Memoir” 1.) Victoria: British Columbia Provincial 
Museum, Department of Education, 1952. 136 pp., 3 figs., 3 plates, 3 tables, 3 maps. 


This volume is a useful] ethnography of the Coast Salish peoples of the Fraser River 
valley. It is remarkable for its unusually well-organized presentation and for the many 
nterpretative aids it makes available to the reader. When it is considered that here as in 
the case of many other Coast Salish peoples there was an extreme degree of local au 
tonomy and variation and that it has been many years since the culture has existed in 
unything close to its prewhite form or degree of integration, the extent of Duff’s ac 
complishment becomes apparent. 

The results of field work done during the summers of 1949 and 1950 make up the 
bulk of the memoir, which also includes past work in this area. Since the past work 
done has been of so fragmentary a nature, the integration of materials from the early 
1800’s up to the present time would alone make this volume a useful contribution. Duff 
has been meticulous in giving sketches of his informants with estimates of the limita- 
tions of their reliability and in accompanying the information in the text by the initials 
f the informant responsible for the information. He has thus helped the reader to han- 
lle the material critically, at the same time as he has found a method that demonstrates 
hat unity there was in Stalo culture, without oversimplifying the facts of such 
xtreme local and village variation that Stalo individuals felt themselves to be strangers 

all the villages except the few they knew because of very close marriage or kinship 
ties. 

In Coast Salish literature, The Indians of Puget Sound by Hermann Haeberlin and 
Erna Gunther (1930) is the work most closely comparable to Duff’s in form and scope 
Both follow a conventional outline: general and historical data, material culture and 
economic life, social organization, religious life and concepts; neither contains any 
noticeable amount of materials that reveal the people psychologically or humanistical 
ly; both are good solutions to the problem of describing a culture that was comprised of 
many local variations and that ceased to be a going concern at least three generations 
ago. Duff’s presentation is fuller and more useful in every way. 

The Upper Stalo Indians is rich in detailed background material on history, popula- 
tion, intertribal contacts, village and tribal names, and archeological sites. The sum 
maries of past field work in the area and of the various and sometimes conflicting 
conclusions that have been mac concerning the life and history of this people is par 
ticularly valuable. Excellent plates, illustrations, tables, and maps accompany the text 

HELEN Copere, Vassar College 


The Gros Ventres of Montana: Part I, Social Life. REGINA FLANNERY. (“The Catholic 
University of America Anthropological Series,” 15.) Washington, D. C.: The Catho- 
lic University of America Press, 1953. xiii, 221 pp., 3 plates, map. $2.75. 

This monograph is the first comprehensive report based on the field work done by 
the late John M. Cooper on the Ft. Belknap Reservation in 1938, 1939, and 1940, and 
subsequently, by the author, during the summers of 1945 and 1948. It represents, 
therefore, a joint effort on the parts of Cooper and Flannery at the “reconstruction of 
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Gros Ventre life as it had been lived before the disappearance of the buffalo around 
1884” (p. v). The present work, though, is authored singly by Flannery. A second 
volume on Gros Ventre religion, written almost entirely by Ceoper, is shortly to folloy 
we are told, and this latter will complete the documentation. 

The ten chapters of the monograph follow quite a traditional ethnographic pattem 
Chapter I, Historical Background, is a long and valuable summary of the early mater 
als on’the Northern Plains and, more particularly, on the Gros Ventre. Commencing 
with a statement on the probable location of this tribe in the eighteenth century 
Flannery discusses in a second section the period of “Dislocation and Warfare (179 
1830)” (p. 9). At the start of this period, the Gros Ventre were pushed south from 
their Canadian homeland by the allied Assiniboine and Cree, thus beginning upor 
“the most turbulent period of their career” (p. 9). In the early nineteenth century 
the Gros Ventre were shifted about in the Northern Plains region, losing ground rather 
systematically to the Assiniboine, and, ultimately, coming into conflict over territories 
with the Crow. During the second decade of the nineteenth century, the Gros Ventre 
allied themselves with the Arapaho, with whom they hunted and raided for some five 
years. A subsequent fracture with this latter group sent the Gros Ventre again north 
this time to the headwaters of the Snake and Greene Rivers. Finally, in 1832, a Crow 
ambush reduced the Gros Ventre disastrously, sending the demoralized remnants for 
refuge with the Blackfoot. The third period noted, that of Readjustment, from 1830- 
1870, saw the Gros Ventre relatively well placed with but a single active and vigorous 
enemy, the Crow. Finally, in 1855, the Gros Ventre, with the Blackfoot, signed a 
treaty in which both agreed to accept a common hunting territory, and to receive 
$20,000 a year for provisions and $15,000 a year for instruction in agriculture and for 
general education. Subsequent to this agreement, desultory raiding continued as did 
the incursions of the whites. The culmination of the period was the war of 1866-1870 
The last period handled, 1870-1890, saw the end of the buffalo and the establishment 
in 1888 (in another place, 1887 is cited [p. ix]), of the present reservation. 

Chapter II, Tribal Organization, handles the structure and composition of the band, 
the position and nature of the band “chief,” a statement on the companies and the so- 
cieties, and a short section on “sanctions of force’’ (p. 43). Flannery has made a distinc 
tion between the company and the society which clarifies, to some extent, Kroeber’s 
earlier statements. She points to the fact that the companies were groups to which 
the young men of the tribe, between the ages of 16 and 19, could and did belong. Before 
the membership of the company joined one of the two societies, the company met 
informally. Such an organization was held together by “bonds of friendship and ther 
were apparently not a few pairs of ‘inseparable friends’ in each company” (p. 39 
At the time of an agreement among the members of the company, such would ally itself 
to, or join with, one of the two societies. Inasmuch as the societies were of roughly equal 
size, alternation was presumably practised. The societies, on the other hand, corre- 
spond more closely to the military societies of other Plains groups, though, as noted be 
low, the company functioned in some instances as a military society. 

The three age-grades among the Gros Ventre may illustrate this point. Flannery 
indicates that there were “the ‘young men,’ those meeting in companies; the ‘middle- 
aged, mature men,’ whose companies had joined either the Stars or the Wolf-men, and, 
having gone through the Fly Dance, were eligible to vow the other Dances; the ‘old 
men’ who had gone through the Law Enforcer’s Dance and were no longer active in 
the Star and Wolf-men societies, except two of their number, one of whom served as 
announcer in each” (p. 39). The identity of the companies was apparently maintained 
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even after the initiation of the membership into one of the societies, as the company 
often functioned as a police group during a ceremony which one of the members had 
vowed. 

In her discussion of sanctions, Flannery gives seven useful and interesting cases 
vhich illustrate the operation of the sanctions. This device provides a valuable supple 
ment to the more general discussion. 

Chapter III, Necessities of Life, gives a short account of food-getting, the seasonal 
hunting ground, the place of the buffalo and the horse in Gros Ventre economy, and a 
brief note on some aspects of the material culture. This minimal presentation is entirely 
salutary in view of Kroeber’s lengthy account elsewhere. 

Chapter IV presents data on the exchange and distribution of goods, the division of 
abor, and value; Chapter V details war and prestige 

The materials in the last five chapters, respectively on kinship behavior, birth 
and infancy, childhood, marriage, and old age and death are quite useful as ethno 
graphic data. Throughout the work, Flannery has provided, in profusion, verbatim 
statements by informants, and citations of incidents related to her by informants, 
suggesting, thereby, valuable indication of the extent of validity of certain general 
comments. In all reconstructions of this sort, which are certainly hazardous at best 
from a methodological (to say nothing of factual) point of view, the reader is frequently 
enchanted by unqualified assertions, and the “‘past recaptured” becomes the “‘present 
known.”’ The use of such verbatim accounts at least appears to minimize this tendency. 

This work is an altogether admirable one, and an excellent contribution to the scant 
materials on the Gros Ventre. It should certainly be welcomed by studdents of the 
Plains. One might hope, however, that the author will ultimately supplement this 
theoretically somewhat bloodless account with additional materials on the dynamics of 
behavior with which many segments of the discipline seem now to be grappling. 

E. Bitte, The University of Oklahoma 


The Sacred Pipe: Black Elk’s Account of the Seven Rites of the Oglala Sioux. JOSEPH 
Eres Brown. Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1953. xx, 144 pp., 
4 plates. $3.00. 


Black Elk, Hehaka Sapa, an Oglala holy man and keeper of the sacred pipe, already 
known to many through John G. Neihardt’s Black Elk Speaks (New York: Morrow, 
1932), “wished to make a book explaining the religion of the Sioux.’”’ With the help of 
Joseph Epes Brown, and with his son, Benjamin Black Elk, as interpreter, he has done 
so. Brown conscientiously recorded and edited a part of Oglala religious tradition, or 
ganizing the material around the seven major rites in which the sacred pipe is used. 
The book begins with the myth of the gift of the pipe by White Buffalo Cow Woman, 
and then describes in considerable detail each rite. These are the keeping of the soul and 
its release, purification in the sweat lodge, crying for a vision, the Sun Dance, the mak- 
ing of relatives (a peace ceremony), preparing a girl for womanhood, and the sacred 
ball game. Ritual literature is often dull reading, but Brown’s prose is free of archaism 
and pedantry, and conveys a quality of the deepest sincerity. The versions are descrip- 
tive commentaries, interspersed with prayers and invocations; there is no indication of 
the extent to which Brown has rearranged the material as it came from Black Elk. 
The work cannot be compared to renderings such as LaFleche’s Osage rites, or Michel- 
son’s Fox ceremonial texts and translations. Such comparative notes as there are mostly 
call attention to parallels in Christianity, Islam, and Hinduism, and make no reference 
to the long-standing problem of the nature and origin of North American Indian mono- 
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theistic beliefs. Brown apparently did not intend to present Black Elk’s account in 
the context of the ethnology of religion and its controversies. 

In his youth Black Elk had seen much cf the world outside the Dakota country as 
a member of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show. He died in 1950 after a long career in which 
religious experience was a major theme. 


Gorpon W. Hewes, University of Colorad 


The Annals of the Cakchiquels. Translated from the Cakchiquel Maya by Apri) 
Recrnos and Dexia Goetz. And Title of the Lords of Totonicapén. Translated from 
the Quiché text into Spanish by Dionisio Jose Cuonay. English version by Deum 
Goetz. Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1953. viii, 217 pp., 2 plates 
$3.75. 

This is a companion volume to the Popul Vuh, which appeared in the Civilization of 
the American Indian series in 1950. It is an English translation by Delia Goetz of the 
Spanish version by Adrian Recinos published in 1950 by the Fondo de Cultura Eco- 
nomice in Mexico. The two native documents included in the volume are standard 
sources of historical and ethnographic data on the Indians of the highlands of Guatemala 

The Annals of the Cakchiquels is known also as Memorial de Tecpén Alitlén (Brasseur 
de Bourbourg and Gavarrete), Anales de los Xahil (Reynaud), and Memorial de Sololé 
(Recinos). It is an early seventeenth-century native history of the Cakchiquel nation 
covering the period after the dispersal of the tribes from Tuldn until the Spanish 
conquest. Beyond that, it is a record of local events at Solola until 1604. Although it 
begins with the creation of man, it is less concerned with legendary history than the 
Popul Vuh, and is largely an account of the peregrinations of the Cakchiquel tribe and 
its political relations with the Quiché, the Zutuhil, and later with the Aztec. The re- 
viewer is not qualified to judge the original Spanish translation, which often differs from 
earlier versions, but its altogether favorable reception and the high reputation Recinos 
enjoys as a scholar vouch for its quality. It has also the virtue of being a more complete 
translation than any previously published. The English version closely follows the 
Spanish text, but abridges the colonial record, omitting events of merely local interest 

The Titles of the Lords of Totonicapén is a missing document written in Quiché 
in 1554 and known only through Chonay’s translation made in 1834. It is concerned 
with the history of the Quiché until the height of their power, reached under the ruler 
Quikab. The first pages, having to do with Christian legend, are omitted from both 
the Recinos and the Goetz versions. 

A scholarly introduction by Recinos precedes each of the documents, and his 
footnotes add valuable elucidations to the text. Two appendixes included in the Span- 
ish version are omitted in the English. The first ir a genealogy of Quiché rulers taken 
from a letter by Juan de Estrada. The second is a list of publications in or about 
the Cakchiquel, Quiché, and Zutuhil languages. The table of contents is also somewhat 
abridged, but the full bibliography and an index, chiefly of proper names is retained. 

It is clear from the Preface, in which Recinos ascribes literary as well as historic 
merit to the documents, that this edition is designed to reach a wider public than the 
original book in Spanish. The text, however, retains its scholarly precision in trans- 
lation, and the abridgments are for most purposes immaterial. Although specialists 
may prefer the Spanish version, the wide range of interests served by the native docu- 
ments makes the attractive and convenient presentation of them in English a real 
service to a large group of serious scholars as well as to the general reader interested 
in the history of the Americas. 

TATIANA PROSKOURIAKOFF, Carnegie Institution of Washington (Cambridge) 
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Les Elites de Couleur dans une Ville Brésilienne. THALES DE AZEVEDO. Paris: Imprimerie 

Chantenay, UNESCO, 1953. 107 pp., illus. $1.50. 

The author, a native of Bahia and graduate in medicine of its University, where he 
isnow a professor, has here presented the results of nine months’ research and, no doubt, 
a lifetime of more diffuse observation, on the mechanisms of social mobility of the 
Negro population of the historic city, Brazil’s sixth largest (pop. 395,993 in 1950). 
The primary data presented come from unstructured interviews on racial, color, and 
class attitudes with 56 Negroes and mulattos (44 men and 12 women) of the upper 
class. A broad and informed scholarship illuminates the author’s discussion, and the 
picture of Bahia which emerges has a richness and scope not ordinarily to be found in 
so compact a report. The survey explores mobility in marriage, business, politics, 
the army, education, the professions, the arts, sports, and social clubs. It admits and 
describes prejudice. Humanistic rather than analytic in its style, the work suggests that 
the “mechanisms” of mobility are primarily educational (and, by derivation, accultura- 
tive), that the Brazilian (and, archetypically, Bahian) ethos of fair play (“color is a 
simple accident’’) has softened both color and class resistances to normal occupational 
mobility, that “passing” (without the secrecy or the ambivalence of this procedure in 
the U.S.A.) has been a major factor in accommodation, and that the godparent system 
opens opportunities to some Negroes where they would not otherwise exist. The study 
invites comparisons, and one is tempted to wonder whether the author’s happy phrase 
“multiracial class society” does not already describe better the social structure of U.S. 
race relations than the categoric and debatable “caste.” This is not to say, of course, 
that there are not important differences in degree and tone between our system and the 
Bahian. Azevedo has produced a work which is worthy of the growing literature by 
and about Brazilians—perhaps one of the three or four most important foci of anthro 
pological study current outside the English-speaking world. 


M. S. Epmonson, Tulane University 


Chiefs and Gods: Religious and Social Elements in the South Eastern Bantu Kingship. 
Otor Pettersson. (“Studia Theologica Lundensia,” 3.) Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 
1953. 405 pp., 1 map. 30 kronor. 


his study, an academic dissertation, is an “attempt to determine and analyse the 
religious character of the South Eastern Bantu chief which he possesses by standing in 
a certain relation to the gods” (p. 9). These gods primarily are the ancestral spirits, 
but they include supreme beings that are only partially ancestral in character, or per- 
haps reinterpretations, under foreign stimulation, of the ancestral spirits; and “sky 
gods,” even more vaguely conceived of and less definitely characterizable. 

The area covered is the eastern part of the African continent, south of the Zambezi, 
and the tribal groups surveyed are the Nguni cluster (Xosa tribes, Zulu, Swazi), the 
Thonga tribes, the Sotho-Tswana, and the Venda and Shona groups. 

Synoptic descriptions of the social organization of the various groups, with special 
emphasis on the position of the chief, serve as a general background for the analysis of 
the religious system and the chief’s role in the ancestral cult and ceremonies. Some 
of the practices involve magic, in which the chief remains at the top of the hierarchy, 
although he actually may not be a magician, for the ancestors are also the givers of 
magic, and the chief, in tribal matters, is the intermediary between the living mem- 
bers of his tribe and the spirits of his ancestors, who continue, in modified form, their 
participation in tribal affairs. 


Ancestor worship clearly is the predominant, if not the exclusive, form of native 
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religion in this area, and its manifestation in the tribe follows the same pattern as jy 
the family. 


As the father of the family has his authority from the ancestors because he is regarded as the 
transition link between the dead, i.e. the family ancestral gods and the living members of the 
family, so the chief of the clan or the tribe is regarded as the connecting link between the living 
members of the clan or the tribe and the dead chiefs, i.e. the national ancestral gods. He represents 
the tribe and the members approach the national gods through him as intermediator [p. 229 


The chief holds a similar position with reference to the supreme beings that ar 
worshiped as the remotest or reinterpreted ancestral spirits, but Pettersson could not 
establish conclusively any relation between the tribal leader and those supreme being; 
that are said to be “of a purely heavenly character” (p. 310), viz., the sky-gods. 

Other studies, as Pettersson recognizes, have described the chief’s position among 
these groups from points of orientation different from the one taken here. The chief is 
custodian of the land, has much authority over the food supply and has been regarde 
as the tribal food provider; he is the military leader and highest authority in matters of 
law; he controls the greatest amount of wealth; and, when one considers the familial 
pattern to which the tribal organization conforms, he is seen to be “father’’ of the trib 
Thus, the sources of his prestige and authority are multiple, and all these factors must 
be examined for a complete analysis and understanding of his role. Pettersson, whik 
not ignoring other components, argues “that the South Eastern Bantu chieftainship 
ultimately is founded on a religious basis, i.e. it has a sacred character” (p. 356). This 
he concludes, is because “the chief’s authority is . . . founded on the fact that he is 
regarded as the representative of the national ancestor gods, i.e. the dead chiefs” (p 
363). He demonstrates rather conclusively that the chief’s position, although not one of 
absolute authority, involves much that is distinctively sacred; but it very well may be 
disputable that the sacred, when compared with the secular, is ultimate, or is the basis 
from which all the other elements are derived. In this region, the ordinary pater familias 
is also the principal religious functionary in his family. It does not follow that his 
sacerdotal office makes him head of the kinship group, as the reverse undoubtedly is 
possible, for he is the genealogical head. The two positions are interrelated, without 
the one’s being necessarily the cause of the other. 

The analysis, nevertheless, brings together a wide range of data, and in this respect 
it makes a genuine contribution to the social anthropology of the groups studied, al- 
though to some extent it reflects a theological bias. 

Some of the sources used are much less reliable than others, and they might have 
been employed with greater discrimination. Kidd’s Essential Kaffir, for example, does 
not rank with Junod’s Life of a South African Tribe. A few of the expository statements 
are contradictory and, perhaps owing to Pettersson’s having translated his work into 
English, some of the sentences are not clear or in conformity with standard usage 
These, however, are not sufficiently numerous to detract seriously from the study. 

MARK HANNA WATKINS, Howard University 


Sukuma Law and Custom. Hans Cory. Foreword by J. P. Morretr. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1953. xxiii, 194 pp., map. $3.50. 

The recording of African customs has been a matter of considerable interest, ever 
since it was started by the Hova kings as early as 1828. However, controversies keep 
raging on its most fundamental aspects, even on the question of whether custom really 
is law after all. Most anthropologists say yes, most law experts deny it. Hans Cory, 
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in all this turmoil, holds a unique position. A government “sociologist” in Tanganyika, 
he records customs for practical purposes but keeps scholarship always in his mind. 
After a first experience with the Bahaya, he now deals with the Wasukuma, a patrilineal 
tribe of one million people, without political unity. In olden days the native chiefs 
were assisted by all available elders in the performance of their judicial functions. The 
so-called “‘indirect rule’”’ today restricts the numbér of assessors and attaches to each 
court a literate and all-powerful “‘clerk.”” Recording becomes indispensable, because the 
community is deprived of its traditional check over the judiciary, a situation which, 
to law experts, makes all the difference between custom and law. 

Hans Cory does not discuss such difference, but neither is he the type of law expert 
who refuses all discussion. His commentary is very stimulating and sometimes even 
provocative, and many Wasukuma no doubt will take the same pleasure, in reading his 
634 articles of law, that Frenchmen once took in reading their old customs for the first 
time presented in the limpid text of Code Napoleon. 

The first chapter is devoted exclusively to bridewealth. The author states that 
“its main function is to determine the status of children,” and he relates the collec*ive 
responsibility of the family in this field to the relation between the family and the 
children rather than the partners in marriage. Ancestor worship also is mentioned as an 
nfluence, but the reviewer here would like to register his opinion that the impact of 
religion on African cultures usually is overrated. From the chapters on marriage and 
divorce, the Sukuma woman appears remarkably free. Her consent is indispensable to 
the two most common forms of marriage, and divorce usually is initiated by her 
\dultery seldom causes divorce, the trouble here being that claims for compensation 
are rather easily accepted. In case of divorce, the children always go to their father, 
ind they adapt themselves easily to the love of others than their mother 

Land ownership is based on occupation, a system meeting with all the approval of 
the author, but it is difficult to understand how he can find in it an obstacle to the 
creation of a caste system (p. 135) and at the same time record the existence of a land 
owning aristocracy (p. 114). 

The recording of customs necessarily calls for compromises, but it is the only way 
of learning something definite about African law. Hans Cory did the job well and it is 
now to be hoped that future controversy will make him unearth more of his case materi 
al than could be included in this short book, whose very excellence makes the reader ask 
for more 

JEAN ComHaireE, Seton Hall University (South Orange, New Jersey) 


The Palm-Wine Drinkard and His Dead Palm-Wine Tapster in the Dead’s Town. Amos 
Tutvoia. New York: Grove Press, 1953. 130 pp. $2.75. 


This book is by a West African whose schooling started when he was fourteen and 
lasted for six years before he joined the West African Air Corps as a metal worker 
After his demobilization he found “ . . . when a post was vacant, about one hundred 
persons would rush there. For this reason, it was hard for me before I obtained this 
unsatisfactory job which I am still carrying on at present.” 

Whether it is folktale, fantasy, or novel (as the dust jacket insists) is beside the 
point. What is certain is that its charm and grace of language are incomparable. It 
opens: 

Iwas a palm-wine drinkard when I was a boy ten years of age. I had no other work more than 
to drink palm-wine in my life. In those days we did not know other money, except COWRIES, 
so that everything was very cheap, and my father was the richest man in our town. 
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My father got eight children and I was the eldest among them, all the rest were hard workers, 
but I myself was an expert palm-wine drinkard. . . . But when my father noticed that I could not 
do any work more than to drink, he engaged an expert palm-wine tapster for me; he had no other 
work more than to tap palm-wine every day. 

But after fifteen years of faithful service, the palm-wine tapster fell out of a tree 
and died “‘as a result of injuries.” No tapster, no palm-wine. So the journey to Dead’s 
Town to find the tapster and bring him back to his job begins. If any reader of this 
journal has never been on the road to Dead’s Town or to the town itself he would do 
well to have a look at this guide beforehand. It is not an easy road, but with courage 
it is passable. 

English is a culture and a language which some people have been learning for some 
years now. If this is a good sample of what will become of them, the future is in excellent 
hands indeed. Meanwhile, students of acculturation will be interested in what happens 
to West African folktales after six years of schooling and a spell in the Air Corps, 
students of language and literature will find the processes of blending worth studying, 
while any reader of English of any background will find the book a sheer delight. 

Davip M. ScHNEIDER, Harvard University 


Blood-Brothers: An Ethno-Sociological Study of the Institutions of Blood-Brotherhood 
with Special Reference to Africa. Harry TEGNAEUS. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1952. 182 pp. $12.00. 


The two forms of ritual kinship which seem to have attracted most attention are 
the parent-godparent relationship (compadrazgo) in Latin America and blood brother- 
hood in Africa. Each suggests interesting historical problems, but perhaps the more 
rewarding approach would be a comparison of the two types of interpersonal ties. The 
functions they perform are more alike than the respective ritual idioms that weld the 
relationships. The author does not attempt this comparison, but he makes it more feasi- 
ble by assembling the known African data. Blood brotherhood is “a pact or alliance 
established between two, or occasionally several, persons by a ritual act in which the 
participants usually mix and swallow each other’s blood.” 

Instances of the blood pact are not confined to Africa. This the author shows in his 
initial chapter, citing recorded instances from Europe and Asia. The practice is notably 
scarce in aboriginal North America. But its richest development occurs in Africa; a 
distribution map shows over two hundred occurrences on that continent. For conven- 
ience of presentation, Tegnaeus divides Africa into four gross segments including 
Madagascar, proceeding from tribe to tribe and from source to source, summarizing 
and sometimes quoting extensively. His library research is supplemented by replies to 
letters of inquiry. The author draws attention to variant types of blood pacts which 
have been known previously but not much considered: pacts between man and woman 
at marriage, occurring mainly in the south and west and in Madagascar; and blood 
rites performed at group initiations, occurring particularly in the Congo and the north- 
west. 

The book is prefaced by some paragraphs stating what Robertson Smith, Frazer, 
Westermarck, Hocart, Firth, and others have had to say on the significance of the blood 
pact. By way of summarizing his data, Tegnaeus briefly takes sides on several issues 
generated by previous scholars. One of the questions he elects to raise is whether blood 
brotherhood is identical to kinship or something different. He holds it to be different in 
native estimation, accepting the argument that the notion of blood as the basis of kin- 
ship (consanguinity) is not an African but a Western idea and thus “unprimitive.” It 
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is also distinguished sociologically, as Evans-Pritchard has pointed out for the Azande, 
since it often serves social functions alien to kinship. Even though the bond generally 
erects an incest barrier between a man and the sister or daughter of his blood brother 
(the Azande are an exception in this regard), the pact variously serves to conclude 
peace, seal an alliance, establish a commercial relationship, gain harmless trespass in 
hostile territory. Another issue he cites is whether the blood used in the rite is the vehi- 
cle of the binding spell or merely the material element of a magical act; he favors the 
latter alternative. 

The chief value of the study is not to be found in its rather timid and unproductive 
conclusions but in the exhaustive compilation of cases which comprises the bulk of this 
handsomely printed tome. Tegnaeus does little to view blood brotherhood in the larger 
framework of ritual kinship, and he scarcely takes advantage of his material to illumi- 
nate more general problems concerning the forms and properties of social and political 
systems, but the scholar who does venture to confront problems of this order will find 
himself indebted to the author for his considerable efforts in sifting out blood brother- 
hood descriptions from the discursive literature on native Africa. 

BENJAMIN D. PAuL, Harvard University 


La céte du Cameroun dans histoire et la cartographie des origines a l’annexion Allemande 
J. Boucuaup. (“Mémoires de l'Institut Francais d’Afrique Noire, Centre du Cam 
eroun,” 5.) Paris, 1952. 212 pp., 11 figs., 8 plates, 2 maps. 

Fr. Bouchaud, in the first of two essays, entitled “The Cameroons Coast in History, 
from [the Earliest Accounts] down to the German Annexation (1884),” deals with texts 
relating to the exploration of the coast of West Africa in general, but primarily to the 
discovery of the Cameroons region, from the Cross River to Corisco, and including the 
islands of Fernando Po, St. Thomas and Prince, anticipating somewhat his second essay 
by frequent references to contemporary maps (and a certain number of reasonable 
inferences therefrom). His second, ‘““The Cameroons According to the Early Maps,” 
is little more than an annotated catalog, ‘“‘which we do not pretend to be exhaustive,” 
of maps up to the middle of the eighteenth century, a date difficult to justify as a limit 
on other than purely aesthetic grounds, since, as Bouchaud states plainly, it was not 
till after the middle of the nineteenth century that the Cameroons coast was “defini- 
tively’ mapped. (Though the early maps profusely reproduced by Bouchaud are greatly 
appreciated for a variety of reasons including the aesthetic, his failure to reproduce 
any comprehensive map from the crucial period 1800-1884 is likely to inconvenience 
many readers seriously.) 

It should be pointed out that the work is addressed, by implication at least, to a 
fairly wide and unspecialized public (“{au] public francais . . . aux lecteurs francais,” 
no less). Because it is a pioneer effort, however, those American and British scholars 
specially interested in the field should not neglect it. And when all this has been said, 
it must be stressed that as a whole Bouchaud’s volume suffers badly from a naive and 
outdated viewpoint in ethnological matters (“On retrouve méme le type juif tres net 
chez les pasteurs Foulbé’”’), and from a kind of aimless antiquarianism, disciplined 
(apparently) by personal taste alone. 

H. D. Gunn, University of Connecticut 


Four Centuries of European Jewelry. ERNLE Braprorp. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1953. 226 pp., illus. $12.00. 


The content of this book may well be of interest to anthropologists concerned with 
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material culture. Although the study is directed to collectors and students of jewelry, 
one of its purposes is to indicate the changes of fashion in the mainstream of European 
jewelry from the sixteenth century to the present. Initially, the antecedents of this 
jewelry from Mesopotamian through Renaissance times are surveyed. Then chapters 
are devoted to the characteristics of the jewelry of various areas for each century from 
the sixteenth to the twentieth, inclusive. Political, economic, technical, and taste factors 
affecting jewelry are noted. Several chapters are concerned primarily with the tech- 
niques of jewelers. The book contains a useful glossary and many plates depicting 
jewelry. The phenomena are derived from private and public collections, mostly British. 

The study offers generalizations that at times seem inadequate from the viewpoint 
of social scientists. In fact, it unintentionally emphasizes the need for more anthro- 
pological analyses of European culture over the centuries. The lack of mastery of the 
substantive matter for this complex area of the world has been a deterrent, but material 
culture might prove a field of inquiry through which anthropologists could make a real 
contribution. For instance, it seems probable that studying datable European culture 
might shed more light on the rates of change in material as contrasted with nonmaterial 
culture. Also, through documentary research plus material-culture analysis, more might 
be learned about a sometimes neglected aspect of anthropology—namely, the structure 
of man’s relationships to the things created by men and used in society. Bradford’s 
study provides data and insight useful in such inquiries. 


Harvey C. Moore, American University 


Some Aspects of Czech Culture. ALois JiRASEK. Trans. by RicHarp Neuse. (‘‘Behavior 
Science Translations.”) New Haven: Human Relations Area Files, Inc., 1953. 
Pp. 392-437, illus. $1.00. 


This work, originally published in Vienna in 1894 under the title Charakter, Sagen, 
Trachien, Orisanlagen und Woknungen der Slaven, was actually the first part, on Bohe- 
mia, of a larger work on the Austro-Hungarian monarchy “in Wort und Bild.” It would 
be hard to say that the collection is irreplaceable, since any good Czech collection, or com- 
bination of Czech, Slovak, and German—such is found at the Webster Branch of the 
New York Public Library, originally collated and gathered by the Czechoslovaks of 
Manhattan’s Yorkville—contains much more. However, the element of translation, 
HRAF coding for convenient comparison with other regional folk cultures, and current 
publication cheaply are praiseworthy to say the least. The present volume is merely 
the twenty-eighth item of the HRAF section on Czechoslovakia. Those interested in 
European folk cultures, with millions of representatives and their descendants still in 
the villages of the continent or on these shores, can warmly applaud the whole enter- 
prise. 

The field work ranged, apparently, from the area around Pilsen in western Bohemia, 
and sections of southern and eastern Bohemia as well; it would be misleading to assume 
that it accounts for Slovakia, or Czechoslovakia, in general. The topics cover what 
would today be called aspects of social personality, history, the handicrafts, myth and 
folktale, certain religious beliefs, regional costumes, village and house ground plan, 
and random data on social and political organization. All of these items are descrip- 
tively handled without the modern concern for context or analysis. The lack of analysis 
and the random observations are designed to inform with some facts, not truly to illumi- 
nate. One is reminded of Emily G. Balch’s larger work, Our Slavic Fellow Citizens, 
published in 1910, also based in part on observations in Czech villages (among others), 
but also richer in comparisons with other western Slavic groups, Hungarians, and Serbo- 
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Croatians. Such works as these are obviously the kind of research items which cannot 
be used alone, are far from definitive, but in the present phase of middle European stud- 
ies contain useful source data of an ethnographic sort. In the present compilation of 
items, folktales and costumes receive the most detailed treatment. As a matter of fact, 
the folktales are more revealing of family dynamics and social psychology, when 
checked with other data from other sources, than the adjectival treatment of national 
character, so labeled, that opens the book. 

The Behavior Science Translations are an important effort which can make avail- 
able a wealth of information on folk, and literate, cultures. The choice of materials for 
translation is a crucial point. 

Marvin K. Oper, Cornell University Medical College (New York City) 


Les rites de chasse chez les peuples sibériens. EVELINE Lot-Fatcx. (“L’Espéce humaine’ 
collection.) Paris: Gallimard, 1953. 232 pp. 

All those who are interested in Siberian ethnography and who de not read Russian 
will welcome this excellent monograph. It must be praised on two scores: the wealth of 
information obtained from old and recent Russian sources and the elegance and sobriety 
of the style. It is seldom that compilations and synthesis of scattered data are presented 
in such an agreeable form. 

After a discussion of the role of hunting in the economic life of the various Siberian 
tribes, the author draws a general picture of Siberian religious systems in so far as 
they relate to game animals. Her study of the “masters of the wild animals” and of the 
spirits as protectors of the different species constitutes a good introduction to the actual 
subject of the book: hunting magic. She follows the hunter from the moment he plans to 
go into the forest to kill animals or set traps to the moment he returns with his quarry. 
The interpretation of the rites, which is presented with considerable caution, may 
be described as “functionalist,” in the sense that the whole cultural complex is always 
kept in mind and easy rationalizations are avoided. 

There is no need to stress the importance of such a book for the specialists on North 
and South America. The author is well aware of the striking similarities in the hunting 
magic and rituals of the Siberian tribes and those of the American Indians. She also 
points out the survival in Europe of attitudes and usages which are obviously identical 
with those which have been described in Siberia. Her discussion of certain practices 
observed by prehistoric people of Europe and which have been explained in the light 
of Siberian ethnology is characterized by good sense and a critical mind. In short, this 
is a good and useful reference book. 

ALFRED tTRAUX, UNESCO (Paris) 


China’s Gentry: Essays in Rural-Urban Relations. Hs1ao-TunG FEI. Revised and edited 
by MARGARET PARK REDFIELD, with six life-histories by YuNG-TEH CHow and an 
introduction by RoBpert REDFIELD. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953 
v, 290 pp. $5.75. 

Fei Hsiao-tung will be remembered as the author of two quite definitive and infor- 
mative works on rural China. Trained under Malinowski at London, Fei returned to 
China to take up his lifework there as teacher, critic, and investigator. His interests, 
so far as this reviewer knows, have never gone beyond his homeland. As a result, he 
becomes himself a fascinating personality—a Malinowskian anthropologist and a classi 
cal Confucian scholar rolled into one. It cannot be said that the present book is particu- 
larly instructive; its interest lies rather in its documentary worth, in its reflection of 
Fei’s own paradoxical background. 
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When, in 1948, the Redfields were at Tsinghua University in Peiping, they renewed 
their acquaintance with the scholarly Fei and became aware of articles which he had 
been contributing to Chinese newspapers on the subject of rural-urban relations in a 
changing China. A rough translation of these was given to Mrs. Redfield by the author 
himself. She has polished and edited the essays, done some quite painstaking and wholly 
creditable research in tracking down Fei’s classical allusions, and presented the finished 
book. It is worth noting that Fei himself has not seen the completed edition. He re- 
mains out of contact with his Western colleagues behind the Bamboo Curtain. 

China’s Gentry divides itself into two parts, the first consisting of the seven essays 
which Fei originally published in Chinese newspapers, the second of six brief life-his- 
tories of gentry individuals compiled by Chow Yung-teh. To comment on the two 
sections in order, Fei, in his treatment, seeks to offer a social-historical appraisal of 
the landed scholar class, that segment of Chinese society which since the Han Dynasty 
has upheld social tradition and has kept the sophisticated Confucian morality to the 
fore. It was to the scholar-knight, the forerunners of the Chinese gentry, that Confucius 
and his successors directed so much of their aphorisms; Fei, ever the Confucian scholar, 
combines in his social evaluation the Chinese classics with Malinowskian functionalism 
and finds his social keystone in the gentry class. 

In his essays, Fei seeks first to define the gentry and their social position in imperial 
China. He indicates the kind of political and social structure which characterized China 
of the past, demonstrating how it came that the scholar, with his traditional moralistic 
learning, occupied a position between ruler and peasantry and served to effect a balance 
between the leaders and the led. Imperial China, structured in this way, had become a 
wholly stable society. In this appraisal, Fei offers nothing new; he is defending a point 
of view which he had earlier expressed to the West (cf. American Journal of Sociology 
52 [1946]:1-17). The integrated society of the past then became subject to change. 
It is the failure to achieve an integration of Western civilization, or more specifically, 
its aspects of industrialized urbanism, or at least, the delay in doing so, which in Fei’s 
opinion creates new social cleavages and problems. He shows, for example, that the new 
technology, the rise of the city of the European type which supplants the traditional 
garrison and market town, are factors tending to disrupt the older rural-urban balance. 
One interesting point which Fei makes in this connection relates to the railroad system 
which, in moving north and south, breaks the traditional east-west movements along 
the river valleys. As Redfield’s introduction stresses, Fei’s concern over modernism in 
China sheds light on contemporary political behavior and aids the understanding of the 
present social unrest. 

But in general these are points which have been made elsewhere and in greater de- 
tail than in these brief essays. To this reviewer, the chief interest and charm of this book 
lie in the fact that it is not directed to the Western reader; these were studies written in 
Chinese, by an erudite Chinese, for a Chinese public. Lacking Mrs. Redfield’s editorial 
treatment and explanation, the translation of Fei’s essays could have little meaning 
except to a Sinologist, and even then, the original text would require consultation. The 
editor has attempted to trace each classical reference and to interpret each subtle 
literary allusion which characterizes the prose of the educated Chinese. Mrs. Redfield 
is to be complimented for her own careful research in preparing this translation for a 
non-Chinese public. 

More than this, however, it is both gratifying and encouraging to note Fei’s con- 
tinued dependence on Chinese classical erudition. Whatever his present politics—he has 
elected to remain in Red China—one detects in his writings the threads of both Taoist 
anarchy and a belief in the Confucian natural order. It is perhaps promising to note that 
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there are those who can write and those who can read in the Chinese classical sense 
and can so remain faithful to the core of Chinese tradition. An ordered Chinese society 
existed for 2,000 years. To be sure, it had its ups and downs. If the present era finds 
China in one of the “downs,” essays such as these by Fei might indicate that the 
force of Chinese civilization is still so strong that the nation may one day emerge again 
as an independent cultural entity. 

The second half of China’s Gentry is considerably less impressive. It consists of bio- 
graphical statements on various gentry: a scholar, a military commander, a bureaucrat, 
a merchant, a gang leader and terrorist, and a reformer. These sketches were added 
ostensibly to furnish examples of patterns of gentry behavior. In effect, however, they 
merely add bulk to the volume. Chow collected them in the course of a census research 
study conducted by Tsinghua University in Yiinnan province during World War II 
No particular method appears to have been used in the collection of the life-history 
data; the subjects themselves were interviewed as well as their friends, associates, and 
family members. Again, the approach suggests Confucian morality and appears to 
reflect what an educated Chinese might look for in a biographical study. Remembering 
that the interviewer was probably hemmed in by the various restrictions imposed by 
social code and polite usage, it is not unexpected that the resulting treatment is rather 
gently descriptive. As the editor remarks, the West knows China largely through inter 
pretations by Westernized Chinese. These are accounts of presumably unacculturated 
individuals. But the life-histories withhold too much; there was evident anxiety to 
avoid giving offense in the interview situation. 

In summary, this is interesting reading. It gives a number of promising insights 
into Chinese culture, but by no means can it be considered a landmark. 

Rosert F. Spencer, University of Minnesota 


Report on a Melanau Sago Producing Community in Sarawak. H. S. Morris. (‘Colonial 
Research Studies,”’ 9.) London: Her Majesty’s Stationary Office for the Colonial 
Office, 1953. vi, 184 pp., illus. 11s 6d. 

The Chinese of Sarawak: A Study of Social Structure. Ju-K’ANG T’rEN. (‘‘Monographs 
on Social Anthropology,” 12.) London: The London School of Economics and 
Political Science, 1953. 91 pp., 3 maps. 18/-d. 


These reports are two in an increasingly longer series of anthropological, historical, 
linguistic, legal, etc., studies in British colonial areas around the world sponsored by the 
Colonial Social Science Research Council, assisted in part by grants from Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds. Anthropologists, especially those with area specializa 
tions, will find the published reports of these studies of considerable interest. Since so 
many of these publications appear in relatively inaccessible sources, the best method of 
keeping in touch with them is through the annual report of the Council to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. Most of these studies have an “applied” slant, and their 
results will presumably be used in the formulation and carrying out of administrative 
and colonial policy. However, the mandates have (fortunately) been so phrased as to 
allow the individual to present his material in expanded form, thus making these 
reports of considerably more interest and importance to anthropologists outside the 
narrow circle of specialists in colonial areas and problems. 

Morris, an anthropologist trained at the University of London, was in Sarawak from 
1948 until 1950. His report is based on a study of the population of Medong, a village 
on the Oya River in the Melanau Coastal District of Sarawak. The author’s task was 
to study and report on three interrelated aspects of Melanau culture: the dependence 
of village economic patterns on the production and sale of a single commodity, i.e., 
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sago flour; the dynamics of pagan socioreligious patterns under the influence of Moslem 
beliefs and practices; and the dynamics of a traditionally class-stratified society in the 
face of modern economic and political conditions. In the course of presenting these 
data the author gives much solid ethnographic material on the various Melanau groups 
along the eastcentral coast of Sarawak, together with a wealth of statistical data remi- 
niscent of Firth’s Tikopia and Malay fishing village studies. 

The Chinese of Sarawek is another contribution to the growing literature on the 
overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia. It is especially noteworthy since it is a firsthand 
field study of an overseas Chinese community by a Chinese anthropologist. The author, 
Professor of Anthropology in Chekiang University, spent thirteen months in 1948 and 
1949 in Sarawak studying changes in traditional customs and values and the emergence 
of factionalism and class differences. The study is set against the broader problem of 
the role of the overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia’s present period of rapid social and 
economic change. 

FRANK M. LEBar, Yale University 


Raroia: Happy Island of the South Seas. BENGT DANTELSSON. Chicago: Rand McNally 
and Co., 1953. 304 pp. $4.50. 


This is a South Sea idyll, in the good old tradition that goes back at least to Melville. 
South Sea islands have their points as a refuge from our culture, or an interlude between 
exposures to it; otherwise this tradition could not have grown and lasted as it has. 

Danielsson first saw Raroia from the raft Kon-Tiki, shortly before it ended its illus- 
trious career on the reef there. The chief invited him back, and he came, bringing his 
wife along. While the account of their year on the atoll lacks the literary distinction of 
some of its predecessors, it is lively, straightforward, and nowhere falsified by romanti- 
cism. Its most distinctive characteristic seems to be portrayal of a life conspicuously 
acculturated on the surface—store clothes, corrugated iron roofs, and so on—but hardly 
touched underneath by civilization and its discontents. Acculturation here has removed 
the grim side of old Polynesian life, with its wars and cannibalism, but without introduc- 
ing the grim side of ours. 


E. G. Burrows, University of Connecticul 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Salvage Archeology in the Chama Valley, New Mexico. Assembled by FRED WENDORF. 
(“Monographs of the School of American Research,” 17.) Santa Fe, 1953. xii, 124 
pp., 23 figs., 47 plates, 6 tables. 


Welcome evidence of the measures being taken co-operatively by research institu- 
tions and the government to rescue cultural evidence from floodwaters of new reservoirs 
has been assembled by Fred Wendorf in this report on new Chama Valley investigations. 
With the aid of a National Park Service contract and student labor from the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, the Museum of New Mexico excavated portions of two pueblos, 
Leaf Water and Te’ewi, both down river from Po-shu-ouinge, the pueblo investigated 
by J. A. Jeancon in 1919 (Excavations in the Chama Valley, New Mexico, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 81 [1923]). 

The report includes sections on physiographic environment by Ralph A. Luebben 
and David Brugge, a brief history of the Chama Basin by Albert H. Schroeder, the Leaf 
Water site report by Ralph A. Luebben, the Te’ewi site report by Fred Wendorf, and 
appendixes on fabrics by Irene Emery and Earl H. Morris and on human skeletal re- 
mains by Erik K. Reed. 
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In the final conclusions, Wendorf demonstrates that from the thirteenth to the six- 
teenth centuries Pueblo occupation in the Chama Valley was established, reached a 
florescence, and abruptly receded, due possibly to attack, as indicated by conflagrations 
and incidences of slain inhabitants at Po-shu-ouinge and Te’ewi. The presence of cul- 
tural and somatic trait contacts with tribes living in the central Plains and the non- 
Pueblo character of pre-thirteenth-century Chama Valley habitation serves to define 
the occupation of this area. 

Both text and illustrations are well presented, except for the omission of either a 
drawing or photograph of the all-important Kiva 1 wreckage at Te’ewi. 

Joun L. Correr, National Park Service (Washington, D.C.) 


Tlatilco and the Pre-Classic Cultures of the New World. Murtet Nok Porter. (“Viking 
Fund Publications in Anthropology,” 19.) New York: Wenner-Gren Foundation 
for Anthropological Research, Inc., 1953. 104 pp., 16 figs., 14 plates. $2.50. 


In this important and stimulating study new archeological materials from Mexico 
are described very briefly, and compared with data from sites in Mesoamerica, the 
Andes, and the southeastern United States. The author attempts to show that signifi- 
cant similarities link the first two of these areas on a Pre-Classic (Formative) time 
horizon. 

Tlatilco, on the outskirts of Mexico City, has produced specimens for museums and 
collectors for many years, but not until 1947-51 were systematic excavations under 
taken in a cluster of 203 burials hitherto undisturbed. Porter examined Tlatilco speci- 
mens in Mexican collections as well as the new material dug up by the Instituto 
Nacional de Anthropologia e Historia. In ten pages she describes “Significant Elements 
of Tlatilco Culture,” with emphasis on the pottery, identifying four “‘wares” (incised, 
painted, red-zoned, and excised) and several distinctive traits (rocker-stamping, a 
feline motif, decorated rims, spouts, and annular supports). These traits, plus clay 
stamps and figurines, form the basis for most of the comparisons, though other traits 
get incidental mention. While detailed ceramic description was not Porter’s main pur- 
pose, it is nevertheless unfortunate that the data presented are sketchy in the extreme. 
A full report on Tlatilco will be a document of major importance. 

In the comparative section of the report (pp. 44-86) resemblances in traits are traced 
wherever found in horizons of possible contemporaneity. Due to the incompleteness 
of our knowledge of the Formative in the regions dealt with, the comparisons are neces- 
sarily spotty. In the southeastern United States, especially, traits are selected from 
sites and “cultures” covering a wide span in time, and some of the sources used are 
already superseded. 

The Mesoamerican-Andean comparisons are more satisfactory. Porter states, “I 
have become convinced that the similarities of the materials in the two areas are of such 
a nature that they can be explained only by postulating some historical connections. 
The center of origin of these traits and the routes of travel by which contact took 
place, remain matters of speculation . . . ” (p. 87). It is in the Chavin of Peru that the 
largest number of common features is identified: monochrome pottery, scarcity of 
vessel supports, zone and panel decoration with punched, incised, excised, and stamped 
technics, rocker stamping, effigy vessels, stirrup spouts, whistling jars, the feline motif, 
masks, mirrors, and the concept of dualism. “One is impressed by the occurrence of 
all these traits in a tightly knit complex in both centers of high culture in Nuclear 
America” (p. 89). Unfortunately, Porter accepts uncritically the contemporaneity of 
material from a number of sites, some of which may reflect the persistence of a Chavin 
“tradition” rather than fitting into a “tightly knit” Chavin period. Also, it should be 
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noted that there is nothing in Chavin or elsewhere in the Andean Formative to match 
the figurines of Mexico. Nevertheless, other parallels are numerous and impressive, and 
significant contacts may indeed have occurred between Mesoamerica and the Andes. 

Within Mesoamerica Porter emphasizes: (1) the presence of the “Olmec style”’ at 
Tlatilco and possible early intrusions of Gulf Coast traits into the Valley of Mexico, 
and (2) the resemblances between Tlatilco pottery and that from the Playa de los Muer- 
tos in Honduras. She also points out the lack of archeological evidence for connections 
in the isthmian area. 

In dating Tlatilco the author was handicapped by the absence of any extensive 
evaluations of the Mexico radiocarbon dates at the time she wrote. Without citing 
the actual dates, she dismisses them because they would make Tlatilco as old as or 
older than Early Zacatenco; on typological grounds she places it, instead, just prior 
to late Zacatenco and early Ticoman. She might have noted that the Formative as a 
whole is placed, on the bases of these dates, in the general range of 1500 to 500 B.C., 
thus in general strengthening her South American comparisons and weakening those 
with the southeastern U.S. 

A few careless errors mar the production of this work. All in all, this report will be 
of great interest to those concerned with the broad problems of New World prehistory. 
In particular, it whets the appetite for a full report on Tlatilco and for further study of 
this postulated common cultural base for the New World high cultures. 

RIcHARD B. Woopsury, Columbia University 


Tonala, Mexico: An Archeological Survey. EDWIN FERDON, JR. (‘‘“Monographs of the 
School of American Research,” 16.) Santa Fe, 1953. xvi, 126 pp., 17 figs., 24 plates, 
5 maps. $0.00. 


Ferdon has presented the future excavators of Tonala ruin with their preliminary 
maps, notes, and photographs in published form in this report, which is based on field 
surveys made in 1937 and 1949. Tonala is located in the foothills at the edge of the Paci- 
fic Coastal Plain in the south Mexican state of Chiapas. The report includes a map, 
drawings and photographs of many structures, and a description of the seventy struc- 
tures, various stelae, altars, and other monuments which form the five ruin groups of 
the site. In the field the various structures were cleared, photographed, sketched and 
described, but no excavation was attempted. From the evidence of architectural features 
and art forms Ferdon concludes that Tonal4 probably represents a local cultural de- 
velopment, which came at various times under influence from the Central Mexican 
Highlands, southern Veracruz, and Tabasco, the lowland Maya, and southwestern 
Guatemala. The site appears to have been occupied continuously from late Middle 
Culture times until its abandonment early in the Late Classic period. Surveys such as 
that reported here require hard work, and this report is an excellent example of how 
valuable such work can be, once published, even when unaccompanied by evidence de- 
rived from excavation or surface collections. 

J. Cuarres KE Southern Illinois University 


Chichen Itza: Architectural Notes and Plans. Kart Ruprer ~. (“Carnegie Institution of 
Washington,” 595.) Washington, D.C., 1952. vi, 169 pp., 151 figs., 1 map. $4.25 
p.b., $4.85 c.b. 


Although modestly presented as “notes and plans,” this is a report of considerable 
importance, adding significantly to our knowledge of this great Yucatecan site. Ruppert 
systematically lists some 165 structures (mostly “temples,” but including ball courts, 
a sweat bath, etc.), locates each on a large-scale map of the site, refers to all previous 
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publications on each structure, and for the majority presents a plan and a summary of 
construction details, state of preservation, and extent of excavation, if any. There are 
thus about 120 building plans, some with sections and elevations, affording even the 
hasty reader a vivid panorama of the architecture of Chichen Itza. Where comprehen- 
sive reports are already published, as for the Caracol, the Monjas, the Temple of the 
Warriors, and others, no plans or other details are included here. Well over 100 gravure 
illustrations, beautifully reproduced, show details of masonry, sculpture, etc., mainly 
from the less well-known parts of the site. A report by George Vaillant on excavations 
in 1926 at “Station No. 13” (Temple of the Initial Series and House of the Phalli) 
forms a six-page appendix; also appended is a short excerpt from E. H. Thompson’s 
manuscript report of excavations in 1899-1900. 

A valuable section of this volume is Ruppert’s lucid and too-brief Introduction, 
summarizing the chief characteristics of the structures of the Maya-Chichen period 
(prior to A.D. 900) and of the Toltec-Chichen period (closing around A.D. 1200, and 
also known as the “Mexican period’’). This, with the plans, map, and references, forms 
an excellent brief survey of Chichen Itza’s architectural remains for the nonspecialist, 
even though Ruppert’s scrupulous thoroughness is perhaps oriented toward the interests 
of the Mesoamerican archeologist. 

The usual superlatively high standards of the Carnegie Institution are maintained 
in this publication. Its organization and effective presentation, both verbal and graphic, 
reflect credit on the Institution’s editor and artists, as well as on the author. 

RIcHARD B. Woopsury, Columbia University 


Paracas Cavernas and Chavin. A. L. KroeBer. (‘University Publications in American 
Archeology and Ethnology,” 40, No. 8.) Berkeley, 1953. Pp. 313-32, 7 plates 


$.50. 


Ever since Tello reported two phases of ancient Peruvian culture, Cavernas and 
Necropolis, on the Paracas Peninsula, between Pisco and Ica on the south coast of 
Peru, specialists in Andean archeology have speculated on their relationship to each 
other, to the Nazca culture, and, for Cavernas and its Ica Valley equivalent, Ocucaje, 
with Chavin and its coastal manifestations. Kroeber’s short paper is a re-examination 
of this problem, with emphasis on the much discussed Chavin content in Cavernas 
pottery style; it is a paper for specialists, assuming the reader’s familiarity with Peru- 
vian coastal sequences and distributions. 

The major argument is against Gordon Willey’s position that, while Cavernas 
Ocucaje does share some features with the Ancon-Supe strain of Chavin, it contains 
so little that is truly Chavin that it should not be considered a part of either the Chavin 
culture or Horizon style. For Kroeber, the Chavin strain in Cavernas-Ocucaje is at 
once both stronger and much more significant. He concludes that Cavernas-Ocucaje 
does lie within Chavin culture. This difference of opinion stems from differing definitions 
of what Chavin culture actually is, and Kroeber advances a new view in this respect 
that is, as usual, both stimulating and challenging to future field workers. Assuming, 
as would practically all Peruvianists, that Chavin is of northern origin, he sees the mono- 
chrome, stirrup-spouted and sculpturally modeled northern tradition of pottery manu- 
facture reaching the central coast with a loss of elaboration, but continuing southward 
to Paracas and Ica, with persistence of certain traits of shape as well as such stylistic 
hall marks as the treatment of the feline mouth and fangs, and eye forms. At the same 
time, the style was “reinvigorated,” and took on characteristically southern elements 
such as the double spout with bridge and colored surfaces. 

This is a broader view of Chavin than Willey, rebelling against the “lumping” 
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tendency of Tello, has taken, but it should not prove incompatible with his general 
beliefs, for it is based on style spread (horizon style) and regional tradition, both factors 
in the production of cultural phases that Willey has long favored. 

Kroeber concludes, in addition, that Cavernas preceded both Nazca and Necropolis. 
This has recently been announced by Strong, whose findings in Nazca will greatly in- 
crease our knowledge of south coastal history. In the meantime, Kroeber has given us 
fresh interpretation of a number of points and some new illustrations of Paracas pottery 
that are difficult to find or hitherto unpublished. 

ALFRED Kipper II, University of Pennsylvania 


Investigaciones Arqueologicas en la Sabana de Bogoté, Colombia (Cultura Chibcha). 
Emit W. Haury and Jurtio Cesar CuBILios. (“University of Arizona Bulletin,” 
XXIV, No. 2. “Social Science Bulletin,” 22). Tucson: University, of Arizona, 1953. 
97 pp., 7 plates. $1.00. 


In 1949-50 the authors surveyed Chibcha sites in the southern part of the old 
Chibcha area and dug in refuse deposits at four sites. Their aim was to establish a 
cultural chronology based on ceramics. Although cultural material in the deposits was 
scarce and none of the refuse exceeded a meter in depth, they were able on the basis 
of a total collection of 4,000 sherds to distinguish three ceramic periods: Modern (1820 
to present), Colonial (1537-1820), and Pre-Conquest (Chibcha). 

Haury and Cubillos found no evidence of urban centers or even large agricultural 
villages. The small Chibcha settlements were situated on the hill slopes rather than on 
the level land of the sabanas, which are Pleistocene lake beds supporting an intensive 
agriculture today. These settlements were associated with hillside agricultural terraces 
The authors conclude that the sabanas were not cultivated in pre-Conquest times, 
probably because these old lake beds were swampy and subject to flooding. It is interest- 
ing that Ford (Excavations in the Vicinity of Cali, Colombia, Yale University Publica- 
tions in Anthropology, No. 31, [1944]) found a similar situation in the Cauca Valley, 
where prehistoric settlements and farm lands were located on the hill slopes but not in 
the valley bottoms. 

The authors believe that the archeological evidence does not support the traditional 
picture, based on the few limited documentary sources, of Chibcha cultural complexity, 
and that even the most conservative estimates of Chibcha population size, which have 
ranged from 120,000 to 1,000,000, are probably too large. They urge the importance of 
additional systematic work on Chibcha archeology and a careful historical and eth- 
nological re-evaluation of the documentary sources in terms of the ecological and arche- 
ological evidence. 

DONALD CoLLiER, Chicago Natural History Museum 


Excavations in Hotu Cave, Iran, 1951: A Preliminary Report. CARLETON S. Coon. The 
Pleistocene Artifacts of Hotu Cave, Iran. Louis B. Dupree. The Human Skeletal Re- 
mains from Hotu Cave, Iran. J. LAWRENCE ANGEL. (Reprinted from “Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society,” XCVI, No. 3.) Philadelphia: American Philo- 
sophical Society, 1952. 38 pp., 67 figs., 8 tables. 

This tripartite preliminary report of excavations during five weeks near the Caspian 
shore of Iran and of initial partial analyses of finds there significantly advances know- 
ledge of prehistory in this largely untouched quarter. Coon (pp. 231-40) summarizes 
over-all stratigraphy, a theoretical geological setting, and conclusions, as well as the 
Iron Age and Neolithic finds in the upper seven meters and the fauna of these and of 
the primitive horizon in the lower five meters; Dupree (pp. 250-57) describes the flint, 
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bone, and miscellaneous artifacts from this latter horizon with comparisons and tenta- 
tive conclusions; while Angel (pp. 258-69) contributes painstaking reconstructions, 
with sociobiological implications, of the human skeletal material from this same early 
horizon. Various archeological, paleontological, soil, ceramics, physics and chemistry 
experts have also contributed identifications and discussions. 

Uncontested archeological comparisons suggest the Neolithic horizon may date from 
the 5th millenium B.C. and the Iron Age horizon from about 1000 B.C. to 600-700 
B.C., though a suspect carbon-14 sampling from the latter’s lower portion dates this 
at 2490-2950 B.C. 

The lowermost five meters are called Pleistocene, presumably because of the con- 
siderable physical and cultural contrast to overlying Neolithic and Iron Age clay-silt 
levels which is implicit in alternating gravels and sands containing predominantly wild 
fauna and chipped flint blade, flake, and core artifacts. However, neither the geological 
age of these lower deposits nor the broad relationships of their contents have yet been 
fixed. Artifacts and fauna suggest a primitive economy, but, as has been suggested, 
they might be as compatible with Mesolithic and primitive Neolithic as with Paleo- 
lithic assemblages. Further archeological and geological field work is needed to supply 
more confirmative evidence than has so far been reported from this valuable site or the 
surrounding parts of Asia. A proper characterization might then emerge. 


Bruce Howe, Harvard University 
PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Race Crossing in Man: The Analysis of Metrical Characters. J. C. Trevor. (“Eugenics 
Laboratory Memoirs,’”’” XXXVI.) London: Cambridge University Press, 1953. 45 
pp., 1 plate. 12s. 6d 


This is a review and analysis of nine selected sets of data published before 1938. 
Those cases were chosen in which anthropological measurements of living “hybrid” 
subjects were available, together with measurements of known or assumed parent 
racial groups. All involved marriage between European and non-European parents. 
Trevor’s chief interest was to test by existing data two opinions frequently held by an- 
thropologists: first, that the average values of physical characters of hybrid groups are 
intermediate between those of the parent races; and second, that populations derived 
from crosses of distinct races are highly variable and often show bimodal or multimodal 
frequency distributions. By use of adequate biometrical methods the first opinion is 
sustained; the second clearly is not. The absence of the anticipated high variability of 
hybrids was a surprise to the author, who asks whether variability might have been 
reduced by the tendency of hybrid groups to be inbred. He considers this possible. The 
reviewer would suggest that inbreeding has two effects relevant to this question: first, 
reduction of heterozygosity within each related group; second, a tendency toward di 
vergence between different family or clan groups leading toward increased variance of 
the total population which is so divided. Much would depend on whether the hybrid 
population was dispersed as in the case of American Negroes, or concentrated and local 
ized as in the case of the Norfolk Islanders. It is doubtful whether any data now exist 
by which such questions can be adequately tested for human groups. The variability 
of mensurable traits in all human populations may be such as to render imperceptible 
the differences due to differing degrees of “hybridity” within and between races. 
Trevor’s paper is a contribution to the methodology of analysis of such difficult ques 
tions as those mentioned, and a challenge to anthropologists to produce more and better 
data to which the methods can be applied. 


L. C. Dunn, Columbia University 
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FOLKLORE 


Indian Legends of the Pacific Northwest. ELLA E. Crark. Illus. by RoBert Bruce 
INVERARITY. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1953. viii, 225 pp. $4.50. 


The author states her purpose as neither sociological nor anthropological, but to 
provide the general reader with entertainment and information about an American 
way of living strange to him. Legends and myths about the mountains, rivers, lakes, and 
natural phenomena of Washington and Oregon make up the greater part of the collec 
tion. Most of them are origin myths, legends of ancient people and their encounters 
with transformers, creators and other spirit beings, and adventures of Coyote and 
Kawatee, the Changer. There is a short description of guardian spirit beliefs, and 
legends of people and their spirit helpers. 

Tales were selected from published and manuscript sources and also from recordings 
made by the author of versions told to her by living Indians. Sources include popular- 
ized newspaper versions, verses and pageants based only vaguely on Indian narratives, 
as well as dictated texts and translations obtained by trained folklore specialists. Un- 
critical use of sources and extensive rewriting results in unevey.ess in literary form and 
authenticity of the tales. Pioneers, missionaries and others, misunderstanding or mis- 
interpreting native concepts, introduced utterly foreign actors and ideas such as de- 
mons, devils, sin, wickedness and a vengeful Spirit Chief. A number of tales in the col- 
lection are the literary products of whites arriving in a new environment and seeking 
to identify themselves with the awesome grandeur of their surroundings. The legends 
and myths they composed were influenced by Indian narratives, but are no more 
Indian than Longfellow’s ‘‘Hiawatha.” 

The above criticism does not apply to all of the more than one hundred narratives 
in the collection. In spite of rewriting, some of the tales retain their Indian character- 
istics of plots, themes, situations, and actors. However, the author fails in her second 
objective since she appears to be unaware of what belonged to Indian traditions and 
what was added by whites from their mythological background. 

Two maps, one of geographic features and the other of approximate tribal locations, 
and a glossary of proper names and terms are especially useful for readers unfamiliar 
with the Pacific Northwest. Introductory comments and source notes for most tales 
help in evaluating sources and the amount and kind of reworking that has been done. 
A bibliography of manuscript and published sources is unusual for a volume intended 
for the general reader, and is the only part of the book of any value to a folklorist. 

Viota E, GARFIELD, University of Washington 


The Shepherd’s Play of the Prodigal Son: A Folk Drama of Old Mexico. Grorce C. 
BARKER (ed. and trans.) (“Folklore Studies,” 2.) Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1953. 167 pp. $1.75. 

The manuscript here edited and translated for us is a twentieth-century folk docu- 
ment committed to paper, from older oral sources, by Aristeo Flores of El Salto, Jalisco, 
around 1914. A brief but convincing introduction traces the evidence for the origin of 
this particular play and for the genre, the author concluding that this version was 
“assembled” in westcentral Mexico not later than the eighteenth century, primarily 
from themes and segments derived from the Spanish autos del nacimiento. The docu- 
ment is offered to us as a major link in the evidence relating Mexican and Southwestern 
folk drama (including derivative Indian forms) to this Spanish prototype. The explora- 
tion of the evidence—stylistic, orthographic, literary and ethnographic—is scholarly 
and able. The translation aims high, and despite Barker’s disclaimer, attains literary 
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fluency and consistency despite scattered superficial errors of translation. In what is 
perhaps the more difficult task of editing, Barker has acquitted himself very well, re- 
ducing the conflicting and unpunctuated original to clear modern Spanish of a high 
quality not always attained in Spanish documents published in this country. 

M. S. Epmonson, Tulane University 


Studies in Cheremis Folklore. THomas A. SEBEOK (ed.) Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana 
University Press, 1952. ix, 213 pp. $5.00. 


The ever-increasing wealth of ethnological and folkloristic materials creates an 
urgent need for classification and bibliography. The Folklore Series of Indiana Uni- 
versity has already published several valuable books of this kind. The present welcome 
addition is a survey of the oral tradition of the Cheremis, a Finno-Ugrian tribe of Cen- 
tral Russia, which numbered about half a million in 1830. The editor’s preface provides 
a sketch of their linguistic background, a list of his sources, bibliography, and a map. 

The usefulness of a book like this depends upon the compiler’s ability to arrange the 
materials so that a student will find them where he expects to. The present volume re 
gisters the folktales, the proverbs, and the riddles. Only for the folktales is there an 
international, universally accepted type-list. The tales are catalogued by A. Nyerges, 
who has done an impressive and difficult piece of work. Although the international folk 
tales keep to a comparatively restricted number of patterns, there is endless variation 
in the combinations of secondary motifs—since any good storyteller is more interested 
in effective presentation than in preserving a “type” intact. Hence it is often difficult 
to recognize a type from abstracts alone, without an extensive knowledge of the actual 
tales. Comparing the list with the versions from one of the collections used, the ““G”’ 
of the bibliography, the reviewer finds several objections to the indexing of considerable 
interest to folklorists, but which need not be presented in detail here. 

Warren Roberts, who registered the proverbs, discusses in his preface the relative 
merits of alphabetical and subject-matter arrangements. His addition of a list of “‘key- 
words” is an important innovation, and his discussion will be of great use to future 
proverb studies. How important such a definite system of classification actually is, is 
perhaps best illustrated by the outline of a really workable system given by Archer 
Taylor in his book on English riddles, and in the preface to his section in the present 
volumes. Without it a study of the development of riddles would be extremely difficult, 
not to say hopeless. In this way the studies published in this volume give access to a 
new body of oral tradition and at the same time raise questions of general interest. 

REIDAR TH. CHRISTIANSEN, Norsk Folkeminnesamling, University of Oslo 


LINGUISTICS 


Prolegomena to a Theory of Language. Louis HJELMSLEV. Trans. by Francis J. WHIT- 
FIELD. (“International Journal of American Linguistics Memoir,” 7.) Baltimore: 
Waverly Press, Inc., 1953. 92 pp. $3.00. 

This is the very excellent English translation of Hjelmslev’s Omkring sproteoriens 
grundlaeggelse, originally published in Danish in 1943. It represents the first systematic 
summary of a new approach to linguistics worked out by the author in co-operation 
with H. J. Ulldal, and known under the heading of “glossematics.” 

The fundamental point of view of glossematics is that language is essentially a set of 
formal relationships which are the same, no matter what “substance” this “form”’ is 
manifested in: spoken, written, or any other manifestation of a language exhibits the 
same relationships (dependences) between the elements, and it is in terms of these 
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relationships that linguistic structure must be stated. These relationships exist on two 
interrelated “planes” of the language, the “‘plane of expression’? (commonly called 
linguistic form), and the “plane of content” (linguistic meaning) ; they furthermore ap- 
pear both in the “‘process” (speech behavior) and the “system” (the linguistic pattern). 
The distinction between “process” and “system” underlies another basic tenet of 
glossematics, namely, that the process presupposes the system, that is, without a 
system no process can be envisioned. This particular argument is of interest to other 
social scientists as well, since the problem of the independent existence of a system 
underlying patterned behavior is crucial in nonverbal as well as verbal patterning. 

The scope of glossematics extends beyond the confines of linguistics in the narrow 
sense: since the content of language includes all of culture, linguistics (i.e., glossematics) 
can provide the organizing principle for a structural statement of cultural content. All 
this is presented in the Prolegomena in the form of an elaborate statement of “‘con- 
notational” and “metalanguages”’ (the latter in the logical sense), and shares with the 
rest of the work the all-pervasive terminological complexity and detail. 

The Prolegomena are probably among the most unreadable books in linguistics; 
nonetheless they are of fundamental significance, since they represent an extremely 
well-organized effort to present the basic problems of the field in an exceedingly 
rigorous logical sequence. Glossematics has therefore justly become the center of much 
interest and controversy, first in Europe, and recently in this country as well. 

For a detailed discussion of the Prolegomena, see my review in Language 30:1. 


Pau L. Garvin, Georgetown University 


The Category of Person in Language. PAuL FoRCHHEIMER. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter 
and Co., 1953. 142 pp. Gl. DM 15. 


The major portion of this book presents a classification of the personal pronoun 
systems of nearly a hundred languages from all parts of the world. The formation of 
pronominal plurals is employed as the principal criterion of classification, for plurality 
“affects person more intimately than gender or case”’ (p. 3). The dual is largely ignored 
in the typology, for this is regarded as a historically superficial category. Where the 
dual develops spontaneously, it must evolve as a specialization of an old plural which 
has been displaced by a newer plural form. Where the dual—or any other category 
does not follow the logic of an evolutionary sequence, it must be assumed to represent 
a “substratum,” an external feature preserved from some earlier linguistic community. 
Thus, the inclusive-exclusive distinction had its center of development ‘‘somewhere in 
South-Eastern Asia. The stock then retreated into the Himalayas, spread South to 
India and into Oceania, Australia, and Papua, and North-East to Mongol and Tungus, 
and across the Bering Strait into America” (p. 140), where the distinction continued to 
develop spontaneously in Sioux and Uto-Aztecan but slipped into Penutian as a 
substratum. 

The use of linguistic material to psychologize about “the spiritual activity of man,” 
to set up evolutionary stages, to search for points of origin, to reconstruct prehistoric 
migrations on a grand scale, such as having hordes of patient savages trudging up the 
Himalayas and sloshing across Bering Strait, in order to explain a linguistic datum 
this is a tradition which was vital and historically appropriate among some of the 
pioneers of nineteenth-century philology. But its recent manifestations appear queerly 
anachronistic to me, as they do to most American linguists. In this renascent human- 
istic tradition, however, the flair for imaginative speculation is accompanied by a care- 
lessness regarding empirical details. On checking with several of the author’s original 
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sources for American Indian material, I found that scarcely one of the pronominal 
schemes had been copied accurately. It seems to me that a type of linguistic study which 
“opens new wonderful vistas,”’ to quote from the enthusiastic preface of G. Bonfante, 
might get off to a better start if it gave more careful attention to consonants and vowels 
and other such pedestrian details of language. 

STANLEY NEWMAN, University of New Mexico 


Gramatica Rarémuri. DAvip BRAMBILA in collaboration with Jos—E VERGARA. Mexico: 
Editorial Buena Prensa, 1953. xxix, 645 pp. 


This work on the Tarahumara language contains an impressive amount of data, 
gathered over a period of years in the field and transcribed with an alphabet similar to 
the phonemic orthography that has been used for some time in the government primers 
and in other publications in the language. The work consists of Book I, Morfologia 
(pp. 3-373); Book II, Sintaxis (pp. 375-584); Book III, Derivacién y Composicién de 
Verbos (pp. 585-641); Appendix, Numerales Ordinales y Partitivos (pp. 642-44). 

The preface might lead us to expect a description of the language along struc- 
tural lines. The author does net, however, profess to use the techniques or vocabulary 
of present-day linguistics; the treatment of the sounds and of the grammar is mostly in 
nonstructural terms. The alphabet (pp. 3-9) is described largely in terms of Spanish 
letters that are lacking or modified in Tarahumara; grammatical explanations are fre- 
quently in terms of how Tarahumara differs from Spanish. Nouns (pp. 16-26) are given 
in the Latin case-categories, although the illustrative data show these categories to be 
structurally irrelevant to Tarahumara. Verbs (pp. 61-216) are treated, using termin 
ology taken largely from the Latin modes and tenses; numerous charts of verbs in the 
various tenses are included. The treatment of derivation (pp. 585-641) is arranged 
mainly by suffixes and is thus more readily useful; the traditional categories of Latin 
are mostly on an inflectional level and have thus tended not to force themselves upon 
the inner layer analysis. 

Although most of the statements about the Janguage are difficult to interpret struc- 
turally, the work contains a wealth of phonemically written data that can be used to 
test the statements and which should be usable in structural analysis. This is especially 
true of the “‘fraseologia’”’ sections throughout Books I and II, which give hundreds of 
complex utterances with their translations, and also of the derivational paradigms of 
Book III. A modern descriptive grammar of Tarahumara has yet to be written; but 
the present work, with its apparently carefully attested materials, should provide much 
data for inclusion in such an analysis. 

WIiLirAmM L. WonvERLY, Summer Institute of Linguistics (Glendale, California) 
ETHNOMUSICOLOGY 
Los Instrumentos de la Musica Afrocubana; Vol. 1, Los Instrumentos Anatémicos y los 

Palos Percusivos. 344 pp. Vol. II, Los Instrumentos Sacuditivos, los Grotativos y los 

Hierros. 306 pp. FERNANDO Ortiz. Habana: Publicaciones de la Direccién de 

Cultura del Ministerio de Educacién, 1952. 


Since 1905, Ortiz has been publishing voluminously on the anthropology, history, 
sociology, and folklore of Cuba. His interest in musicology was first expressed in 1935 
with the publication of Le Clave Xilofénica de la Miisica Cubana. By 1950 this field 
had become his major interest; that year saw the publication of the first volume in a 
project which is probably the most impressive yet undertaken in ethnomusicology. 
La Africanta de la Musica Folklérica de Cuba was followed in 1951 by Los Bailes y el 
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Teatro de los Negros en el Folklore de Cuba. These two large volumes served as an intro- 
duction to a further work of five volumes on Afrocuban musical instruments, of which 
the first two have now appeared. 

In a long introduction, the author discusses the extent to which music pervades 
nearly every aspect of daily life in Afrocuban culture. The rest of the two volumes serve 
as the documentation, very able and thorough, of this discussion. The place of music 
in Cuban life, “emotional, intellectual, volitional, psychical, physiological, individual, 
social and ecological” (I:1), forces upon the reader a realization of the relative paucity 
of music in Western European culture and illuminates the handicap under which most 
Western European anthropologists labor when confronted with a musical culture. 
The author’s Cuban point of view is further shown in his interesting classification of 
instruments. Instead of the structural categories (idiophone, membranophone, etc.), 
of the curator, he suggests functional categories according to the manner of playing: 
percusivos, pulsativos, fricativos, insuflativos, and aeritivos (1:35 ff.). 

In three chapters the author then presents the most extensive discussion so far 
available of the ways in which the human body is used as a musical instrument. Starting 
with the various combinations of oral and vocal: imitative effects, forced hoarseness 
as in the “dirty” tone of jazz, whistles, vocal percussion, etc., he goes on to the hands: 
varieties of clapping, combinations of hands and other parts of the body, and then 
gives a similar treatment to the musical use of the feet. These musical effects may be 
extempore, but most of the categories discussed are particularly interesting in that they 
are usually formalized, have special names, and are specific to a certain kind of music 
or occasion. 

The other kinds of instruments discussed in the two volumes are percussive sticks 
(from a staff pounded vertically on the floor to a marimba), shaken instruments (from 
the susurrus of a grass skirt to over one hundred pages on various types of rattles), 
rasped instruments, and various types of metal instruments. It can be observed from the 
foregoing that the author himself sometimes relies on structural categories, as in the 
sections on anatomic and metal instruments, but his very suggestive functional cate- 
gories continue to provide the focus for the classificatory discussion in the great major- 
ity of specific instances. 

But we are most indebted to Ortiz, not for his classification, but for his encyclopedic 
documentation of his material. Native terminology is fully treated and so too are the 
attitudes revealed by this terminology. The religious, sexual, and personal attributes 
of the instruments receive a gratifying amount of space, and the discussion includes a 
thorough examination of analogues in other cultures, particularly, of course, those of 
Africa. The author’s steadfast refusal to consider music and musical behavior outside 
the cultural context gives his work a very real value for anthropologists. 

Volumes III and IV in the series will be devoted to drums, and Volume V to los 
instrumentos pulsativos, los fricativos, los insuflativos y los aeritivos. 

Davip P. McALtesteEr, Wesleyan University 


PSYCHOETHNOGRAPHY 


Bibliography on Personality and Social Development of the Child. Comp. by CuristoprH 
HEINIcKE. Selected Ethnographic Sources on Child Training. Comp. by BEATRICE 
BiyTH WuitTinc. (“Social Science Research Council Pamphlet,” 10.) New York, 
1953. vi, 130 pp. 


This useful bibliography, originated by the Committee on Social Behavior, SSRC, 
and covering the period up to January, 1953, is divided into two parts. The first part, 
including 1,331 titles, is devoted to a selective listing of references on the personality 
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and social development of the child within the framework of Western culture, and is 
ordered into a single, consecutively numbered alphabetical list by the compiler. The 
second part, including 284 titles, lists selected ethnographic sources on child training 
and is classified by tribe and culture area. An index is supplied for each part. The index 
for the first provides entries in the form of various types of categories referrent, for 
instance, to child behaviors, parental behaviors, psychological states, social conditions, 
and theoretical concepts. The index for the second provides entries by tribe and culture 
area. 

The criteria used in the selection of titles for the first bibliography are: (1) that the 
subject matter be limited to the development of personality and social behavior in their 
social contexts; (2) that only studies based upon reasonably objective techniques and a 
sufficient sample of cases to provide comparative statements be included. This elimi- 
nates, by intention, the rich literature on individual case studies, and strictly norma- 
tive studies of growth are included only when they seem potentially useful for investi- 
gations of development. The items for the bibliography on ethnographic sources were 
selected with different criteria—that they include extensive reports on child-rearing 
practices and that good ethnographic sources for the total culture be available. It is 
significant, and not accidental, that the criteria should be so different for this section. 

Both bibliographies are useful. With the limitations imposed by the criteria of selec- 
tion, probably most studies that a student of child psychology would want to consult 
in his research planning are included. This is less true for the student of anthropology 
for the bibliography in this section seems to be somewhat uneven. There are materials 
on the Arapaho, Nootka, Basuto, Dobuans, Pilaga, Bavenda, Zulu, Bella Coola, 
Cahita (Yaqui), and the Australian tribes, among others, that are not represented, 
that those interested in cross-cultural studies of socialization and cultural transmission 
would find useful, even though they might not meet the criteria for coverage held by 
the compiler—and some references are included that do not appear to meet these 
criteria fully. It would have been helpful too if the index for the cross-cultural studies 
had been ordered by reference to process and to categories of experience and cultural 
impact, as well as by tribe and area. 

But this bibliography does provide us with a much-needed aid, and it is heartening 
to know that child psychologists will be led to some of the important ethnographic 
literature bearing directly upon their interests in the development of personality in the 
light of cultural variability. 

GeorcE D. SPINDLER, Stanford University 


The African Mind in Health and Disease: A Study in Ethnopsychiatry. J]. C. CAROTHERS. 
(“World Health Organization Monograph,” 17.) Geneva, 1953. 177 pp. $2.00. 


Let us begin the painful task of reviewing this work by giving voluminous quotations 
from the author’s discussions of African personality: 


The psychology of the African is essentially the psychology of the African child [p. 106). 

... the African, after a bright and promising childhood, becomes hopelessly inadequate 
p. 106}. 

... the lack of personal integration . . . has now become the clearest feature of African men- 
tality [p. 107] 

Adult prestige is not based on any valuable reality. Its precariousness is clearly seen from 
the ease with which alien influences beguile the children’s hearts away [p. 107]. 

If one scans the faces of passers-by in any town in western Europe it is clear that most of the 
people observed are impelled by some continuing inner purpose and yet are also alert to the events 
around them. If one leaves the ship for a moment in any African port, it is equally clear that most 
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of the faces observed express either exclusive interest in some immediate affair or complete apathy 


[p. 108}. 


[The African] type of consciousness . . . correspond|s] to a prehypnotic state [p. 109]. 
. . it must be of some advantage in a race to have a one-track mind [p. 109]. 
The African . . . has been described as conventional; highly dependent on physical and emo- 


tional stimulation; lacking in spontaneity, foresight, tenacity, judgement, and humility; inapt 
for sound abstraction and logic; given to phantasy and fabrication; and, in general, as unstable, 
impulsive, unreliable, irresponsible, and living in the present without reflection or ambition, or 
regard for the rights of people outside his own circle [p. 87]. 


While Carothers uses the expression “has been described” in introducing this sentence 
on African “ruderies,” he makes it clear (p. 109) that he accepts these characterizations 
as his own, and ascribes them in part to the ‘“‘monoideic consciousness” of the African 
mind. (Monoideic, to be concerned exclusively with real and hallucinatory drive 
gratification; as contrasted with “‘polydeic consciousness, of the relation of perceived 
external reality, internal need, and memories of past experiences.’’) 


[The African is characterized by] lack of sustained interest, with lack of drive and concentra- 
tion; restriction of interest to food, and short-term egotism; emotional lability, with irritability 
and lack of self-control and social inhibitions [p. 110]. 

Though apathetic and probably rather mentally void when by himself, he delights in company 
and comes most vividly to life when with his cronies [p. 110]. 


There is in all African mentation a high degree of unresolved ambivalence. . . . He need not 
clear his mind of ambivalence nor organize his thinking on personal lines and in relation to objective 
categories and can spend much of his life in dreams . . . [p. 122]. 

The only sin is the breaking of a social rule . . . [p. 122]. 


The African is not asleep, but he does seem to live in that strange no-man’s land ’twixt sleep 
and wakening where fact and fancy meet on equal terms [p. 172]. 


No evidence is produced by Carothers to prove the above assertions. 

Finally, it seems at this point, that it would not do justice to Carothers’ point of 
view without giving his neurological theory, which pulls together into one grand intel- 
lectual system his observations on African “mentation.” He starts by calling the read- 
er’s attention to “‘the resemblance of the leucotomized (lobotomized) European patient 
to the primitive African,” which is, he says, “in many cases complete” (p. 157). Now 
since the “main function of the frontal lobes seems to be the integration of stimuli 


arriving from other parts of the brain ... when integration is lacking, the frontal 
lobes would .. . be relatively idle. ...The African, with his lack of total synthesis, 


must therefore use his frontal lobes but little, and all the peculiarities of African 
psychiatry can be envisaged in terms of frontal idleness” (p. 157). And he quotes ap- 
provingly Gallais and Planques’ interesting insight that in the African “everything 
happens as if he used only certain parts of his brain” (p. 158). 

There are many other awkward parts of this monograph, but since space is re- 
stricted, I can only mention some of them. Carothers is a racial determinist (pp. 73, 113, 
116) in spite of his repeated insistence on the importance of cultural factors. He accepts 
(pp. 77 and 82) psychological test findings that “prove” the Negro inherently less intel- 
ligent than Europeans while appearing to reject such findings. He denies the effects of 
detribalization on the development of psychiatric illness in Africans (pp. 130 and 132) 
while he publishes a mass of data that proves just the opposite (pp. 131, 133, 141, 142, 
156). In connection with the last reference, his own work contradicts him, for in dis- 
cussing what he calls “frenzied anxiety,” he points out that in eight of twenty-one such 
cases studied by him, “‘an urgent wish to leave work and return to the reserve was 
thwarted” (p. 156). 
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There are some good things in this pamphlet too. There is an excellent analysis of 
the widespread malnutrition of the Africans, and what seems like a very good summary 
of health conditions. In these the African turns out to be generally undernourished and 
suffering from many diseases, more than one of which he often harbors at the same time. 
Carothers emphasizes the relation of poor health and undernourishment to psychiatric 
illness. The book also contains what look like useful summaries of the “intelligence’’ 
testing that has been done on Africans over the years; and statistics and clinical de 
scriptions of psychiatric illness in Africa. 

I cannot close this review without calling the reader’s attention to the fact that 
Carothers wrote this work on assignment from the World Health Organization, and 
that the book is printed under its emblem. While the inside flyleaf carries the declara- 
tion that “Authors alone are responsible for views expressed in the Monograph series 
of the World Health Organization,’”’” WHO cannot escape responsibility so easily. 

Jutes Henry, University of Chicago 


The Hindu Woman. MARGARET CorMACK. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1953. ix, 207 pp. $4.00. 

I Follow After: An Autobiography. LAksHmiBAI TILAK. Trans. by E. JOSEPHINE 
INKSTER. Madras: Geoffrey Cumberiege, Oxford University Press, 1950. 353 pp. 


Rs. 7. 


The Hindu Woman is the published portion of a Ph.D. thesis dealing with the 
“interiorization”’ of the ideals of womanhood by Hindu girls. The author was born in 
India and lived there for twenty-one years, but except for one or two anecdotes she 
does not draw upon her own experiences for data. Here is her own statement: ‘The 
major source of data for the study is descriptive material from ten Indian informants, 
women graduate students in Columbia University, coming from educated, urban, and 
middle- and upper-class backgrounds, representing various geographical areas. Most of 
the women are Hindu, but the group includes a Moslem, a Sikh, and a Christian, for 
the purpose of demonstrating the pervasiveness of the Hindu culture” (p. viii). 

The weakness of the book is revealed in this quotation. How could one arrive at 
adequate generalizations about “the Hindu woman” on the basis of such limited, un- 
representative testimony? Most of India’s women do not come from educated, urban, 
or middle- and upper-class backgrounds. Moreover, one does not learn about the Hindu 
woman by interviewing Moslems, Sikhs, and Christians, even though this procedure 
may somehow reveal “‘the pervasiveness of the Hindu culture.” At least half of the ten 
informants are unmarried; at least two were educated as Christians. The informants, 
moreover, come from diverse regions. One is from Bombay, one from Bengal, one is a 
Pakistani Moslem; one lived for a few years in the Philippines when she was young. 

In her defense the author states: “It must not be inferred .. . that patterns here 
described are not typical in many respects of other groups. All the informants have 
village ancestral roots, and some have had primary village experience. The pattern of 
life in India is based upon the village, and urban life developed from this pattern” 
p. Vili). 

It is the author’s view, then, that class and regional differences in India are matters 
of minor importance. To be sure, if one has only ten informants and if one is writing ¢ 
book about “the Hindu woman,” such an assumption is quite necessary. But it does 
lead to overly sweeping generalizations, some of which are open to serious question. 

It would be difficult to summarize the author’s general thesis, but here are some of 
the main conclusions: A secure personality is formed in the Hindu baby during infancy, 
at which time there is little or no hostility between parent and child (p. 16). Later on 
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therc seem to be indications of tension. In many families the father is a “dictator” or 
a “stern and distant authority” (pp. 17, 23), some of Dr. Cormack’s informants report- 
ing fear of parents (p. 98). Hindu women are submissive to authority, and Cormack 
believes that they do not fulfill their potentialities or fully develop their personalities; 
still, at the same time they are relatively secure psychologically. Although Hindu girls 
soon learn that they are in a position inferior to that of males, they accept their feminine 
roles gracefully without dissatisfaction (pp. 199-200). “The woman is largely developed 
by the husband, and their personalities mesh and become harmonious” (p. 203). Cor- 
mack compares the resultant personality type with Helene Deutsch’s “feminine pas- 
sive’ woman, who is described as being narcissistic, masochistic, and monogamous, 
with a capacity for real love (p. 204). 

These generalizations, while interesting and perhaps incorporating valid observa- 
tions, do not rest upon a sufficiently solid groundwork. The book does contain much 
worthwhile information, especially in the chapters on “Puberty” and “Special Prob- 
lems,” where the quotations from informants provide valuable insights into some Hindu 
social attitudes. But the title and scope of the book are overly ambitious; the bibliogra- 
phy is meager, and the library research is not sufficient to compensate for the deficiency 
of data. 

In her chapter on “Marriage” Cormack summarizes some biographies and auto- 
biographies of Hindu women, including Ramabai Renade’s interesting work, Himself, 
the Autobiography of a Hindu Lady. Dr. Cormack does not refer to the autobiography 
of Lakshmibai Tilak, the English version of which was perhaps published after the 
completion of her thesis. This is unfortunate, for Mrs. Tilak’s book is a much richer 
document than even Mrs. Ranade’s, full of the most vivid pictures of Hindu family 
life and interpersonal relationships. In many ways it would tend to support Cormack’s 
generalizations, although the impression that it gives of Hindu family life is more tense 
and full of conflict. 

Originally published in Marathi under the title Smriti Chitra, Tilak’s book soon be- 
came accepted as a classic in her country. It came out in four parts between 1934 and 
1937. I Follow After is the English translation of the first three parts. It is a document 
somewhat comparable to Sun Chief. While it may not be as rich in ethnological infor- 
mation as the Hopi autobiography, it does have one advantage over the latter: it is a 
purely spontaneous work, without any promptings from an outside social scientist. 

Lakshmibai Tilak was brought up in a strictly conservative Brahman home. 


Not one of us ever sat near Father, or dined with him. Even on high days and holidays it 
was the same. This by no means implies that he paid no attention to his children. From the window 
of the shrine his severe eyes followed everyone and everything. All our neighbours were high- 
caste Brahmans like ourselves, if even one of them came to call, Mother had to sprinkle water 
over their footprints when they left, to purify the ground made “unclean” by their touch. . . . To 
him everything brought in from outside was “unclean” and had to be washed, down to the very 
salt and pepper. . . . [At night] everything that had been polluted must be washed under Father’s 
eye, the children must be well whipped for telling lies, and lastly Father himself, being contami- 
nated by them, must bathe again [pp. 4-5]. 


Lakshmibai’s father-in-law is also described through various anecdotes: 
Wamanrao was possessed by a goddess every Friday. He demanded that everyone in the house 
should be present at the time. ... During the week one of us was almost certain to have done 


something to offend Wamanrao, so that on Friday the goddess could accuse us, and start a hue and 
cry [pp. 14-15]. 


Most of the book revolves around Lakshmibai’s relationships with her husband, 
Narayan Waman Tilak, a well-known Maharashtrian poet. Eccentric, generous, extra- 
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ordinarily undependable, Tilak lived a life of extremes. After much inner conflict he 
finally became a Christian convert and was thenceforth cut off by his family and caste- 
members. Lakshmi was not allowed to rejoin him. This part of the book gives one a 
forceful understanding of the weight of caste sanctions and the difficulty—almost the 
impossibility—of challenging them in a community where they are well established. 
Mrs. Tilak describes her desperate magical measures to bring Tilak back again, 
through the agency of Maruti, the monkey-god. When husband and wife are finally 
reunited, they find difficulty in being accepted by a landlord. One refuses to let them use 
the lavatory. A Brahman water-carrier who brings them water has to pay a fine and is 
almost put out of caste; and when a Mohammedan brings Lakshmibai some water, 
she cannot endure it and vomits it up. “One day there was some food left over. I began 
to give it away to a low-caste Mang woman. She would not take it. ‘We do not eat 
anything cooked by Christians,’ she said. I was appalled when I heard this, and wept 
floods of tears’ (p. 189). Lakshmibai comes to share her husband’s ideals, does heroic 
nursing work during an epidemic, and even becomes the friend of a sweeper. 
All of this she attributes to Tilak’s influence . . . his life, so filled with high ideals, had an im- 
mediate effect upon other people; otherwise it would have been impossible for Narayanrao 
Gokhale’s daughter to be ready to undertake cheerfully and enthusiastically the work of a sweeper 
p. 233] 


One of the charms of the book is its odd combination of peasant naiveté and literary 
sophistication. Lakshmibai was illiterate until quite late in life and never learned to 
spell accurately. But in later years she not only wrote this remarkable autobiography 
but also composed poetry and started a novel. J Follow After is well worth reading. 
The picture that it gives us of Hindu family life is sometimes a startling one, full of 
aggression and conflict. At the same time, the ambivalent but loyal relationship be- 
tween Lakshmibai and Narayan Tilak is movingly told. To my mind, J Follow After 
is quite a wonderful book. 

Victor BARrNovuw, Verde Valley School (Sedona, Arizona) 


OTHER 


Rudolf Virchow: Doctor, Statesman, Anthropologist. ERwin H. ACKERKNECHT. Madison: 
The University of Wisconsin Press, 1953. xv, 304 pp., illus. $5.00. 


Virchow was experimenter, clinician, pathologist, biologist, public health sociolo- 
gist, internationalist politician, and anthropologist. His work, original and always 
factual and creative, included over 2,000 publications as well as lectures, speeches, and 
monuments such as the hospital and sewer systems and Pathological and Ethnological 
Museums of Berlin. With health equal to his industry, with phenomenally accurate 
observation of things and people, skeptical, a generous yet sarcastically authoritarian 
teacher, this small, tough, dark-complected Slav-sprung Prussian drove Germany to 
leadership in biological sciences, fathered responsible social individualism, and staved 
off Nazism and Communism by at least a generation. Born a bourgeois in 1821, his 
first fame as an Army surgeon came no more from his pathology and proof of the cellu- 
lar origin of all tissues than from his 1848 official report on Silesian typhus, which de- 
manded education, free democracy, and prosperity for the peasants as the only cure. 
Such challenges led to dismissal and later triumphant recall (1856) to lead German 
medicine, to enter parliament from 1861 till his death in 1902 (Bismarck’s chief antagon- 
ist), and to develop anthropology. It is no surprise that no one before dared his full 
biography. What is impressive is that Ackerknecht gives a rich, precise, exciting, and 
encyclopedic biography framed in a historical sketch of nineteenth-century Germany, 
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with notes, biographical glossary of three hundred contemporaries, and bibliography 
in little more space than Schwalbe (1901) used to list Virchow’s publications! 
Virchow’s physical anthropology, after his unsurpassed 1857 study of skull bas 
growth, was stimulated by Darwin to center on origins of peoples and races. Though his 
caution (not rejection) over the Neanderthal and Pithecanthropus calvae raised a 
myth of blind conservatism, his huge German population survey and discovery of the 
mixed composition of all ancient and modern nations stifled and postponed German 
racism, his stress on accurate technique standardized measurement (e.g., the Frankfort 
horizontal plane), and his interest in cell growth (emnis cellula a cellula) and anomalous 
morphology led him to deduce particulate inheritance. In archeology he established 
use of pottery as a time marker to work out the Bronze and Iron Age sequence in North 
Germany; he helped and “controlled” Schleimann; and he pioneered in chemical and 
X-ray analyses of specimens. In social anthropology his original studies were few, but 
his founding of societies (Der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie, 
und Urgeschichte), editing of journals (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie), organizing of Inter- 
national Congresses, and training men such as Franz Boas were of greater worth. 
As medical historian and anthropologist the author does not try to analyze specula- 
tively either Virchow’s character or his wide yet often forgotten influence: both are 
described factually and illustrated economically. Hence this biography is a model for 
all students in biological or social science, first on how courageously and co-operatively 
a great man works and, second, on how to write a difficult book so that it will be read 
J. LAWRENCE ANGEL, The Jefferson Medical College (Philadelphia 


Politics, Economics and Welfare: Planning and the Politico-Economic Systems Resolved 
into Basic Social Processes. RopERT A. DAHL and Cuartes E. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. xxvi, 557 pp. $5.00. 


Planning—rational goal-directed social action, it is the authors’ thesis, rests funda- 
mentally on social inventions. Seven broad instrumental values or goals, they say, guide 
such social action in Western society. It quickly becomes obvious that these broad ends 
do not emerge from any kind of broad-based empirical research or field work. At best 
they represent ideal (rather than manifest) values of people in our time. By the end of 
the book the authors have thoroughly merged their own preferences with these societal 
values—one in particular, democracy—so that not a little of the writing remains polemi 
cal in the best tradition of political science. To maximize the seven instrumental 
goals, Western man has available various social processes involving rational calculation 
or social control. The bulk of the work is occupied with discussion of these processes. 
For example, discussion and scientific inquiry are explored with reference to rational 
calculation. Similarly the role of leadership in maintaining control receives attention. 
Generally this reviewer could follow the political scientist, who talks in terms of be- 
havior, but found the material of the economist much tougher going. Because of their 
strong flavor of economic theory the last four chapters proved especially difficult. 

Much that the authors write contributes to systematic theory and may prove useful 
to the anthropologist seeking new concepts for handling comparative cultural data. 
The definition of leadership, which rejects the “initiation of action” criterion recently 
introduced into anthropology, is particularly worthwhile. The concepts and conditions 
of bargaining, a form of reciprocal control between leaders, or of polyarchy (control of 
leaders by followers) should prove useful for analyzing tribal as well as national govern- 
ments. Reading this product of interdisciplinary collaboration calls to mind how shy 
anthropology remains of systematic theory despite our richness of data. 


Joun J. HonicMAnn, University of North Carolina 
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**HEINE-GELDERN, ROBERT, Fichtegasse 2A, Vien- 
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RICCIARDELLI, ALEX, 4514 Osage Ave., Philadelphia 


43, Pa. 

RICHARDS, Mrs. ALICE, 821 Middlefield Rd., Palo 
Alto, Calif. 

RICH B., Dept. Soc. & Anth., Cornelj 
Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. 

RIDDE DOROTHY, Dept. of Anth 
Berkeley 4, 

— wf ROSE Mi ARIE, 330 W. Almond St., Compton 


, Univ. of Calif, 


RIEDER: DONALD F., pare Soc. & Anth., Michigen 
State Coll., E. Lansing, Mich. 

RIEHL, Mrs JAMIA, i314 E. 54th St., Chicago 15, Ill 

RIESENFELD, Dr. ALPHONSE, Dept of Anth., Am 
Mus. Nat. Hist., Central Park W. at 79th St., New 
York 24, N.Y. 

RIESM/ AN, DAVID, Univ. of Chicago,’Chicago, Ill 

RIETZ, ROBERT W., New Town, N D 

RILEY, ALAN D., 515 Oak St. S.E., Minneapolis 
Minn 

RITCHIE, JAMES E., Dept. of Psy., Victoria Univ. Col 
lege, Wellington, New Zealand 

ROBBINS, Dr. EDWARD W., 1203 E. 
Philadelphia 25, Pa 

ROBERTS, CHARLES D,, Personnel Management 
Branch, The A.G. School, Fort Benjamin Harrison, 


Columbia Ave., 


Ind. 

ROBERTS, PEGGY ORME, 19 Margranita Cres. 
Austin, Texas 

ROBERTS, ROBERT E. T., 3312 Wrightwood Ave., 
Chicago 47, Il 

ROBINSON, DAVID A., ¢/o Marcona Mining Co., 
Apartado 1229, Lima, Peru, S 

— INSON, SARAH, International House, 1414 E. 59th 

hicago 37, Il 

RODRIGU ES, ARYON DALL’IGNA, Av. Iguacu, 339, 
Curitaba, P R-Brazil 

ROGERS, EDWARD S., Liricoln, 

ROGOW, SALLY, 98-09 64th Rd., orest 

ROIPHE, MARION, 420 W hitney Ave., + 
Haven, Conn 

ROMANOW, MIRRO, 6347 Penrod, Detroit 28, Mich 

ROME, HOWARD P., Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn 

ROMNEY, KIMBALL, Palfrey House, Harvard Univ., 
Cambridge 38, Mass 

RONEY, Dr. JAMES G., JR., 1090 Grizzly Peak Blvd., 
Berkeley 8, Calif. 

ROOT, WILLIAM C., 11 Potter St., Brunswick, Me 

ROOTES, THOM. P., JR., 619 W. 113th St., New York, 
N.Y 


ROSENFELD, HENRY, Ein Harod, Israel. 
RC SE NSTIE L, ANNETTE, 4 Old Mill Rd., Manhasset, 


LL, 
ROSE NST IEL, D L., 
New York 25, 
ROSENTHAL, 
bridge, Mass 
ROSOVE, PERRY, 601 W. 113th St., New York 25, N.Y. 
= HUBE RT B., 451 Garfield Ave., Bridgeport 6, 


420 Riverside Dr., Apt. 2G 


a “ROBE RT, 18 Robinson St., Cam- 


ROSS, . ILLIAM T., 5140 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 15, 


ROTH, 
delphia 3 

ROTHAUS, Mrs. PAUL B., 
rillo, Texa: 

ROTHENBE RG, DIL BRODATZ, 
ton Ave., New York, N.Y. 

ROUSLIN, ALBERT, 115 Hope St., Providence 6, R.L. 

ROUSSEAU, JACQUES, 5208 Cote St., Antoine Rd., 
Montreal 29, P.Q. Canada 

— AIRE, CHARLES E., 4153 Irving Pl., Culver City, 


5176 Parkside Ave., Phila- 
7 Polk St., Apt. #7, Ama- 


5 Ft. Washing- 


alif 
ROZE NEY, IRENE, 229 7 105th St., New York, N.Y. 
ARTHUR Scott St., San Francisco, 


alif 
RU BIN, MORTON, Dept. Soc., Univ. of Wis., Madison 6, 
Wis. 


RUDY, JA 


SAALBEI 
N.Y 


SACKET 
Wis 
SAHL INS 


Utah 
RUMBER 
Detroit 
RUSSELL 
16th & 
RUSSELL 
Minneay 
RUTKIN, 
N 
RYAN, E 
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SAIGNE 
Manzat 
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SALISBI 
SALZM 
SAMPA 
Oxford 
SANGRI 
SATTEL 
SAUL, I 
SAYLI 
SCHAN 
CHAI 
SCHED 
N.Y 
SCHILI 
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SCHLI 
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SCHMI 
Tex 
SCHMI 
SCHNEI 
mot 
SCHNI 
SCHOI 
Have 
SCHO 
Mi 
SCHUI 
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SCHL 
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SCHW 
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SCOB 
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SCOT 
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N 
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RUDY, JACK R., 1627 Denver St., Salt Lake City 4, 


Utah 

RUMBERG ae JOSEPH P., JR., 16206 Wildemere, 
Detroit 21, Mich 

RUSSELL, GEORGE W., M.D., Medical Arts Bidg., 
16th & Walnut Sts., Philac lelphia 2, Pa. 

RUSSELL, SHIRLFY J., 2904 Victory Memoria! Dr., 
Minneapolis, Minn 

RUTKIN, GEORGE, 46 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y 

RYAN, Dr. W. CARSON, P.O. Box 826, Chapel Hill, 


N 
RYAN EDW ARD J., Center for Int'l. Studies, Mass 
Inst Tech., S. Memorial Dr., Cambridge, Mass 
SAALBERG, JAMES H., 1015 Kirks Rd., Woodmere, 
N 


SACKETT, JAMES, 618 E. College Ave., Appleton 
\ 


SAHLINS, MARSHALL D., 229 N. Parkside Ave., 
Chi I 


ro 44, Til 
AIG NE S, Prof. ACOSTA, Urbanizacion Los Castanos, 
Manzana F, No. 15, Carac:z Venezuela 
ALI R BENSON, Rittenhouse Claridge 2309, 18th & 
Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 3, Pa 


SALISBURY-ROWSWELL R. F., c/o District Office 
Goroka, Terr. of New Guinea, Canberra A.C.T., Aus- 


SALZMANN, ZDENEK, Walnut St., Cheshire, Conr 

SAMPATH, HUGH, Inst. of Social Anth., Oxford Univ 
Oxford, England 

SANGREE, WALTER H., 6147 University Way, Chi 

37, Ill 

SATTELY, DAVID, 266 Center St., Milford, N.J 

SAUL, FRANK P., 716 S. High St., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

SAYLES, E. B., Arizona State Mus., Tucson, Ariz 

SCHANK, ROBERT, Ist Lt. 0-441490, a Det. 7809 
SCU, APO 403, c/o P.M., New York, 

CHAPS, Mrs. HONOUR, Rt. 2, Box 426, Auburn, Calif 
S( INFELD, AMRAM, 41 Fifth New York 3 


N.Y 
S( apiER, MARTIN, 652 St. Mary’s St., Bronx 54, 


S( iL F NKI R, SUZANNE, Dept. of Anth., Univ. of 
Mi Ann Arbor, Mict 

S CHMIDT, MARY W., 2810 Pearl—Apt. B, Austin, 

HMITT, O., Dept of Ant Univ. of Oklahoma, 
Norman 

S HNE IDE R, “Mrs ALLAN F., Apt. C-21, 2024 Com 

e., St. Paul 8 M n 

sCHNFIDER, HAROLD K. 317 S. Meade St., Apple 

W 


S¢ HOEK K, Dr HELMUT, 206 Highland Ave., West 


H 
SCHON, MIG UEL A., 321 F. Liberty, Ann Arbor, 


S( HU LM ~~ ATL ON, o Amias, 88 Chatsworth Rd., 
Wil 


jen, N.W. 2, London, England 


SCHU FREDERICK L. 10 Glen St., Williams 
N 
S( HW ARZ, ‘HERBERT J., JR., 435 E. 57th St., New 
NY 


HW R, JOHN, Anadarko, Okla 

o OBIE, DON ALD B., 2629 W. 54th St., Seattle 7 
Wa 

S( OTC “HH, NORMAN ALLEN, 1824 Chicag 
Evanston, Ill 

SCOTT, ays Graduate Center, Bryn Mawr Coll., 
Bryn w 

sx = TON, DAV ID L., 4016 Union Bay Circle, Seattle 5, 

SEAFORD, H. WADE, JR., 1421 Nicholson St., N.W., 


SEARS, ¢ ONST ANCE S., 3024 Morgan Dr., Salt Lake 


ty, Ut 
SEC HRIST, BARBARA GAGE 1139} W. 52nd St., Los 
Angeles, Cali 
= OY, FRANK R., 425 W. 205th St., New York 34, 
N.Y 
SE o S, TEROME , M.D., 23 Lawrence St., Spring 
N.Y 
SI tit L A, ELMER & ANN B., 116} Edgar St., Seattle 
as 


SELL RDS, E. H., 2525 Jarrett, Austin, Texas 
SELLERS, MARY aL Dept. of Anth., 823 Burnett, 


a 
, Dr. MUZAFFER SULEYMAN, Dil ve 
Tarih-Cografya Facultesi, Ankara Universitesi, Ankara, 


Turkey. 


SECLOWTTZ, WARREN S., 105 Raymond St., Cam- 

bridge, 

SHACKELFORD, WM. J., 209 N. Springer, Carbondale, 


SH JAMES B., 1616 E. Second St., Tucson, 
SHAF FE R, HARRISON L., JR., M.M.C.C 


Nyama via Lusambo, Congo Belge, Africa 
SHALKOP, R. L., Rahr Civic Center, Manitowac, Wis 
= APIRO, Dr. H 4 Anatomy Dept., 630 W. 168th St 

New York 32, N.Y 
SHAPIRO, LILA, 2440 Bronx Park E 


Wembo 


, New York 6 
N.Y 
SHAPLIN, JUDSON T., 112 “Avon” 


bridge 40, Mass 
SHEIRR, SANDRA, 1510 Jesup Ave., Bronx 52, N.Y 
SHELDON, PAUI M 124 S. Hermosa Ave., Sierra 


Hill St., Cam 


Madre, Calif 
SHELLBACH, LOUIS, National Park Service, P.O. Box 


219, Grand Canyon, Ariz 

SHELLEY, RUTH, 1814 Hearst St., Berkeley 3, Calif 
SHE N, TSU NG-LIEN 30 Miramonte Ave., Los Alt 
Cal 


SHEPARD, ANNA O., Dept. of Arch., Carnegie Inst. of 
Washington, 751 Eleventh St., 

SHE RWOOD, EDWARD T., Dept. of Soc. Studies 
Univ ~ Witwatersrand, Milner Park, Johannesburg 
S. Afri 

SHOH AN. Dr. JOSEPH, 212 N. Mendenhall St., Greens 
boro, 

— EI DT, Mrs. CHARLOTTE \ 

Md 


SHU KRY, LAILA, Dept. of Ant! 


, Box 288, Annapo- 
1., Cornell Univ., Ithaca 


SIBL EY, WILLIS E., 5711-32nd St., No. 1, Washington 
SIE ‘BE RT, Dr. FRANK T., JR., 127 Merbrook Lane 
Merion Station, Pa. 
SIEGEL, Mrs. GERTRUDE, 420 Groveland Ave., Higt 


— AN, J H., D.D.S., 667 Madison Ave., New York 
SIL VI PRB ERG, JAME S, Facultad de Economia, Un 


versidad Central de Venezuela, Caracas, D.F. Vene 
zuela 

SIMMONS, DONALD CHARLES, 
Stamford, Cor 


ont 
PAUL E., U.S. Naval Station, OCS 2nd 


39 Hillcrest Ave 


tattalion J-5, Newport, I 
SIMPRINS, :NORMAN, Dept. of So 
State Uni ng Green, Ohio 
SIMPSON, RU TH D., 840 Fairfield Circle, Pasadena 
Calif 
SINDER, LEON, 665 W. End Ave., New York 25, N.Y. 
SINGER, hig MIL TON, Div of Social Sciences, Univ 


, Bowling Green 


of ( hicago 37, 


SING ER, "PATRICIA P., 539 Eleventh St., Santa 
SING ER, "RONALD, Dent. of Anat., Univ 


Capetown, S. Africa 
SINGH, RAM RAJ P., Dept. of Anth., Univ. of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 5 
SINHA, SURAJIT, 
SISK, JOANNE. 
que, N.M 
SJOBERG, Mrs. ANDREE F., Box 7940, Univ. Station 
Austin, Texas 
SKIBBE, ERIKA R., 852 Clarkson, Denver, Colo 
SKINNER, ELLIOTT P., c/o Mr. D. Skinner, 938 Long- 
wood Ave., Bronx 59, N.Y. 
SKOLNICK, MARILYN, Box 864, Ventura, Calif. 
SLOANE, MORTON, 1532 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn 30 


of Capetown, 


Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill 
5 San Pasquale, S.W., Albuquer 


N.Y 
SMALLEY, ao A., S. Blvd., Nvack, N.Y. 
SMITH, ALFRED , 2505 Arun fel Rd., Mt. Rainier, 
Md 
SMITH, ARTHUR G., 65 N. Foster St., Norwalk, Ohio 
nar = CLARENCE E., 2290 Rim Rd., Palm Springs, 


st GEORGE H., JR., 1147 E. 61st St., Chicago 37, 
SMITH, HENRY LEE, JR., 203 Shepard St., Chevy 


Chase, Md 
SMITH, Mrs. MARGARET E., 37 Fayerweather St., 
Cambridge 38, 
SMITH, MIC HAEL G., Inst. Soc. & Econ. Research, 
Univ. Coll. of West Indies, Mona, Jamaica, B.W.L. 
SMITH, OTIS H., Lock Drawer 477 7, Lewes, Dela. 
SMITH, RON ALD O., Rt. 4i—Box 95, Bishop, Calif 
SMITHER, ROBERT R., Box 3i2, Owenton, Ky. 
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SMITHSON, CARMA LEE, 728 S. 
City, Utah. 


SNODGR: ASS, O. T., P.O. Box 475, Silver City, N.M 


SNYDER, FLOYD W., 1009 Fillmore, McGregor, Texas 

SNYDER, Miss JOAN, Dept. Soc. & Anth. Cornell 
Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. 

SNYDER, SALLY, 2621 11th Ave. N., Seattle 2, Wash 

AY, FRANK J., 310 Walnut St., N.E., Decatur, 

SOL ENBE RGER, ROBERT R., 43 Brandon Rd., Upper 


Darby, Pa 

Mt )LHEIM, WILHELM G., II, Dept. of Anth., Univ. of 
Arizona, "Tucson, Ariz 

SOLIEN, NANCIE L., 2 Ridgeway, Ann Arbor, Mix 

SONDER, OTTO L., JR., Dept. of Soc., DePauw Univ., 
Greencastle, Ind 


a TH, STANL EY A., 210 Junaluska Rd., Boone, 
N.C 
SOWERS, _— C., Petrified Forest Nat'l Park, Hol 
brook, Ari 


SPARS hort, he F. E., 
Ontario, Canada 

SP AULDING, PHILIP T., 
Oregon, Eugene, re 


SPINDLER, LOUISE &., 16 
alif 


205 Lippincott St., Toronto 4, 


Dept. of Anth., Univ of 


Tynan Way, 


JULIUS, Av. 21 De 


Woodside, 


SPINNER, Dr. Mayo 2752, La 


Cruz, Chile. 

SQUIER, ROBERT J., 1271 Spruce St., Berkeley, Calif 

SRIVASTAVA, Dr. S =. 167 3 Cambridge St., Cam 
bridge 38, Mass. 

— SAMUEL L., 4300 Union Bay PI., Seattle 5, 
Vash 

STARBIRD, LINWOOD R., 754 Yale Station, New 


Haven, Conn 


STEELMAN, Miss LUCILLE, 419 N. 61st St., Seattle 
Was 


h. 
STEEN, CHARLIE R., 


570 E. Garcia, Santa Fe, N.M 
i = SHEILA CRAIG, 1907 Millers Rd., Arden 3 
STF ANSSON, Dr VILHJALMUR, Dartmouth Coll 


Library, Hanover, N.H. 


STEFFENS, JOAN, 1118—12th St., Apt. D, Santa 
Monica, Calif 
STEIN, WILLIAM, Dept. Soc. & Anth., Morrill Hall, 


Cornell Univ 
STEINBERG, 
Phils adelphia 
STEINMANN, 


Tha: a, N.Y 
NRIETTA W., 250 S. 17th St 


3, Fla 

Prof. Dr. ALFRED, Sammlung 
Volkerkunde, der Universitat, Zurich, Switz 

STEKELIS, M., Dept. of Pret - storic Arch. & Anti 
Hebrew Univ., Jerusa Israel 

STEPHENSON, ROBE L., River 
Lay Univ. of Nebraska, 

STERN, CLARA, 2229 Durant Ave 

STERN, JOHN E., UNM—Box 2, 

STEVE NS, Vice Admiral L. C , USN (Ret.), Room 702, 
6 E. 45th St., New York 17, N.Y. 

STEW Aa Wl CHARLES C., 235 Beec 
ton 8 

STICKNEY, WALTER A., 


Basin Surveys 
Lincoln 8, Neb 

, Berkeley 4, Calif 
Albuquerque, N.M 


hwood Ave., 


Tren 

1674 Macomb’s Rd., New 
53, N.Y. 

“TLLMAN, CALVIN W., 


Chicago 37, Ill. 
STINSMAN, E. 


6107 S. Greenwood Ave., 


STANLEY, 628 Willamette St., E 


gene. 
STIPE, r "LAUDE E., 1758 Bryn Mawr, Santa Monica 
STIRL ING, GENE M., Box 867—Rt. #2, Los Altos, 

alif 
STIRLING, REBECCA B., Box 867—Rt. #2, Los Altos, 


alif 
THEODORE L., JR 
Mas 
STODIEC K, HENRIQUE, Caixa Postal 86, Florianopo 


lis, Santa Catarina, Brazil, S.A 


, Essex St 


, Middle 


STOKES, MARVIN A., 3125 N. Geronimo, Tucson, 
riz. 

STONE, LARRY CHESTER, P.O. Box 63, Lambert 
ville, N. 


J. 
STORM, LYNN W., P.O. Box 1798, Denver, Colo. 
STOU DT, — ARD, 45 Linnaean St., Apt. B-4, Cam- 
bridge 38, 
STOUTE, ARGYL E, 4409 S. Drexel Blvd 


STOVER, LEON E., 54 E. Main St., 
STRAATEN, Rev. JOHN v.d., Missie- Procuur, 11 
Walenburgerweg, Rotterdam—C—Holland 
i te Miss RUTH, 235 E. 22nd St., New York 3, 


, Chicago 15, 


Westminster, Md 
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STRIC KON, ARNOLD, 1457 College Ave 
N. 


» New York 
4 
STRODT BECK, FRED L Univ. 
cago, Chicago 37, 
STROEBEL, Dr. 
Rochester, Minn 
STRONG, MERTON, JR., 


port, Pa 
STRUB, HERMAN, St 
STURTEVANT, WILLIAM C 

Univ., New Haven, Conn 
STUMER, LOUIS M., Casilla 1774, Lima, 
SUHM, DEE ANN, 1100 W. 22nd St., 
SULLIVAN, CATHERINE, c/o 

Gallup Hill Rd., Old Mystic, 
RICHARD LEE, 


, Law School, of Chi- 


Ill 
"CHARLES F., 725—9th St., S.W 


Lycoming Coll., Williams 
Ambrose Coll., 


Davenport, Iowa 
, Dept of Anth, Yale 


Peru 
Austin, Texas 
Mrs. S. B. Butler 
Conn 

312 Maplewood Dr., Rar 
toul, 


SU MINE 3 Mrs. ALFRED R., 180 Loland Ave., Mer 
Park, Calif 

SUNDE RL AND, Mrs. FLORENCE, Box 23, Lit 
Beach, Ore 


SUPHAN, ROBERT J., 2482 
SUTCLIFFE, 


Valentine Ave., Bror 


JOHN N., 1309 E. 60th St., Chic 


SUTTON, CONSTANCE, 913 E. 62nd St., Chicago 37 
Il 

SUTTON, F. X., Emerson 12, Harvard Univ., Cam 
bridge 38 ASS 

SW ANSON, CHARLES E., Development Div. Curtis 


Publ. Co., Independe Square, Philadelphia, Pa 
SWARTZ, MARC J., 49 Irving St., Cambridge, Mass 
SWAUGI R, “7 S L., Carnegie Mus., 4400 Forbes St 

Pittsburgh 13 


Pa 
LOUISE E., 403 N 


SWEET, State St., Ann Arbor 
Mich 

SYLVAIN, JEANNE G., 133 Ave. Christophe, Port Au 
Prince, Haiti 

SYMONOLEWICZ, KONSTANTY, Dept. of S 
Wilkes Coll., Wilkes Barre, Pa 

TAIT, c/o Dist Yendi, N.T.S 


Gold Coast, 
TAL BOT, 


Britist t Africa 
GEORGI , Ill, 7114 W. 35th St., Berwir 


TANGO, M., Dept. of Anth., — of the I 


*hilippines, 
Rep. of the Phi 


Quezor City, ilippines 

TANNEHILL, RICHARD D., Ass’t. Sociologist, Di 
of Soc. & Rural Life, Agric. I xp. Station, State Coll 
Mis 

TANNEB AUM, JANE BELO, 405 W. 118th St., New 
York 27, N 

TARR, JOHN S., 9 Glencoe Dr., Belleville, Ill 

TAXAY, JULIUS, 3400 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago, Ill 

TAYLOR, COUNCILL, c/o Yale Dept. of Anth., 55 


Hillhouse Ave 


Haven, Conn 
, DEE C 


, 1441 University Terr., Ann Arbor 
Mich 
TAYLOR, Miss 


Claremont, Calif 


HoH 


DOROTHY, 845 Indian Hill Blvd., 


TAYLOR, ROBERT B., Dept. of Anth., Wheaton Coll 
Wheaton, Ill 

TAYLOR, W. E., JR., 1107 W. Green St., Apt. 127, 
Urbana, Ill 

TEFFT, STANTON, 337 S. Stewart, Lombard, III 

TEI HE R, nse: TON L., 15 Claxton Blvd., Toronto 10, 


ENE R. Mrs P ATRIC IA B., Middleburg, Va 
ENTORI, Prof. TULIO, via Antonio Nibby 5-A, Rome, 


Italy 
TERMER, Dr. FRANZ, Inst. Trop. de Inv. Cient 


Universidad de el Salv ador, Salvador, Central America 


T 
T 


ALER, L 254-11 74th Ave., Glen Oaks, Queens, 
New York, 
THEODOR ty U S, ROBERT, Dept. of Anth., Univ 
Wash., Seattle 5, Wash 
E ‘ EDWIN R., Dean of Theol., Emmanuel 
Missionary Coll., Berrien, Springs, Mich 
THOMAS, JACK BRUCE, 605 S. Fess Ave., Blooming 
ton, Ind. 
THOMAS, NORMAN D., Univ. of New 


Dept. of Anth., 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M 
THOMP SON, DOROTHY JEAN, 
of Wash., Seattle 5, Wash. 
THONG, HU YNH SANH, Inst. Lang. & Ling., 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
THURNW ALD, Prof. RICHARD, 
Berlin-Nikolassee, Germany 
THURSTON, RICHARD G., 


109 Leary Hall, Univ 
719 Mass 
Teutonenstrasse 4, 


Dept. Soc. & Anth., 


Washing’ 
N.Y 
TOBIN, S 
Uta 
| TOLERT( 
TOLL, PA 
yM ASIA 
B 
fOOKER, 
N 
| TOOMBS 
Ontar 
TORIL,H 
St. Tor 
Japar 
TORO-CA 
f Puert 
TORWIC 
T 
TOWLI 
ag TRAGER 
RASK 
0 
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ROSTI 
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TRUMI 
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DEN 
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, New York Univ., New York 


Washington Square Coll 
3, N.Y 
TOBIN, SAMUEL J., 626 S. 12th E., Salt Lake City 5 


Uta 
TOLERTON, BURT, Big Sur, Monterey Co., Calif 
aL PAUL. A., Dept. Soc. S East Carolina Coll 


N 
MAS _* D., Inst. East European Studies, Indiana 
mington, Ind 
i R. ELIZABETH J., 116 Riverside Dr., River 
N 
T OMI 5, I ARRELL C., 273 Bloor St. W., Toronto, 
( 


HAJIME 
Tor 


RO. ALDER, JAIME, Faculty of Gen. Studies, U 
f Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Ric« 
IRWICK, L. A., 515 City Ha t. Pa 
T ULOL SI JOSEPH R., 2730 Los Arboles, Pl., N.I 
€ e, N.M 


WLI Mrs 3 Concord Ave 


Mire EDITH E., 3168 18th St., N.W., W 


) 
RASK RICHARD L 54 Mitchell Dr., Dayt 
RE} MBI Bes MARC-ADELARD, Dept. S & 
WY 


I 
KOSTLE JOHN Broa uy, New York 
N.Y 
HAR MARTIN 3125 N 
Rt 


TRUMBULL, "Mrs, MARJORIE, R. S. Currituck R 


TRYSTRA M, 8 Rue Guynemer, Paris VI, Fr 
DEN, ARTHUR, 1824 ¢ Ave.. I nston. I 
THILL, CURTIS I Dept., Geor 
W ton Univ., W D 

TUTTLE, JAMES H 12 Morris I 1421 ¢ 
St., I 
ZER, Pr ERNEST I 
HIJIMA, MORIMITSt Hit Kok H 
H to-Ken, ] 

UTLEY, FRANCIS LEE Dent f Ex oO 
I ( 
[SET, Dr. BERNARDO, Apartado #98, Ma 
YEHARA, HARRY K., 1757 St. Louis Dr., H 
r.H 


AORAS, VASILIOS G., 14 Asklipiou St., At 


ALI ‘TINE, CHARLES \., III, c/o Ornstein, Duva 
M r. Gree Johnson St., Philadelp I 
LENTINI VICTOR F., Anthr t, De 
Nat Resources, Prince Albert, Saskatche 


ALLE, M.M 255, Lim: 
AN BAAL, Dr. J., Gov. van Nieuw Guinea, c/o Mit 


ese Rijksce Ple 
\N BREDA, Rev. HUGO, Siena ( 


NDERBILT, Mrs. MARION, 2505 Brentwo R 
N Washington, D.( 

AN DER LEEDEN, A. C., Sarmi, Dutch New Guine 
AN GIESON, HELEN, 1500 Balfour Bldg., San Fra 


AN HORN] JOHN, Dept. of Span & Italian, 1 
ana. Til 
VAN ST aN INA 815 W. Jefferson St Ta 


F 
VAN UITTENBROEK, L. C., 875 Blvd E., Weehauk« 
iN \ RICHARD F., Box 113, Wi: 
Ar 


VAN W. AGNER Mrs. ALSON, Hyde Park, N.Y 
VAN WART, FRANKLIN D., 1/Lt. USAF, 1517 S 
State St a 


Ann Ar 
roe. XNDREW P Second Ave., New York 28 
VAZQU EZ, MARIO C., Jinon Puno #430—of 2, Lima 
S.A 


VELASQUEZ G Director Centro Coor 
nista, Tlaxiaco, Oaxaca, Mexico 
VELER, "FRANCISCO ANTONIO, Av. Derect 
A 


Medellin, Colombia, S 


a 46-104, 


VERA, Mr MILDRI D B., 1161 Paseo Del Mar, Sar 
Pedr« 
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Printing 


The Editors of the American Journal of Sociology are happy to announce that 
it is still possible to order the special January 1954 issue “Aging and Retire- 
ment’’—Issue Editor: Ernest W. Burgess. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS INCLUDES 


Retirement Problems in American Society. Social Relations, Activities, and Personal 


By Clark Tibbitts Adjustment. By Ernest W. Burgess 


Flexibility and the Social Roles of the The Life of the Retired in a Trailer Parl 
Retired. By Robert J. Havighurst he Life of the Retired in a Trailer Park 
By G. C. Hoyt 

Changes in Labor-Force Participation of 
the Older Worker. By Philip M. Hauser Some Clinical and Cultural Aspects of 

Community Adaptation to the Presence of Aging. By David Riesman 
Aged Persons: St. Petersburg, Florida. 
By William H. Harlan 

and Others. 


Single copies $1.25. Special Prices on Bulk Orders: 5-10 copies, $1.00 each; 


11-20 copies $o 90 over 20 pie $0.75 each 
Order from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
| Ellis Avenue Chicago 37, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL 
SCIENCE BULLETIN 


published quarterly by the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tifie and Cultural Organization, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 1l6e. 


Just issued: Vol. VI, No. 2 
PART I: FACTORS OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


Contributors to this issue: P. R. Brahmanand, A. R. Cairncross, Erik Dahmen, J. J. Dal- 

mulder, E. G. Domar, Louis Duquesne de la Vinelle, Howard S. Ellis, Jean Fourastie, 

A. Gerschenkron, Herbert Giersch, Corrado Gini, Henri Guitton, H. J. Habakkuk, 

G. Haberler, Simon Kuznets, André Marchal, W. W. Rostow, Alfred Sauvy, H. Singer, 

C. N. Vakil. 

PART II: ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, RE- 
VIEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Review of Documents, Periodicals and Books—News and Announcements 


innual subscription: $3.50, Per copy: $1.00 


Send subscriptions to: U.S. Distributors COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 
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Just published! 
us 


The best available introduction to general anthropology 


BACK or HISTORY 


By William Howells 


Professor of Anthropology 
Professor of Integrated Liberal Studies 
University of Wisconsin 


Ideal as a text for introductory courses in Anthropology 
and Sociology, for general social studies and for 
general education courses. 


Professor Howells’ excellent and highly readable new work, BACK OF HIS.- 
TORY, tells a unified story of man, tracing his earliest antecedents and exploring 
the development of his cultures from the Stone Age through the Greek and Roman 
eras. Civilizations are presented in terms of how they grew out of man’s special 
endowments; in this way the intricate connection between biological nature and 
human culture is constantly kept before the student’s eye. BACK OF HISTORY 
is the result of Professor Howells’ teaching experience, and is therefore admir- 
ably suited to the needs of students in anthropology, sociology, and related 
courses. Based on the author’s vast knowledge of his subject, it cuts through 
the maze of detail and brings the single story of man into focus. Written in a 
lucid manner, BACK OF HISTORY is not only a highly informative work, but 
also a very stimulating one. 


The table of CONTENTS indicates the pattern of the book: 
Prologue. THE NATURE OF HUMAN LIFE—The coming of mankind; The 
meaning of society; Culture: how we behave; Languages: how we talk. The OLD 
HUNTERS—THE FIRST STEP—Early tocls; The Lower Paleolithic; Early 
men; The end of the Stone Age; The last living hunters. THE NEW FARMERS 
THE SECOND STEP—tThe first foodgrowers: the Neolithic; The spread of 
modern races; Asia and the western farmers; The Pacific and the eastern farmers; 
African herders and gardeners. THE NEW SOCIETIES—The organization of 
society; The meaning of religion; Inventions and changes. THE NEW WORLD 
The first Americans; The rise of American Indian civilization. CITIES AND 
BRONZE—THE THIRD STEP—The cradles of civilization in Asia, Egypt, Crete 
and the beginning of Europe. Epilogue. Author’s Note. Index. 


384 Pages; 60 Illustrations; 54% x 84% format 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC., College Dept. 


Garden City New York 
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BOOKS FROM CHICAGO: 


The Human Animal 


By WESTON LA BARRE. Illustrated by sue Ricnert. Man, unique 
animal, here stands revealed in the unequivocal light of modern science. With 
rare eloquence, the author presents his synthesis of the sciences of man: a 
dramatic integration of human biology, cultural anthropology, psychiatry, and 
their related fields. He attacks inherited superstitions and prejudices about 
the nature of man, challenging us to the saving efforts of genuine self 


knowledge. $6.00 
Relative Chronologies in 


Old World Archeology 


ted by ROBERT W. EHRICH. In these papers, leading 


Old World archeology review the archeological sequen 


authorities on 
es in their areas of 
specialization and deai with concrete evidences of contemporaneity between 


the various levels of the several areas. $2.50 


Hopi Ethics 

A THEORETICAL ANALYSIS 
By RICHARD B. BRANDT. Mr. Brandt describes Hopi Indian ethical values 
in their cultural setting, using distinctions recognized by philosophers, in a 


book which also appraises the relevance of anthropological research for 
philosophical and psychological theories of ethics. $7.50 


The Study of Culture at a Distance 


Edited by MARGARET MEAD & RHODA METRAUX. In this manual the 
editors seek answers to two questions: How can we study dominant patterns 
in cultures we cannot get to? How can we compare cultures in terms of 


dominant personality patterns? Planographed, paper, $5.00 


Toward Understanding Germany 


By ROBERT LOWIE. A consideration and explanation of the German mind 
and society by a distinguished cultural anthropologist. $6.00 


At your bookstore, or from 


ms THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS —— 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 
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Outstanding 
McGRAW-HILL Booka" 


MAN IN THE PRIMITIVE WORLD. An Introduction 
to General Anthropology 


By E. ApaMson HoeEsEL, University of Utah. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Sociology and Anthropology. 543 pages, $6.00. 


Eclectic rather than doctrinaire, this important text covers the entire field 
of anthropology—physical, archeological, and cultural. Writing in a clear 
and vivid style, the author introduces the beginning student to the sweep- 
ing panorama of anthropological findings by means of selected illustra- 
tions presented in a systematic and meaningful framework. The author 
indicates at every point why anthropologists are concerned with the par- 
ticular data. Especially significant are the chapters on Law, Government, 
and War. The numerous illustrations are a feature of the book. 


READINGS IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


By ApaMson HoeseL, Jesse D. JENNINGS, and ELMer R. SMITH, 
University of Utah. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology and An- 
thropology. In press. 


This selection of 50 articles by well-known anthropologists is primarily 
and specifically keyed to Man in the Primitive World, by Hoebel, but may 
be used as a supplementary reference with any text. New materials, not 
available when the text was written, are included in essentially their 
original form so that the student can satisfy his desire for details and 
also have a broader, firsthand acquaintance with the works of leading 
authorities. 


MIRROR FOR MAN. The Relation of Anthropology 
to Modern Life 


By CLype KLucknonn, Harvard University. 313 pages. $5.00. 
Gives the student a sweeping survey of all branches of anthropology in 
simple, easy-to-understand language. It shows how a knowledge of an- 
thropological facts will help shed light on contemporary world problems 
such as race prejudice, race relations, culture conflicts, etc., and makes 


suggestions as to how anthropology can make a valuable, practical con- 
tribution toward solving these problems. 


Send for 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.| «pies on 


approval 


330 West 42nd Street ° New York 36, N.Y. 
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A COMMUNITY WAKES UP 
THEY DID IT AT CHICAGO | 


What happens when a distinguished well- 
to-do neighborhood enters middle age? 
Pockets of blight begin to appear next to well 
kept homes. Must an urban community in- 

evitably change from a decent place in which 

| to live and work to a slum? 


Find out what one community did to fight 
the creeping disease that affects every Ameri- 
can city, destroying property values and the 
| fibre of its people. Find out what your own 
community can do. Read this fascinating story 
in the Special Urban Renewal Issue of THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO MAGAZINE. See 
photos of what aroused Americans did to solve 
the pressing moral, economic, and social 
problems that threaten their homes and the 
safety of their families. Learn how bankers 
and newsboys co-operate with housewives 
and professors to awaken a city, a state and 
a nation from the magazine that “lives” there. 


Order your copy of the Special Urban Re- 
newal Issue of THE UNIVERSITY OF CHI- 
CAGO MAGAZINE by writing to Magazine, 
The University of Chicago, Chicago 97, Illi- 


nois. Single copies 35¢. Three copies for a 
dollar. 


“AN EXAMPLE FOR THE NATION” 


| THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO MAGAZINE 
5733 UNIVERSITY AVENUE | 
CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS | 
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Have you considered the SOUTHWEST ISSUE 


for classroom use? 


Professor Lauriston Sharp writes from Cornell: 


“We like the Southwest Issue of the American Anthropologist so much we want 


to use it in our basic seminar.”’ 


It should indeed provide a valuable text 
* on an important culture area 


¢ for insight into the anthropological approach 


Available: 
by mail $2.00 per copy 
to bookstores at textbook discount 
or 


included in the special half-yeas membership 


SPECIAL HALF-YEAR MEMBERSHIP in the American 


Anthropological Association will bring you 


3 Issues of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
Including the SPECIAL SOUTHWEST ISSUE 
MEMOIRS, with October and December issues 

2 Issues of the BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN AN- 
THROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE OPPORTUNITY to buy important books at great 


savings (see back cover) 


FOR ONLY $4.00 


Send Check or Money Order to 
WILLIAM S. GODFREY, JR., Executive Secretary 
Logan Museum, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 
AVAILABLE UNTIL NOVEMBER 5, 1954 
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Announcing 


RELATIVE CHRONOLOGIES IN OLD WORLD 


ARCHEOLOGY 
Edited by Ropert W. EHRICH 


Papers of the Symposium held at the annual meetings of the American Anthro- 
pological Association in Philadelphia, December 30, 1952, jointly sponsored by the 
Archaeological Institute of America. 
Interlocking coverage of contiguous areas with a reassessment of concrete evidences 
for cross-relating the archeological sequences of the Neolithic and Early Bronze 
Ages. Chronological tables and line drawings. 
The contributors and the regions: 
EGYPT—Helene J. Kantor; PALESTINE—W. F. Albright; SYRIA— 
Robert J. Braidwood; MESOPOTAMIA—Ann L. Perkins; IRAN—Donald E. 
= McCown; SOUTHEASTERN ANATOLIA—Hetty Goldman; THE AEGEAN 
—Saul S. Weinberg; SOUTHEASTERN AND CENTRAL EUROPE— 
Robert W. Ehrich; CHINA—Lauriston Ward. 


University of Chicago Press 
List Price $2.50 Price to AAA members, postage prepaid $1.25 
Orders should be sent to the editor: 
Robert W. Ehrich 
Department of Sociology-Anthropology, Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn 10, New York 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


(FORMERLY PRIMITIVE MAN) 
Publication of the 
CATHOLIC 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 
(Issued Jan., April, July and Oct.) 


| * Articles on Physical and Caltaral 
Anthropology 


Some Recent Contents: 


@ Anthropological Investigations of The Bushmen South Afri 

@ Religious Trends in African and Afro-American Urban ey 


* 


@ The Status of Women in Tibet ......... Rev. Matthias Hermanns, S.V.D. 

@ The O and the Wild Rice Problem ...... Sr. Bernard Coleman, O.S.B. 

00 @ Rock Paintings of South Africa .............. Prof. Abbé Henri Breuil 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year Single Issues 75¢ 


MEMBERSHIP IN CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 


The Catholic University of America Press 
Room 303 Administration Bldg. Washington 17, D.C. 
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SAVING To members of the A.A.A. only, until February 1, 


1955. 


By arrangement between the Association and the fol- 
lowing prewes: 


Academic Reprints, Chicago, Columbia, Free Press, Grove, International Uni- 
versities, Johns Hopkins, Museum of New Mexico, Oklahoma, Princeton, 
Stanford To 
List Members 
Price Postpaid 
The Annual! Survey of Psychoanalysis, Vol. I $10.00 $ 7.50 
Bartolome de las Casas—Tears of the Indians 6.50 
Barton—The Kalingas 4.00 
Beckwith- Kumulipo, A Hawaiian Creation Chant 
Bennett—Archaeological Explorations in Jo Daviess County, 
Illinois 
Bennett—The Tarahumara 
Berndts—From Black to White in White Australia (U.S. & 
Canada only) 
Boas—Materials for the Study of Inheritance in Man 
Bowers—Mandan Social and Ceremonial Organization 
Brown—The Sacred Pipe 
Collier—The Awakening Valley 
Easterby—The South Carolina Rice Plantation 
Ehrich—see reverse cover 
Evans-Pritchard—The Institutions of Primitive Society 
Ferdon—Tonala, Mexico 
Galdston—Medicine and Science 
Hsu—Religion, Science and Human Crises 
Keesing—Culture Change 
Knight—Psychoanalytic Psychiatry and Psychology 
Levy, Jr.—The Structure of Society 
Macgregor—Warriors without Weapons 
Mauss—The Giit 
Métraux and Mead—Themes in French Culture 
Nadel—Nupe Religion 
Opler—An Apache Life-Way 
Ostow and Scharfstein—The Need to Believe 
Parsons—Peguche, A Study of Andean Indians 
Pearce—The Savages of America 
Quain—Fijian Village 
Recinos and Goetz—The Annals of the Cakchiquels 
Recinos and Goetz—Popol Vuh 
Riesman—Individualism Reconsidered 
Simmel—Conflict 
Thompson—The Rise and Fall of Maya Civilization 
Tumin—Caste in a Peasant Society 
Von Hagen—Maya Explorer: John Lloyd Stephens 
Wendori—Salvage Archaeology of the Chama Valley 


NUS 


By arrangement with the London School of Economics the following MONO- 
GRAPHS ON SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY to members (except in the United 
Kingdom) at substantial discounts : 


Schapera—The Ethnic Composition of Tswana Tribes 15/ 
T’ien—The Chinese of Sarawak: A Study of Social Structure 18/ 


Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, Volumes 7, 9-20 
Available at 25% Discount from Listed Prices 


Books will be sent postpaid on receipt of order with remittance before February 1, 1955. 
Send orders to William S. Godfrey, Jr., Executive Secretary, Logan Museum, 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPAXY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


ON 
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